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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT 

ATLANTIC  HOTEL 
OCEAN  CITY,  MARYLAND 
June  22,  23,  and  24,  1937 


FIRST  SESSION 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  P.  M.  with  President 
Strasburger  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Strasburger  said  that  he  was  happy 
to  again  have  the  meeting  at  Ocean  City  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
him  to  learn  that  all  indications  pointed  to  a  record  attendance.  He 
stated  that  the  Association  had  been  unusually  active  during  the 
year.  He  made  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  and  the  Fair  Trade  Committee  and  showed  the  relation 
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of  the  work  done  by  these  two  committees  to  the  National  legislative 
pi'ogram  pending  in  Congress. 

In  closing,  President  Strasburger  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
meeting  would  be  most  enjoyable  and  that  everyone  would  go  home 
refreshed  in  body  and  in  spirit.  He  stated  that  the  program  was 
unusually  full  and  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  officers  if  all 
the  different  sessions  could  begin  promptly. 

The  first  order  of  business  called  for  by  President  Strasburger 
was  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Harrison,  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

June  19,  1936  to  June  15,  1937 
Receipts  and  Expenditures 


Balance  Union  Trust  Co.,  June  21,  1936 . $  600.38 

Dues  Collected  .  878.00 

Donations  Wholesalers,  Manufacturers,  for  Fair 

Trade  Telegrams  .  170.00 

Refund  from  B.  R.  D.  A .  7.87 

- $1,656.25 

Disbursements  . $1,145.81 


Balance  June  15,  1937  .  $  510.44 


Reserve  Fund 


Cash  Balance  in  Reserve  . $2,121.95 

Certificate  Beneficial  Interest  .  2,036.97 

Total  Reserve  .  $4,158.92 


Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  S.  HARRISON,  Treasurer. 

May  17,  1937. 

Mr.  Melville  Strasburger, 

President  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association, 

North  Avenue  at  Madison  Street, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Would  like  you  to  arrange  to  have  me  relieved  as  Treasurer  of 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  effective  as  of  July  1. 
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Have  held  this  position  for  seven  consecutive  years  and  have 
felt  in  the  past  few  months  that  I  would  like  to  be  relieved.  Have 
appreciated  the  trust  and  faith  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and 
I  have  always  tried  to  be  cooperative.  Will  assist  in  any  way  the 
new  officer  appointed. 

Sincerely, 

HARRY. 

Resignation  accepted  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  tendered  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

Following  the  Treasurer’s  report,  President  Strasburger  ap¬ 
pointed  the  auditing  committee  which  later  on  in  the  convention  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report: 

MARION  L.  ELLIOTT,  Chairman, 

O.  W.  MUEHLHAUSE, 

LOUIS  J.  COHEN. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  17,  1937. 

The  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association, 

Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen : 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  for  the 
calendar  year  1936  and  1937,  has  completed  its  audit  and  submits 
herewith  the  following  Statement  of  Cash,  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 
ments  for  that  period  together  with  a  balance  sheet  as  of  June  17, 
1937. 

We  have  found  all  cash  receipts  properly  accounted  for  and  all 
disbursements  supported  by  checks. 

The  books  and  records  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  well  and 
accurately  kept. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  all  checks  be  accompanied  by 
vouchers  stating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  and  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  President  or  Secretary 
as  the  Association  may  direct. 

O.  W.  MUEHLHAUSE, 

LOUIS  J.  COHEN, 

MARION  L.  ELLIOTT, 

Chairman, 
Auditing  Committee. 
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The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  next  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Neal,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
1936  -  1937 

Five  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held  during  the 
year  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Association.  This  report  is  in¬ 
tended  to  summarize  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  which  are 
published  in  full  in  the  MARYLAND  PHARMACIST,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  more  important  matters. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  July  21,  1936,  when  President 
Strasburger’s  Committee  appointments  were  submitted  and  ap¬ 
proved,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Levy  was  re-elected  as  Counsel  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  1936-1937.  At  this  meeting,  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  were  carefully  reviewed  and  plans  were  made 
to  carry  them  into  effect  as  far  as  possible. 

A.  F.  Ludwig  was  named  as  delegate  to  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association,  and  President  Strasburger  and  Simon  Solomon 
as  delegates  to  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  The 
Committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Ludwig  was  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  A.Ph.A.,  and  Mr.  Solo¬ 
mon  was  leected  Third  Vice-President  of  the  N.A.R.D. 

L.  M.  Kantner  was  named  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Pharmacy  Week,  and  the  observance  in  October  showed  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  Maryland  pharmacists.  $25.00  was  again 
appropriated  for  the  L.  S.  Williams  Pharmacy  Week  Prize. 

The  officers  of  the  Traveler’s  Auxiliary  have  met  with  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  in  September  and  May  and  have  continued  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  arranging  for  the  annual  and  regional 
meetings,  and  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  all  the  Committees  was 
omitted  this  year  not  because  the  Executive  Committee  felt  that 
these  gatherings  in  the  interim  between  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  are  not  worth  while,  but  on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  time  that  was  required  by  the  legislative  program  both  state  and 
national.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
call  the  meeting  for  this  year.  This  pressure  also  prevented  certain 
special  committees  from  carrying  on  work  assigned  to  them. 

Ocean  City  was  selected  as  the  place  for  this  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  order  that  the  members  would  be  advised  well  in  advance 
and  also  that  the  officers  and  the  T.A.M.P.A.  would  have  ample  time 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangement.  In  addition  to  comments  in 
the  MARYLAND  PHARMACIST,  three  announcements  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  have  been  mailed  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  State.  Another  ef- 
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fort  to  increase  interest  in  and  attendance  at  our  annual  meeting 
was  the  appropriation  of  $50.00  as  attendance  prizes. 

The  omission  of  a  business  session  on  Friday  morning  of  the 
annual  meeting  seemed  so  satisfactory  last  year  that  this  session 
was  again  omitted  this  year.  This  omission  does  shorten  the  time 
and  requires  that  the  program  be  conducted  with  dispatch.  The 
number  of  papers  presented  at  the  Professional  and  Commercial 
Sections  has  been  reduced  in  the  hope  that  more  time  can  be  avail¬ 
able  for  recreation.  Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  programs 
of  the  annual  and  regional  meetings  will  be  welcomed. 

As  suggested  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  careful  thought  was 
given  to  the  advisability  of  conducting  a  drug  show  at  this  meeting, 
and  it  was  decided  to  be  unwise  because  of  the  distance  and  of  the 
necessary  hotel  arrangements. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  two  Regional  Meetings,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  October  at  Taneytown,  and  the  second 
in  April  at  Elkton.  Both  meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  them  indicates  that  they  are  successful  and  should 
be  continued. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  again  called  upon  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  its  efforts  during  the  year  to  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  arrangements  for  enforcing  the  legislation  adopted,  and 
as  other  reports  will  deal  exhaustively  with  these  subjects,  this  re¬ 
port  will  mention  only  a  few  details.  Chairman  Richardson  and 
those  who  have  supported  him  deserve  our  deep  appreciation.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  authorize  certain  expenses  in  this  connection 
and  acting  for  the  Association  to  approve  certain  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation,  all  of  which  the  Committee  trusts  has  been  in  our  best  in¬ 
terest.  With  the  advice  of  our  counsel  and  acting  jointly  with  the 
Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
arranged  for  necessary  representation  at  various  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  dealing  with  legislation  and  taxation,  and  other  business 
presented  to  the  regular  and  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Although  the  details  in  connection  with  the  Fair  Trade  Act 
have  been  handled  very  efficiently  by  Chairman  Solomon  and  his 
associates  with  the  advice  of  our  able  counsel,  Mr.  Levy,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  has  been  called  on  for  considerable  attention  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  law.  This  work  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  major  activities  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Solomon  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  time 
and  effort  they  have  given. 

The  Executive  Committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  assistance  rendered  by  the  Baltimore  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists  all  during  the  year,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  legislative  program,  the  Fair  Trade  Act  and  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  U.S.P.-N.F.  Publicity. 
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The  Executive  Committee  also  wishes  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  support  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Student’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  for  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  important  committees 

The  committee  can  report  that  the  business  of  the  Association 
has  been  carried  on  aggressively  and  that  its  affairs  are  in  a  sound 
condition,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Its  work  and 
responsbilities  are  so  much  heavier,  however,  that  it  must  have  more 
general  support,  financially  and  personally,  from  the  pharmacists  of 
the  State.  Although  it  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  pro- 
giam  due  to  the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  a  small  group,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  have  the  representative  membership  that  it  really 
deserves  and  requires. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  NEAL,  Chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  wa,s  next  called  for  and  Dr.  E.  F. 
Kelly  responded.  Dr.  Kelly  said  that  he  was  certain  that  during 
the  year  the  work  of  the  Association  had  been  adequately  looked 
after  and  that  while  he  had  not  been  able  to  remain  as  closely  in 
contact  with  it  as  in  previous  years,  he  had,  nevertheless  been  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  devvelopments  and  had  carried  on  that  portion 
of  the  work  which  had  been  referred  to  him.  He  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  complimented  them  upon 
the  advance  which  had  been  made  toward  the  achievement  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  objectives.  He  said  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  pharmacists  of  Maryland 
and  he  hoped  that  these  contacts  would  be  unbroken  for  many  years 
to  come.  Dr.  Kelly’s  remarks  were  greeted  with  applause. 

Following  Dr.  Kelly’s  report  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Publications  was  called  for  and  presented  as  follows  by  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Meyer,  Chairman: 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  members  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  were  as  follows  during  the  year:  Charles 
L.  Meyer,  Chairman;  Howell  W.  Allen,  Sceretary-Treasurer ;  Mel¬ 
ville  Strasburger,  Edward  S.  Muth,  Harry  S.  Harrison,  Hyman 
Davidov,  and  T.  E.  Ragland. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  maintained  frequent  contacts 
with  the  editorial  office,  and  the  committee  itself  was  called  together 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  discuss  the  various  items  of  business 
with  which  it  was  confronted. 
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The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  finances  of  the  committee  in 
relatively  good  shape.  There  was  on  hand,  with  all  bills  paid,  on 
June  1,  1937,  in  the  Union  Trust  Company,  Baltimore,  a  cash  balance 
of  $105.63.  The  committee  also  has  on  hand  in  the  same  institution 
a  saving  account  of  $384.65,  and  holds  certificates  of  beneficial  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  $652.70.  While,  at  this 
time,  there  is  no  definite  assurance  regarding  the  ultimate  value  of 
these  certificates,  it  is,  nevertheless,  believed  that  in  due  course  they 
will  be  paid  in  substantial  proportion,  if  not  actually  in  full. 

The  results  from  the  year’s  operations  are  somewhat  better 
than  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936,  as  in  the  report  covering  that 
year,  a  deficit  of  $61.08  was  noted.  For  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1937,  the  total  income  of  the  publication  was  $4,597.77,  and  the 
total  disbursements  $4,486.16,  leaving  a  profit  from  the  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  of  $111.61.  Also,  as  of  June  1,  1937,  there  is  owing  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  unpaid  advertising  accounts  $443.34.  Of  this  amount, 
$175.00  is  owed  by  the  Master  Photo  Finishers  of  America,  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  any  of  this  can  be  realized  on. 

The  committee  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  those  advertisers 
who  have  so  consistently  supported  the  undertaking.  Without  them, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  extend  its  very  sincere  thanks 
to  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Donald  E.  Steiner,  for 
his  unceasing  interest  and  helpful  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  L.  MEYER,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Publications. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Pierce,  Chairman,  who  in  his  inimitable  style  gave 
a  preview  of  what  the  entertainment  program  had  provided.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  been  delivering  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Enter¬ 
tainment  for  many  years  and  always  rises  to  the  heights  in  his  ora¬ 
torical  presentation  and  in  his  humorous  and  personal  references  to 
previous  conventions.  This  year  was  no  exception.  He  called  off  the 
entertainment  feature  one  by  one  and  by  a  superlative  use  of  su¬ 
perlatives  made  everyone  know  just  how  much  they  would  miss  if 
they  were  even  a  minute  late.  He  spoke  of  the  show  as  being  “some 
show”  and  said  that  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  lads  had  gone  to  great  pains 
and  great  expense  to  make  this  the  real  event  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Pierce’s  remarks  were  greeted  with  the  applause  to  which  he  has 
become  accustomed  in  gatherings  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  remarks,  the  following  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Membership: 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President: 

The  Membership  Committee  oppainted  by  you,  for  the  past  year, 
not  only  tried  to  get  new  members  but  did  their  best  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  of  cooperation  you  and  your  fellow  officers  justly  deserved. 
They  realized  the  exacting  work  that  you  were  doing  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  you  planned  and  executed  each  angle  of  the 
job  on  hand  and  tried  to  get  your  fellow  druggists  to  lend  their  time 
and  efforts. 

This  Committee  appreciates  the  splendid  cooperation  given  by 
members  of  both  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 

T.A.M.P.A. 

To  date  19  new  members  have  been  accepted  and  as  there  will 
probably  be  more  before  the  end  of  this  Convention  I  would  suggest 
that  the  final  report  be  submitted  at  the  final  business  session. 

CHARLES  L.  ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman  Membership  Committee. 


The  Membership  Committee  appointed  by  you,  for  the  past  year. 
Just  before  adjournment  President  Strasburger  named  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  to  serve  during  the  convention: 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

Andrew  G.  DuMez,  Chairman  Harry  R.  Rudy 

Aquilla  Jackson  T.  E.  Ragland 

Simon  Solomon  Ralph  C.  Dudrow 

Elmer  W.  Sterling  E.  Riall  White,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Nominations 

Charles  L.  Meyer,  Chairman 
George  A.  Bunting  Andrew  F.  Ludwig 

L.  V.  Johnson  W.  Burton  Spire 

L.  M.  Kantner  Sampel  Y.  Harris 

The  first  session  adjourned  at  9:45  P.  M.  after  the  distribution 
of  prizes  by  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  The  business  session  was  followed 
by  a  card  party  and  dance. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  President  Strasburger  at  9:50 
A.  M.  Secretary  Kelly  called  for  a  report  of  the  delegates  from 
other  associations.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Muth  appeared  for  the  National 
Wholesale  Drug-gists’  Association,  and  said  he  was  authorized  to 
present  the  greetings  of  that  association  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  convention  would  be  successful  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  high  light  of  the  morning  was  the  address  by  President 
Strasburger,  which  is  reported  on  the  following  pages  in  full. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 
Melville  Strasburger 

It  is  no  small  honor  to  be  asked  to  serve  as  president  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  I 
take  advantage  of  my  opening  statement  to  express  to  you  my  very 
sincere  thanks  for  the  distinction  which  this  office  has  conferred  upon 
me. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  taken  a  few  spare  moments  to  go 
back  over  the  long  history  of  the  Association  and  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fine  spirit  and  progressive  attitude  which  has  characterized 
this  Association  since  its  organization  fifty-five  years  ago.  This  his¬ 
tory  records  the  names  of  men  of  whom  we  may  be  proud  and  it  por¬ 
trays  an  idealism  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  us.  I  hope  that  sometime  it  may  be  possible  to  go  back 
over  the  old  records  and  bring  out  into  the  spotlight  of  today  some 
of  the  great  accomplishments  to  which  this  Association  has  been 
devoted.  Frankly,  it  is  somewhat  from  this  broad  background  that 
I  desire  to  discuss  with  you  some  problems  of  the  moment. 

In  this  address  I  shall  depart  from  the  usual  character  and  not 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  detailed  work  which  the  various 
committees  of  the  Association  have  carried  on  through  the  year. 
These  committees  will  present  their  individual  reports  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  will  find  in  them  much  to  stimulate  your  thinking 
and  much  to  merit  your  commendation. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Fair  Trade  Committee.  I 
commend  these  reports  to  you  for  your  careful  and  conscientious  study 
and  an  understanding  of  what  has  been  done  will  give  you,  I  am 
certain,  a  much  keener  view  of  the  value  of  organizations  such  as  this. 

I  shall  not  discuss  fair  trade  in  Maryland  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislation  or  administration  as  this  will  be  done  in  a  very  satis- 
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factory  manner  by  Mr.  Simon  Solomon,  the  Chairman  of  our  Fair 
Trade  Committee.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  general  observations, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  fair  trade  movement  and 
the  situation  as  it  now  stands. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  fair  trade  movement  has  spread 
over  this  country  with  the  velocity  of  a  fire.  At  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  was  induced  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
machinery,  thirty-nine  states,  representing  nearly  one  hundred  million 
people,  had  adopted  fair  trade  legislation.  It  is  significant  that  even 
after  President  Roosevelt’s  unfortunate  action,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  passed  fair  trade  laws  and  these  received  the  approval  of 
the  governors  of  those  states. 

These  facts  to  me  are  impressive  because  they  certainly  must 
stand  as  proof  that  the  people  of  the  various  states  are  becoming 
more  alive  to  the  economic  situation  which  exists  within  their  borders 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  engage  in  sensible  experimentation 
to  work  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  fair  trade  movement 
has  been  assailed  as  being  in  the  interest  of  only  a  few  disgruntled 
and  incompetent  groups  and  as  having  been  sponsored  and  pushed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  retail  drug  organizations  in  the  several  states. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  to  know  that  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  advance 
the  cause  of  fair  trade  legislation  and  that  the  retail  drug  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  several  states  have  thrown  their  entire  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  behind  this  measure,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  fair  trade  laws  are  in  accord  with  the 
most  enlightened  thinking  of  the  day.  In  every  state  where  fair 
trade  laws  have  been  proposed  and  enacted  they  have  been  subjected 
to  a  most  critical  analysis  by  the  legislatures  themselves  and  in  not 
a  few  states  fights  of  real  magnitude  had  to  be  won  in  order  to  secure 
favorable  action  at  the  hands  of  legislatures.  Every  conceivable 
argument  which  could  be  raised  against  the  laws  was  raised  against 
them  and  in  every  instance,  these  were  broken  down  by  our  organiza¬ 
tions  and  those  interested  in  bringing  decency  and  honesty  back  to 
retail  distribution. 

I  mention  this  so  that  we  might  view  in  the  light  of  "its  amazing 
background.  President  Roosevelt’s  unprecedented  action  in  halting 
the  enactment  of  the  Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Bill.  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  I  claim  to  know,  just  what  induced  him  to  take 
the  position  that  he  did,-  but  I  know  that  the  responsibility  must  be 
his  and  in  due  course,  he  must  be  made  to  answer  to  the  independent 
retail  business  men  of  this  country  for  what  is  undoubtedly  a  right 
about  face  on  his  part.  His  first  administration  was  built  upon  the 
principle  that  the  small  business  men  of  this  country  should  be  freed 
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from  the  economic  bondage  to  which  ruthless  competition  by  mass 
distributors  had  reduced  them. 

My  memory  is  clear  that  on  innumerable  occasions,  both 
through  the  press  and  over  the  air,  the  President  raised  our  hopes 
by  promises  that  unfair  and  unjust  trade  practices  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  innumerable  occasions  he  had  encouraged  us  to  look 
ahead  in  full  confidence  that  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  modern 
competition  would  be  curtailed  and  yet,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Bill,  which  has  been  sponsored 
from  the  very  beginning  by  the  small  business  interests  of  the 
country  was  about  to  be  called  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  final  passage,  the  President  saw  fit  to  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress  and  to  leave  us  holding  the  bag. 

Everyone  must  know  that  if  this  country  is  to  hold  true  to  the 
great  heritage  of  the  past  and  to  really  stand  for  fair  and  equal 
treatment,  some  way  must  be  found  to  preserve  independent  enter¬ 
prise  from  being  squeezed  out  of  the  picture  by  the  force  of  bigness 
as  typified  by  mass  distribution. 

I  am  certain  that  the  fair  trade  acts  are  indicative  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  public  opinion  and  this  widespread  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  manifested  itself  in  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  as  well  as  other  legislation  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  several  states. 

I  also  wish  to  make  some  mention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Chain  Store  Tax  Law  with  special  reference  to  what  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  which  this  Act  was 
upheld,  may  ultimately  mean.  Under  the  Louisiana  Law,  enacted  in 
1934,  the  chain  stores  were  subject  to  a  tax  and  in  computing  the 
tax,  the  state  authorities  were  authorized  to  include  in  their  calcu¬ 
lations  not  only  the  stores  o’wned  by  a  particular  chain  in  Louisiana, 
but  all  the  stores  owned  by  that  particular  chain  wherever  they  may 
be.  In  the  case  which  went  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  A.  &  P.  Stores  owned  and  operated  one  hundred  and  six  stores 
in  Louisiana,  but  the  tax  on  these  one  hundred  and  six  stores  was 
$550  per  year,  arrived  at  by  State  authorities  by  including  in  their 
calculations  the  fifteen  thousand  or  more  stores  owned  by  this  same 
concern  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  significant  as  these  facts  are,  the  decision  of  the  Court  un¬ 
doubtedly  supports  the  right  of  a  state  to  enact  such  laws  as  it  sees 
fit  “to  promote  fair  competitive  conditions”,  to  smooth  out  “com¬ 
petitive  or  economic  inequalities”,  and  to  place  a  restraining  hand 
upon  “local  evils  resulting  from  business  practices”.  The  Court 
laid  down  as  established  law  that  “the  states  may  forbid  as  inimical 
to  the  public  welfare,  the  operation  of  a  particular  type  of  business 
or  regulate  a  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abate  the  evil  deemed 
to  arise  from  its  pursuit.” 
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In  the  following  language,  which  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
will  become  historic,  the  Court  laid  down  the  following  far  reaching 
principles:  “If,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  leg¬ 
islature  deemed  it  necessary,  either  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  compe¬ 
tition  as  between  single  stores  and  chains,  or  to  neutralize  disad¬ 
vantages  of  small  chains  in  their  competition  with  larger  ones,  or  to 
discourage  merchandising  within  the  state  by  chains  grown  so  large 
as  to  become  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare,  it  was  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  matter  directly  or  to  resort  to  the  type  of  taxation  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Act  of  1934  as  a  means  of  regulation.’’ 

I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  decision  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Levy,  our  general  counsel,  as  well  as  others  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  they  expressed  the  view  that  this  decision  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  Magna  Carta  of  independent  business.  It  seems  to  recognize 
that  the  state  has  a  right  to  check  in  the  public  interest,  a  business 
which  has  become  so  large  as  to  be,  in  the  view  of  the  legislature 
at  least,  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  It  seems  to  recognize  that 
independent  business  has  a  right  to  operate  without  the  handicap  in¬ 
herent  in  smallness  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  Court  seems  to 
recognize  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  and  restrain  either 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  mere 
bigness. 

There  are  certain  trends  in  modern  business  which  may  make 
the  application  of  these  principles  the  difference  between  survival 
and  destruction  of  small  enterprise.  We  see  growing  up  in  our  large 
cities,  super  markets  which  seek  to  attract  to  themselves  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  portion  of  retail  trade.  They  occupy  strategic  positions,  employ 
high  powered  promotional  plans,  and  carry  on  extensive  advertising, 
A  successful  market,  such  as  I  refer  to  here,  is  usually  said  to  do 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  business  as  the  successful  chain  store. 
I,  myself,  have  seen  the  operation  of  these  stores  in  our  own  city 
and  when  one  of  these  super  giants  opens  its  doors,  it  really  trans¬ 
forms  what  otherwise  was  a  peaceful  residential  neighborhood. 

I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the  legislatures  will  question 
the  wisdom  of  permitting  one  to  exercise  the  uncontrolled  right  to 
bring  about  conditions  of  this  kind,  and  while  I  may  be  criticized 
for  taking  a  narrow  view  of  this  modern  development,  I  "do  feel  that 
these  super  markets  are  creating  problems  which  the  states  must 
of  necessity  deal  with  sooner  or  later,  and  it  may  be  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Louisiana  case, 
may  be  the  weapon  with  which  this  new  octopus  is  to  be  cut  down. 

In  our  own  field  many  of  the  chain  drug  stores  are  actually  be¬ 
coming  super  markets  and  thus  constitute  more  and  more  a  threat 
to  the  survival  of  independent  enterprise. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  circumvent 
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the  chain  store  tax  law,  and  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  large 
gasoline  concerns  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  leasing  their  stations 
to  their  employees,  but  included  within  the  terms  of  the  lease  the 
requirement  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  and  oil 
handled  at  the  stations  should  be  obtained  from  the  parent  concern. 

This  situation  was  also  reviewed  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  was 
kicked  out  as  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  all  chain  stores  operated  in 
such  a  manner  are  required  to  pay  the  chain  store  tax  and  thus  this 
avenue  of  escape  has  been  closed.  There  will  be  other  attempts  at 
evasion,  but  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  at  some  length,  because  I 
think  that  the  fair  trade  movement  as  well  as  all  other  related  move¬ 
ments,  are  indicative  of  a  new  economic  philosophy  which  argues  well 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  you  and  myself,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
had  to  carry  on  against  greatly  unfair  odds. 

I  think  also  that  much  of  our  difficulty  in  pharmacy  has  been 
due  to  our  failure  to  properly  impress  the  public  with  the  nature  of 
the  professional  work  which  pharmacy  does  and  I  believe  that  any 
study  of  the  situation  would  show  that  the  professional  w^ork  of  the 
drug  store  is  just  as  much  demoralized  as  is  the  economic  side. 
This  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  which  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  avoided.  I  believe  that  in  our  desire  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  we  have  rushed  too  far  after  the  chain  store  and  the  pine  board, 
and  in  doing  so,  have  neglected  many  opportunities  to  impress  upon 
our  neighborhoods  and  communities  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  the 
drug  store  really  stands  for. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
reconsider  much  that  we  have  done  and  decide  to  undo  it  as  best  and 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  Just  as  I  know  trends  which  undoubtedly 
make  for  the  improvement  in  the  business  side  of  the  drug  store,  ] 
think  I  know  trends  which  indicate  to  me  that  we  are  becoming  more 
professionally  alert  to  our  situation. 

Right  in  Baltimore,  a  number  of  drug  stores  have  been  opened 
in  the  last  year  or  two  in  which  a  real  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  the  professional  func¬ 
tion  which  the  drug  store  renders,  and  the  merchandising  activities 
in  which  it  must  engage.  I  hope  there  can  be  more  of  this,  because 
certainly  there  is  no  point  in  obliterating  the  ancient  land  marks  of 
pharmacy  or  in  engaging  in  activities  which  further  submerge  real 
pharmacy  in  public  estimation. 

It  is  true  Pharmacy  Week  serves  some  purpose  in  this  respect 
but  we  as  a  group  have  failed  miserably  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity.  Pharmacy  Week  in  itself  is  not  enough  and  I  hope  that 
everyone  of  us  will  put  ourselves  through  the  third  degree  and  make 
a  real  honest  and  diligent  effort,  in  the  operation  of  our  stores,  to  do 
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something  which  in  the  aggregate,  will  make  the  public  again  see 
us  as  responsible  members  of  the  public  health  professions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  future  of  pharmacy,  as  we  like  to  visuab 
ize  it,  can  be  attained  by  the  merchandise  route  alone,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  sane  sense  of  proportion  developed  which  will  enable  us 
to  present  pharmacy,  both  as  a  professional  and  commercial  calling, 
for  which  we  need  not  apologize  and  which  the  public  really  needs. 

Coming  now  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  our  more  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  I  should  like  to  again  direct  your  attention  to  the  position 
taken  by  President  Ludwig  in  his  address  delivered  before  this  As¬ 
sociation  in  1935,  and  I  am  going  to  incorporate  verbatim  his  com¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  our  Association  finances: 


“During  my  year  in  office,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
for  studying  our  pharmaceutical  machinery  in  this  State. 
And,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  willingness  to 
do,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  wherewith  to  do.  Common  sense 
tells  me  that  we  must  work  out  some  means  of  financing 
our  activities.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  few  of 
those  who  have  worked  closely  with  me.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  my  impression  of  what  we  should  do  at  once.  First 
of  all,  I  think  we  should  base  our  financial  calculations 
upon  the  number  of  drug  stores,  and  not  upon  the  possible 
number  of  pharmacists.  I  should  say  that  every  drug  store 
should  pay  into  the  State  Association  $10.00  per  year.  This 
would  give  us  about  $6,600  a  year  income.  I  should  say,  too, 
that  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association  should  be¬ 
come  the  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  that  the  State  Association  return  to  the 
Baltimore  Branch  $4.00  for  each  and  every  drug  store  in 
Baltimore,  or  on  the  proportionate  number  of  drug  stores 
holding  membership  in  the  State  Association.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Branch  would  continue  just  as  it  now  does.  It  might 
elect  its  own  officers,  spend  its  own  money,  and  carry  out 
its  own  program.  This  arrangement  would  give  us  a  more 
solidified  organization,  do  away  with  an  overlapping  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  avoid  the  necessity  of  duplicate  dues,  and  , provide 
for  more  adequate  finances.  Something  must  be  done.  The 
little  band  of  workers  who  spent  so  much  time  at  Annapolis 
not  only  spent  their  own  time  and  efforts,  but  they  spent 
their  own  money.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Association  was 
not  called  on  to  pay  one  penny  of  this  expense.  In  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  the  amount  would  have  exceeded  the  total  income 
of  the  Association.  From  now  on,  we  should  think  and  plan 
for  an  Association  able  to  do  its  job.  To  deny  it  ample 
financial  support  is  to  deny  it  the  chance  to  do  the  job. 
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•‘If  the  finances  are  based  upon  $10.00  per  store,  then 
there  need  be  no  limit  upon  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Association  from  each  store.  Some  special  agreement  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  for  individual  membership  from  per¬ 
sons  not  connected  with  retail  pharmacy,  but  this  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  done.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Publicity  might  be  properly  financed, 
competent  legal  advice  be  at  our  command,  the  scope  of  ‘The 
Maryland  Pharmacist’  expanded,  and  other  activities  given 
adequate  support.  I  present  this  proposal  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  as  certainly  some  way  must  be  found  to  properly 
and  soundly  finance  our  operations. 

“I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposition  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  meeting,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  working  out  all  necessary  detail.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  face  the 
facts  and  make  every  effort  possible  to  bring  into  the  Association 
every  retail  drug  store  in  the  State  and  to  make  them  feel  their 
responsibility  of  carrying  their  share  of  the  load.  If  this  were 
done,  the  Association  would  become  of  far  greater  value  and  could 
do  more  of  the  things  which  need  be  done,  but  which  cannot  be 
done  now  because  of  the  lack  of  financial  support.  I  hope  that 
during  the  year  this  matter  will  be  looked  upon  most  seriously  as 
it  is  probably  the  most  basic  problem  which  now  confronts  the 
Association. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  reconstruct  some  of  our  own  think¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  pharmaceutical  organizations  in  this  State. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association  as  the  authoritative  pharmaceutical  body  because  our 
problems  are  State-wide,  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  State-wide  basis. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  mighty  happy  to  see  the  cordial  relations  which 
have  developed  between  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association 
and  the  State  Association,  and  I  bespeak  the  same  relationship  for 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of.  Maryland,  and  the  Maryland  Board 
of  Pharmacy  itself.  I  believe  that  our  program  should  be  unified 
and  pushed  ahead  in  a  genuinely  cooperative  spirit. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  President  Byrd  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  R.  F.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Swain,  to  confer  with  Dr.  DuMez  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Certainly, 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  typifies  that  type  of  co¬ 
operation  which  I  hope  will  be  made  general  in  our  pharmaceutical 
contacts. 
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At  this  point  I  wish  to  express  my  regrets  that  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Harrison  has  found  it  desirable  to  resign  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  Association.  He  has  served  the  Association  well  and  faithfully 
and  as  he  relinquishes  his  office,  he  certainly  must  feel  that  we  all 
appreciate  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered  and  the  interest  he  has 
shown. 

Irrespective  of  who  the  Association  may  select  to  succeed  Mr. 
Harrison,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  any  one  man  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  interest  and  the  collection  of 
dues.  I  recall  that  one  of  my  predecessors  suggested  that  there  bo 
set  up  in  the  Association,  a  committee  composed  of  county  and  city 
members,  to  cooperate  with  the  treasurer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  I  do  not  know  why  this  has  not  been  done,  but  certainly  it 
should  have  been,  and  I  recommend  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  dues  and  in  making  contacts  with 
the  membership  during  the  year. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  who  have  cooperated  with  me  so  consistently  and 
so  splendidly  during  the  year,  as  without  them,  the  Association  could 
not  possibly  have  made  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  I  recent¬ 
ly  heard  this  group  referred  to  as  the  big  brother  of  the  Association 
and  certainly  my  experience  with  it  during  the  year  has  made  me 
look  upon  it  as  just  this.  The  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  has  shown  itself 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  do  everything  possible  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Association,  to  make  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  a  pleasure,  and  in  many  other  ways  has  shown  its  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  our  interests. 

I  am  sorry  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  name  the  various 
members  of  this  Association  and  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  during  the  year  and  who  have  shown  by  their 
outstanding  efforts,  just  what  they  really  mean  to  us. 

I  shall  close  this  address  as  I  began  it  by  expressing  my  heart¬ 
felt  appreciation  for  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
by  my  fellow  pharmacists,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  recollections 
of  this  year’s  work  will  ever  remain  fresh  and  green  in  my  memory. 

President  Strasburger’s  address  was  given  close  attention,  as 
he  has  long  been  a  leading  figure  in  pharmaceutical  circles,  and  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  go  with  or¬ 
ganization  leadership.  His  address  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

In  order  that  the  members  might  have  a  full  view  of  the  various 
aspects  of  pharmacy  in  the  State,  a  symposium  had  been  arranged 
including  the  report  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  report 
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of  the  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  an  address  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  These 
follow  in  the  order  indicated. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MARYLAND  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY 

1936  —  1937 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  as  iset  forth  in  Section 
231  of  Article  43  of  the  Annotated  Code,  this  report,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1937,  is  respectfully  submitted,  being  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Personnel 

The  Board  was  constituted  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Harry  R.  Rudy,  President 

Robert  L.  Swain,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Lloyd  N.  Richardson 

William  C.  Powell 

L.  M.  Kantner 

Mr.  PowelTs  term  expired  in  May,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  L.  Vernon  Johnson,  of  Saint  Michaels. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  in  this  State,  and  his  appointment  resulted 
from  a  recommendation  by  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 
to  the  Governor  in  June,  1936,  as  Mr.  Powell  stated  he  did  not  desire 
a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Maryland,  and  has  for  years  conducted  a  successful  pharmacy. 
At  one  time  he  was  in  the  production  department  of  Burrough 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  and  recently  served  as  consulting 
chemist  with  the  Pharmacal  Products  Company,  Easton,  Mary¬ 
land.  Mr.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Saint  Michaels  Bank,  and 
at  the  present  time,  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Welfare  Board  of 
Talbot  County.  He  is  also  a  former  president  of  the  Maryland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association.  He  brings  to  his  new  duties  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  and  experience  background,  and  this  is  bound  to  be  helpful  in 
the  work  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Johnson  was  assigned  the  subject  of 
chemistry,  and  he  participated  in  the  examinations  conducted  on 
June  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  Board,  at  this  time,  wishes  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  splendid 
services  which  Mr.  William  C.  Powell  has  rendered.  Mr.  Powell  be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  1902,  and 
maintained  his  memberiship,  unbroken,  until  his  retirement  this  year. 
Mr.  Powell,  in  keeping  with  the  other  early  members  of  the  Board, 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  first  Pharmacy  Act  passed  in  this 
State,  and  for  many  years  prior  thereto,  labored  constantly  to  main¬ 
tain  interest  in  pharmaceutical  legislation.  Credit  for  the  first  State 
act  is,  in  no  small  degree,  due  to  his  work.  During  all  of  his  years 
in  office,  he  served  as  examiner  in  chemistry. 

Mr.  Powell  has  long  been  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  while  he  served  as  president  as  far 
back  as  1897,  his  interest  has  been  maintained  in  full  force  and  vigor 
since  that  time. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Board  to  report  that  at  this  convention 
of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  time  will  be  given  to 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Powell  has  done,  and 
this  will  be  acknowledged  in  a  substantial  manner. 

Examination — Policy  and  Procedure 

The  Board  conducted  three  examinations  during  the  year;  name¬ 
ly,  October  1936,  February,  and  June  1937.  The  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  at  each  examination  was,  as  follow^:  October  1936:  9;  Feb¬ 
ruary  1937:  3;  June  1937:  46,  making  a  total  of  58.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  57  passed;  1  failed,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  98  per  cent. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  examinations  remained  the  same 
as  the  years  preceding;  namely.  Theory  of  Pharmacy,  Chemistry 
(Inorganic  and  Organic),  Materia  Medica,  Chemical  and  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Mathematics,  Pharmaceutical  Law,  Practical  Pharmacy 
(Written  and  Laboratory).  At  each  of  these  examinations,  special 
attention  was  given  to  Practical  Pharmacy,  and  one  full  day  at  each 
meeting  was  allotted  to  this  subject. 

The  assignment  of  subjects  for  the  examinations  during  the 
year  was  as  follows: 

Pharmacy — Robert  L.  Swain 

Chemistry — William  C.  Powell 

Materia  Medica — L.  M.  Kantner 

Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Mathematics — Lloyd  N.  Richardson 

Practical  Pharmacy  (Written  and  Laboratory) — Harry  R.  Rudy 

Pharmaceutical  Law — Robert  L.  Swain 

The  following  table  is  submitted  for  the  examinations  during 
the  calendar  year  1936,  and  while  it  differs  slightly  from  the  Board’s 
fiscal  year,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  afford  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  work  done  during  the  year: 
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(O 

Pharmacy 

1  Practical 

1  Pharmacy 

Materia  Medica 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

> 

i-j 

1. 

Number  of  applicants . 

45 

45 

42 

45 

45 

45 

45 

2. 

Number  pasasing  . 

41 

30 

38 

36 

39 

23 

31 

3. 

Number  failing  . 

4 

15 

4 

9 

6 

22 

14 

4. 

Percentage  passing  . 

91 

66 

90 

80 

87 

51 

69 

5. 

Percentage  failing  . 

9 

33 

10 

20 

13 

49 

31 

6. 

Average  for  the  class . 

76 

77 

83 

80 

77 

73 

77 

7. 

Highest  general  average . 

87 

90 

97 

93 

89 

94 

88 

8. 

Lowest  general  average . 

64 

63 

70 

61 

65 

32 

60 

9. 

Percentage 

falling  below  60  %* . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10. 

Percentage  making  from 

60%  to  74%  inclusive** 

9 

33 

10 

20 

13 

40 

31 

^Includes  59%  and  lower. 


** Includes  60%  to  74%  inclusive.  Does  not  include  the  75% 
grades. 

Percentage  passing  is  based  on  75%  and  over,  although  as 
low  as  60%  on  theory  subjects  is  allowed  without  failure,  if 
general  average  is  75%  or  better. 


Record  of  Examinations  Held 


October  12,  13,  14,  1936: 

Registered  Pharmacists : 

Applicants  Passed  Withheld 

9  9  0 

February  15,  16,  17,  1937: 

Registered  Pharmacists : 

Applicants  Passed  Withheld 

3  11 

June  28,  29,  30,  1937: 

Registered  Pharmacists: 

Applicants  Passed  Withheld 

46  22  24 


Failed 

0 


Failed 

1 


Failed 

0 
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Total  Number  Examined  for  Registration  as  Pharmacists: 
Registered  Pharmacists : 

Applicants  Passed  Withheld  Failed 

58  32  25  1 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  table,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  1936  saw  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  compulsory  four 


year  course  of  study,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 

believed 

helpful  to 

set  out  a  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in 

the  year 

preceding. 

Average  for  the  Class 

1935 

1936 

Class  Average 

71 

76 

Pharmacy 

69 

77 

Materia  Medica 

70 

80 

Chemistry 

78 

77 

Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Mathematics 

62 

73 

Pharmaceutical  Law 

74 

77 

Practical  Pharmacy 

79 

83 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Board  to  report  that  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  1936  waiS  substantially  above  that  of  1935.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  amount  of  evidence  before  the  board  is 
too  limited  to  justify  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  it  is  gratifying, 
nevertheless,  to  note  that  the  trend  is  satisfactory.  It  is  believed, 
with  the  advent  of  the  four  year  course,  that  the  number  of  person^ 
failing  State  board  examinations  in  this  State  will  be  substantially 
reduced. 

The  question  involved  in  the  practical  pharmacy  examination 
came  up  for  intensive  study  at  the  annual  Conference  of  Boards  and 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  which  was  held  in  New  York  during  the  week 
of  March  8th.  The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
practical  pharmacy  examination  be  altogether  of  the  laboratory  type, 
and  that  one  full  day  be  given  to  it.  Conforming  to  this  resolution, 
the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  will  discontinue  its  written  prac¬ 
tical  pharmacy  examination,  and  will  give  one  full  day  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  beginning  with  the  June  1937  examination. 

Registrational  Trends  in  Maryland  From  1925  -  1936,  Inclusive 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  registered  by 
examination  as  pharmacists  and  assistant  pharmacists  from  1925 


to  1936,  inclusive: 

Year 

Pharmacists 

Assistant  Pharmacists 

1925 

53 

36 

1926 

65 

40 

1927 

31 

36 

1928 

57 

91 

1929 

89 

78 
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50 

27 


91 


1930 

81 

1931 

86 

1932 

60 

1933 

70 

1934 

75 

1935 

16 

1936 

51 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  new  registrants  was  substan¬ 
tially  up  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935,  but  as  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  last  year,  1935  was  an  off  year,  as  the  four  year 
course  became  effective  in  1932,  and  the  graduating  class  of  1935  was 
made  up  only  of  a  few  who  were  completing  the  three  year  course  of 
study.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  number  of  registrants  in 
1936  is  lower  than  any  year  since  1926,  with  the  exception  of  1927, 
and  this  was  also  an  unusual  year,  as  the  graduating  class  from  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  that  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  who  were  finishing  up  the  old  two  year  course,  which 
was  discarded  in  1925. 


Reciprocal  Registration 


Number  in  State 


Year 

Number  Registered 

January  1,  1937 

1929-1930 

11 

4 

1930-1931 

13 

6 

1931-1932 

10 

1 

1932-1933 

13 

6 

1933-1934 

8 

4 

1934-1935 

7 

3 

1935-1936 

10 

8 

1936-1937 

16 

9 

Total 

88 

41 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  1929  to  1937,  inclusive,  88  were 
registered  by  reciprocity.  In  the  report  of  this  Board  last  year,  it 
was  shown  that  of  the  72  registered  by  reciprocity  from  1929  to 
1936,  inclusive,  only  32  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in 
Maryland  on  January  1,  1936.  Of  the  16  registered  by  reciprocity 
from  1936  to  1937,  9  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  on 
January  1,  1937.  There  seems  to  be  a  pronounced  instability  on 
the  part  of  those  coming  into  the  State  by  reciprocity,  as  experience 
shows  that  many  of  them  do  not  remain. 

All  applications  for  reciprocal  registration  are  gone  into  very 
thoroughly.  The  statement  of  graduation  is  confirmed  by  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  school  of  pharmacy  from  which  graduation  is  claimed. 
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All  claims  as  to  practical  experience  are  also  confirmed,  and  every 
effort  made  to  ascertain  as  much  information  as  possible  regarding 
the  man’s  personal,  professional,  and  moral  qualifications.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  applicant  for  reciprocal  registration  is  required  to  appear 
before  the  Board  personally,  and  to  submit  to  a  searching  interview. 
Questions  are  asked  regarding  his  sobriety,  his  dependability,  and 
oeher  habits  which  might  throw  some  light  upon  his  competency  and 
reliability  as  a  pharmacist.  Information  is  also  sought  showing 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  has  been  accused  of  violation  of  any 
Federal  and  State  laws  bearing  upon  pharmacy.  The  Board  recogn¬ 
izes  its  responsibiliy  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  refuse  reciprocal  registration  when  the  facts  seemed  to  indicate 
that  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

During  the  year  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  granted  reci¬ 
procal  registration  to  sixteen  persons,  in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Certificate 

Name 

Number 

Dated 

Saate 

Samuel  Berkowitz . 

. 3986 

Aug.  6,1936 

Pennsylvania 

Wade  Hampton  Bragg . 

. 3987 

Aug.  6, 1936 

Virginia 

Ray  W.  Pritchard . 

. 3988 

Aug.  6, 1936 

Oregon 

David  Sherry . 

. 3989 

Aug.  6, 1936 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Bessie  Domsky . . 

. 4027 

Oct.  6, 1936 

Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Earle  Leiderman . 

. 4040 

Nov.  27, 1936 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

George  E.  McDuffie . 

. 4041 

Nov.  27, 1936 

South  Carolina 

Louis  J.  F.  Welch . 

. 4043 

Nov.  27, 1936 

Pennsylvania 

William  Henry  Whittlesey... 

. 4044 

Nov.  27, 1936 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Harry  Kershaw . 

. 4048 

Mar.  9,1937 

Pennsylvania 

Lemuel  Hickle  Rinker,  Jr.... 

. 4049 

Mar.  9,1937 

Virginia 

Armand  B.  Vezina . 

. 4050 

Mar.  9,1937 

Massachusetts 

Harold  M.  Dawson . 

. 4051 

Apr.  28, 1937 

West  Virginia 

Augustus  Washington  Nelson. .4052 

Apr.  28,  1937 

Pennsylvania 

Edgar  Challis  Smith . 

. 4053 

Apr.  28,  1937 

Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Ellis  Warshaw . 

. 4054 

Apr.  28, 1937 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Total  Number  Granted  Registration  by  Reciprocity . 16 

Total  Number  Duplicate  Certificates  Issued .  2 

Total  Number  Certifications  Made  for  Reciprocity . 42 
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Certified  for  Reciprocity  to  Other  States 


Year 


Number  Certified 


1929- 1930 

1930- 1931 

1931- 1932 

1932- 1933 

1933- 1934 

1934- 1935 

1935- 1936 

1936- 1937 


12 

14 

25 

5 

11 

31 

45 

42 


Total 


185 


From  1929  to  1937,  inclusive,  185  pharmacists  were  certified  for 
registration  in  other  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  certi¬ 
fications  from  1936  to  1937  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  year 
preceding. 


Drug  Store  Permits 


Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  Section  239-A  of  Article  43 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  constituting  a  portion  of  Chapter 
205,  Acts  of  1935,  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  issued  667  per¬ 
mits  to  retail  pharmacies  up  to  January  1,  1937.  Of  this  number,  440 
were  located  in  Baltimore  City  and  227  in  the  counties  of  the  State. 
This  statement  should  not  be  construed  as  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  of  pharmacies  in  the  State,  as  in  case  of  change  of  owner¬ 
ship,  there  would  be  two  permits  issued  for  the  same  location  during 
the  current  year.  The  number  of  pharmacies  in  Maryland  at  the 
present  time  is  663;  439  being  in  Baltimore  City  and  224  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State. 

During  the  year,  there  were  applications  for  permits  which 
were  denied.  In  one  instance,  the  applicant,  who  had  come  into  this 
State  by  reciprocity  some  years  ago,  sought  a  permit  to  open  a  drug 
store  in  connection  with  a  dance  hall  and  cabaret,  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
poisons  are  too  closely  identified  with  the  public  welfare  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  confusion,  noise,  and  racket  of  a  modern  jazz  hall.  In  an¬ 
other  instance,  the  applicant  desired  to  open  a  drug  store  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  large  giant  markets,  which  have  recently  sprung 
up  in  Baltimore  City.  The  space,  designed  for  the  drug  store,  was 
inspected  by  members  of  the  Board  as  well  as  inspectors  of  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Health.  The  application  was  denied, 
because  the  facts  seemed  to  strongly  indicated  that  a  pharmacy  could 
not  be  operated  under  the  circumstances  without  endangering  the 
public  health  and  safety. 
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Drug  Stores  Opened  And  Closed 

Twenty-one  drug  stores  were  opened  in  Maryland  in  1936,  and 
of  this  number,  fourteen  were  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  seven 
in  the  counties  of  the  State. 

During  1936,  twenty-one  drug  stores  were  closed,  and  of  this 
number,  sixteen  were  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  five  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State. 

Manufacturers’  Permits 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  Section  239-B,  Article  43 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  a  part  of  Chapter  205,  Acts  of 
1935,  the  Board  issued  130  permits,  authorizing  the  holders  thereof 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  medicines,  toilet  articles, 
dentifrices  and  cosmetics. 

During  the  year,  any  number  of  applications  for  manufacturers’ 
permits  were  denied,  and  none  were  granted  until  the  premises  were 
inspected  and  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  brought  about.  The 
Board  is  fairly  certain  that  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  in  this  State  have  not  yet  obtained 
permits,  but  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  operate  in  households,  on 
farms,  and  in  small  villages,  and  their  products  are  sold  in  a  rather 
obscure  manner,  these  concerns  can  only  be  run  down  through  for¬ 
tunate  circumstances.  Just  recently,  the  Board  encountered  in  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  a  preparation  guaranteed  for  the  cure  of  pneumonia, 
simply  by  being  present  when  a  customer  stopped  a  man  at  a  filling 
station,  and  asked  him  to  bring  her  a  bottle  of  the  medicine.  This 
lead  was  followed  through,  and  the  man’s  place  of  business  identified 
and  located.  While  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  no  permit 
issued  in  this  instance,  it  does,  nevertheless,  illustrate  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  this  work.  In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that 
every  applicant  for  a  permit  to  engage  in  manufacturing  is  required 
to  submit  to  a  personal  interview  by  the  Board,  and  to  supply  all  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Board  deems  pertinent  in  each  individual  case. 

U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  In  Drug  Stores 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  229-a,  Article  43  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland,  constitutiog  a  part  of  Chapter  165,  Acts  of  1935, 
every  retail  drug  store  in  Maryland  must  have  on  hand  the  current 
edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Form¬ 
ulary.  During  the  year,  every  retail  drug  store  in  the  State  was  in¬ 
spected  from  this  point  of  view,  and  the  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  in  each  in¬ 
stance  was  stamped  and  signed  with  the  name  of  the  inspector  and  the 
serial  numbers  recorded  on  the  records  of  the  office.  The  Board  is 
happy  to  report  that,  by  the  time  the  inspection  was  completed,  every 
pharmacy  in  the  State  conformed  to  the  law  in  this  respect. 
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Professional  and  Technical  Equipment  in  Drug  Stores 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  229-b,  Article  43  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland,  comprising  a  portion  of  Chapter  165,  Acts  of  1935, 
it  is  provided  that  “every  registered  pharmacy  must  be  equipped  with 
proper  pharmaceutical  utensils,  so  that  prescriptions  may  be  properly 
filled,  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary 
preparations  properly  compounded.  The  Maryland  Board  of  Phar¬ 
macy  shall  prescribe  the  minimum  of  such  professional  and  technical 
equipment  which  a  pharmacy  shall  at  all  times  possess.  No  permit 
shall  be  issued  or  continued  for  the  conduct  of  a  pharmacy  until  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  been  complied  with,  and  any  per¬ 
son  violating  this  section,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdeameanor  and  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.” 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Board  covering  last  year,  a  mini¬ 
mum  list  of  professional  and  technical  apparatus  was  compiled,  and 
this  list  was  set  up  as  a  portion  of  the  form  upon  which  application  is 
made  for  a  permit  to  operate  a  retail  drug  store.  Every  applicant 
is  required  to  state,  under  oath,  that  his  store  conforms  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  order  to  understand  how 
well  the  drug  stores  of  the  State  met  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  professional  and  technical  apparatus,  inspections  were 
made  looking  to  this  end.  All  retail  drug  stores  in  the  counties  were 
officially  inspected,  and  for  the  most  part,  were  found  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law,  although  in  some  instances  this  was  not  true. 
At  the  present  time,  a  similar  inspection  is  being  made  of  the  retail 
drug  stores  in  Baltimore  City.  While  this  inspection  is  by  no  means 
finished,  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  percentage 
of  compliance  in  the  city  is  substantially  below  that  in  the  counties. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  stores  were  found  having  no  water 
available  to  the  prescription  department,  except  that  at  the  soda 
fountain,  or  in  a  lavatory  contained  in  the  same  room  in  which  the 
toilet  was  located.  One  drug  store  was  encountered  in  which  there 
was  a  toilet  in  the  prescription  room  itself.  Obviously,  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  abominable,  and  the  Board  took  steps  to  have  them 
corrected. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board  wishes  to  direct  attention  to  Section 
229-c,  Article  43  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  Chapter  165, 
Acts  of  1935,  which  provides  as  follows: 

“No  permit  shall  be  issued  or  continued  for  the  conduct 
of  a  pharmacy  unless  the  premises  of  such  pharmacy  shall  be 
equipped  with  proper  sanitary  appliances  and  kept  in  a  clean 
and  orderly  manner.” 

The  Board  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  inspectors  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  make  complaint  about  matters  of  cleanliness  in 
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prescription  departments.  In  many  instances,  the  prescription  de¬ 
partment  appears  to  be  the  stepchild  of  the  drug:  store.  It  is  a  stor¬ 
age  room,  a  room  where  all  the  odds  and  ends  are  kept,  including 
kegs,  bottles,  garbage,  garbage  cans,  etc.  During  the  year  the  Board 
has  carried  on  a  quiet  effort  to  bring  about  necessary  improvement  in 
those  cases  where  improvement  was  plainly  required.  This  effort 
will  be  continued  until  satisfactory  conditions  are  brought  about. 
The  Board  asks  the  cooperation  and  support  of  that  group  in  phar¬ 
macy  interested  in  bringing  about  better  conditions.  The  Board  has 
refrained  from  giving  any  publicity  to  this  phase  of  its  work,  but 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  every  pharmacy  in  the  State 
worthy  of  being  called  a  pharmacy.  There  is  absolutely  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  existence  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  been 
found.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  throughout  all  discussions  of  a 
pharmaceutical  nature,  that  the  retail  drug  store  is  called  upon 
many  times  a  day  to  render  highly  intricate  professional  public  health 
service.  In  order  that  this  public  health  service  may  be  of  a  proper 
character,  the  law  provides  that  only  qualified  persons  shall  engage 
in  it,  and  certainly  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  must  be  for  it  to  maintain,  at  least,  rudimentary  sanitary  and 
hygienic  conditions. 

Increased  Educational  Preparation 

In  the  report  of  this  Board  covering  last  year,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  were  on  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis, 
particularly  as  too  large  a  portion  of  poorly  prepared  high  school 
graduates  were  being  admitted. 

During  the  year,  this  was  the  subject  of  discussion  with  the 
Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  dean  of  the  school.  The  Board  is  gratified  to  state  that  this 
condition  has  been  substantially  improved  as  evidenced  by  the  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  current  catalog  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  dealing 
with  the  requirements  for  admission.  (See  page  99) 

It  is  believed  that  these  requirements  will  cut  down  materially 
the  number  of  poorly  qualified  matriculants,  and  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  promotion  will  result  in  a  higher  degree  of-  scholarship 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  thus  a  better  prepared  class  will 
present  itself  to  the  Board  for  examination. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board  wishes  to  state  that  there  is  now 
functioning  in  this  country  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  in  the  field  of  pharmacy 
as  the  accrediting  agency,  comparable  to  the  accrediting  agencies  in 
other  professional  and  educational  fields. 

It  is  believed  that  the  entrance  requirements  now  in  effect  at 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland,  represent  a  sub- 
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stantial  advance  over  those  in  effect  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  policy  and  attitude  of  the 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 

Cooperative  Activities 

The  Board  maintained  membership  in  the  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  during  the  year,  and  cooperated  as  effective¬ 
ly  as  circumstances  required  with  the  work  which  the  association 
carries  on. 

The  Board  also  maintained  membership  in  the  Conference  of 
Boards  and  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  N.A.B.P.  District  No.  2,  which 
comprises  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conference  of  this  group,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  March  8  and  9.  Mr.  Kantner  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  State  Board  Examination  questions,  Mr.  Rudy  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Pharmacy  Examinations,  Mr. 
Richardson  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Ex¬ 
perience  Requirements,  and  Robert  L.  Swain  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Examination  Statistics  as  well  as  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

The  Board  also  maintained  membership  in  the  Conference  of 
.Pharmaceutical  Law  Enforcement  Officials,  as  the  work  of  this  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  enforcement  agency  is  directly  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  Board  is  designed  to  serve. 

During  the  year  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar¬ 
macy  established  an  official  publication,  known  as  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmaceutical  Education.  As  the  Board  is  directly 
concerned  with  all  matters  of  pharmaceutical  education,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  became  a  subscriber  to  this  publication. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  recognizes  that  during  recent  years 
changes  of  a  fundamental  character  have  come  about  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Board  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  as  well  as  to 
the  manufacturing  and  drug  industry.  Situations  are  certain  to 
arise  wherein,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  B'oard  is  required 
to  take  a  very  positive  stand  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  in¬ 
volved.  However,  it  is  presumed  that  everyone  is  in  accord  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  new  legislation,  and  that  they  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  a  carefully  thought  out  effort  to  place  pharmacy  on  a  higher 
plane,  and  to  improve  its  standing  as  a  professional,  public  health 
pursuit.  Acting  upon  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  the  Board  pledges 
its  best  efforts  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  program,  and  asks  that  it  be 
given  the  full,  wholehearted,  and  unreserved  support  of  that  group  in 
pharmacy  which  is  moving  and  thinking  in  the  same  direction. 

Finances 

Under  the  State  Budget  Act,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  no 
funds  subject  to  its  control.  All  funds  collected  by  the  Board  are 
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held  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  disbursements  made  on 
approved  vouchers. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  include  in  this  report 
a  copy  of  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Board’s  finances  made  by  the 
State  Auditor.  Up  to  the  time  of  making  this  report,  the  books  of 
the  Board  had  not  been  audited  since  the  last  convention,  and  thus 
it  is  not  possible  to  include  any  financial  statement  from  this  source. 
The  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  on  April  30,  1937,  was 
$2,638.87. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  PHARMACY 

At  the  request  of  President  Byrd  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  Chairman  convoked  the  committee  in  August  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  certain  personnel  changes  on  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Byrd  expressed  a  desire  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  complimented  it  on  its  work 
of  recommendation  of  higher  entrance  requirements  and  scholastic 
standards  for  the  school.  The  committee  reviewed  with  Doctors 
Byrd  and  DuMez  its  recommendations  and  after  careful  delibera¬ 
tion,  President  Byrd  appointed  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Dr.  E. 
F.  Kelly,  chairman.  Dr.  A.  G.  DuMez,  Dr.  R.  L.  Swain  and  John  C. 
Krantz,  Jr.  to  study  the  wisdom  of  the  prerequisite  collegiate  train¬ 
ing  for  the  School  of  Pharmcay. 

The  general  committee  met  again  in  October  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Dunning  and  organized  for  its  autumn  work.  At  this  meeting 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  reviewed  again  the  last  year’s  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  presented  and  adopted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Baltimore  meeting.  The  faculty  of  the  school  had 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  increase  the  tuition  fee  fifty  dollars  this 
year.  The  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy  recommended  also 
that  the  school  accept  as  students  beginning  October,  1936,  only 
those  applicants  who  were  certified  for  college  by  their  respective 
high  schools.  Apropos  of  this  recommendation  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reported  that  in  October,  1936,  90  students  matriculated 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  that  in  October,  1936,  there  were 
59  matriculants,  29  of  which  were  on  the  certified  list.  ,  The  dean 
and  the  president  had  indicated  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  was  not  adopted  by  the  Association  until  June, 
and  in  addition,  the  financial  loss  which  this  recommendation  would 
impose  upon  the  school,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  this  re¬ 
commendation  in  its  entirety  in  1936.  The  President  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  plan. 

The  general  committee  met  again  on  the  evening  of  November 
3rd  at  the  home  of  Dr.  George  A.  Bunting.  President  Byrd  and 
Dean  DuMez  were  present.  The  future  plans,  financial  and  scholastic 
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of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  were  discussed.  The  President  expressed 
his  willingness  to  ask  the  legislature  for  such  funds  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  school,  if  the  high 
entrance  requirmeents  and  scholastic  standards  recommended  by  this 
committee  were  adopted.  In  order  that  the  faculty  could  maintain 
a  closer  contact  with  the  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
President  appointed  a  laison  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Kelly, 
chariman.  Dr.  R.  L.  Swain,  Dr.  A.  G.  DuMez,  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.  As  this  committee  represents  both  the 
faculty  and  the  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  it  was  thought 
by  the  President  that  this  group  could  better  study  the  detailed 
workings  of  the  school  and  keep  the  general  committee  advised. 

The  first  subcommittee,  herein  mentioned,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Byrd  met  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  January  21st,  convoked  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  E.  F.  Kelly. 
The  financial  status  of  the  school  was  discussed.  The  feasibility  of 
requiring  one  or  two  years  of  college  training  as  a  prerequisite  for 
pharmacy  was  considered.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  committee  that 
college  prerequisite  be  not  instituted  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  The 
committee  decided  to  study  the  effects  of  such  advanced  require¬ 
ments  on  the  student  bodies  of  the  other  professional  schools  when 
they  were  inaugurated.  This  study  is  still  underway  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  portion  of  next  year’s  report. 

The  second  committee,  herein  mentioned,  intended  as  a  laison 
committee,  met  in  the  office  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  May  19th, 
convoked  by  Chairman  Kelly.  Dr.  Byrd  was  presented.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  informed  the  committee  that  the  state  appropriation  to  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  annually  had  been  increased  from  $3,985  to 
$37,985,  an  annual  increase  of  $34,000.  The  Committee  on  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  takes  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr.  Byrd 
on  his  success  in  securing  more  adequate  support  for  all  departments 
of  the  University,  but  particularly  does  the  committee  compliment 
the  President  on  and  thank  him  for  his  successful  efforts  to  put  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  on  a  proper  financial  basis.  With  this  increased 
income,  the  school  is  supported  probably  to  a  greater  degree  from 
public  funds  than  any  other  school  of  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States. 

At  this  meeting  the  Dean  proposed  the  following  requirements 
for  admission  for  scholarship  and  graduation  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  are  to  appear  in  the  forth  coming 
prospectus  of  the  school. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  meet  fully  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar¬ 
macy. 
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Admission  lo  Freshman  Class  from  Secondary  Schools 

An  applicant  from  a  secondary  school  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  either  by  certificate,  or  by  examination  or  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  methods. 

Admission  by  Certificate;  An  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  secondary  school  which  is  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland  or  by  an  accrediting 
agent  of  at  least  equal  rank,  and  which  requires  for  gradua¬ 
tion  not  less  than  15  units,  grouped  as  follows; 

Required  and  Elective  Subjects:  required  subjects  7 
units,  elective  8  units,  total  15  units. 

Required  Subjects:  English,  (I,  II,  III,  IV),  3  units; 
algebra  to  quadraties,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  his¬ 
tory,  1  unit;  science,  1  unit.  Total  7  units. 

Elective  Subjects:  Agriculture,  astronomy,  biology, 
botany,  chemistry,  civics,  drawing,  economics,  general 
science,  geology,  history^  home  economics,  vocational  sub¬ 
jects,  languages,  mathematics,  physical  geography,  physics, 
zoology,  or  any  other  subject  offered  in  a  standard  high  or 
preparatory  school  for  which  graduation  credit  is  granted 
toward  college  or  university  entrance.  Total  of  8  units  re¬ 
quired. 

A  unit  represents  a  year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school,  and  constitutes  approximately  one-fourth 
of  a  full  year’s  work.  It  presupposes  a  school  year  of  36 
to  40  weeks,  recitation  periods  of  from  40  to  60  minutes, 
and  for  each  study  four  or  five  class  exercises  a  week. 
Double  laboratory  periods  in  any  science  or  vocational 
study  are  considered  a.s  equivalent  to  one  class  exercise. 
Normally,  not  more  than  three  units  are  allowed  for  four 
'years  of  English.  If,  however,  a  fifth  course  has  been 
taken,  an  extra  unit  will  be  granted. 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary  school  in  Mary¬ 
land  who  meets  the  state  certification  requirements  will 
be  admitted  upon  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  from 
the  principal.  A  graduate  who  does  not  fully  meet  these 
requirements  may  be  required  to  present  further  evidence 
of  ability  to  undertake  college  work.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  Admissions,  this  may  include  an  appro¬ 
priate  examination.  Such  examinations  will  be  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  each  of  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September  at  Baltimore  and  other  convenient  places 
in  the  State.  Applicants  concerned  will  be  notified  when 
and  where  to  report. 

An  applicant  for  admission  by  certificate  from  a  second¬ 
ary  school  not  located  in  Maryland  must  be  recommended 
by  the  principal,  and  must  have  attained  the  certification-to- 
college  grade  of  the  school.  If  the  school  does  not  have 
such  a  quality  grade,  then  the  average  of  the  applicant’s 
school  grades  must  be  at  least  ten  points  or  one  letter  high¬ 
er  than  the  lowest  passing  grade  of  the  school. 

Admission  by  examination;  An  applicant  from  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  who  is  not  eligible  for  admission  by  certifi¬ 
cate  may  seek  entrance  through  either  of  two  types  of  ex- 
amnation:  (1)  he  may  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
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sions  for  permission  to  report  at  the  University  for  an  ex¬ 
amination,  the  result  of  which  will  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  secondary  school  record  to  determine  whether  the 
applicant  should  be  admitted,  or  (2)  he  may  be  admitted 
on  presenting  evidence  of  having  passed  satisfactorily 
other  approved  examinations  in  the  subjects  required  for 
graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school.  Such 
examinations  are  olfered  by  the  College  Extrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City, 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg  . 

A  non-certified  applicant,  who  is  a  resident  of  Mary¬ 
land,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  without  examination 
if  his  scholastic  average  is  1.5  or  above  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  (A  4;  B,  3;  C,  2; 
D,  1 ;  or  the  equivalent  where  another  grading  system  is 
used).  If  his  scholastic  average  is  below  1.5,  an  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  required.  This  year  the  Iowa  University  con¬ 
tent  examination  will  be  used. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  approved,  not  only 
by  the  Director  of  Admissions,  but  also  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Admissions  of  the  Faculty  Council  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 


Admission  With  Advanced  Standing 

A  student  who  presents  in  addition  to  high-school  re¬ 
quirements,  credit  for  subjects  taken  in  a  school  of  phar¬ 
macy  holding  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  will  be  given  credit  for  the  courses  of 
equal  length  and  content  which  correspond  to  those  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  provided  he 
presents  an  official  transcript  of  his  record  and  a  proper 
certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Credit  for  general  educational  subjects  will  be  given  to 
a  student  presenting  evidence  of  having  completed  work  in 
an  accredited  academic  institution  equal  in  value  to  that 
outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

A  transferring  student  in  either  case  must  satisfy  the 
preliminary  educational  requrements  outlined  under  “Re¬ 
quirements  for  Admission  to  Freshman  Class  from  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools.” 

Special  Students 

An  applicant  who  cannot  furnish  sufficient  entrance 
credit  and  who  does  not  desire  to  make  up  the  units  in 
which  he  is  deficient  may  enter  as_  a  special  student  and 
pursue  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum,  but  will  not  be 
eligible  for  graduation  and  will  not  receive  a  diploma.  The 
Faculty  Council  reserves  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  preliminary  training  of  the  applicant  is  sufficient. 

Application  Blank  for  Admission 

An  application  blank  for  admission  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  the 
Dean.  The  form  must  be  filled  out  in  full  with  the  names 
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of  all  schools  attended,  signed  by  the  applicant  and  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  with  the  required 
photograph  and  the  two  dollar  investigation  fee.  Do  not 
send  diplomas  or  certificates.  The  Director  of  Admissions 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  will  secure  all  necessary  cre¬ 
dentials  after  the  application  has  been  received.  Do  not 
make  application  unless  reasonably  certain  that  preparation 
is  sufficient  or  unless  intending  to  complete  preparation  if 
insufficient.  Ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  seeuring 
credentials  and  investigating  schools.  If  the  applicant 
qualifies  for  the  study  of  the  profession  a  certificate  will  be 
issued. 


Scholarship  Requirements 

A  student,  to  be  advanced  to  full  standing  in  the  class 
of  the  next  succeeding  year,  must  have  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  all  of  the  scheduled  work  of  the  preceding  year  but, 
for  the  purposes  of  classification,  he  will  be  considered  to 
have  attained  this  rank  if  he  receives  passing  grades  in  not 
less  than  four-fifths  of  the  scheduled  work. 

A  student,  who  fails  to  obtain  passing  grades  in  less 
than  four-fifths  of  the  scheduled  work,  will  be  passed  on 
probation.  A  student,  who  fails  to  obtain  passing  grades  in 
less  than  one-half  of  the  scheduled  work,  will  be  required  to 
withdraw. 

A  student  on  probation,  who  fails  to  obtain  passing 
grades  in  all  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  scheduled  with  a 
quality  count  of  not  less  than  five  points  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  credit  hours  represented,  will  be  required  to 
withdraw. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.S. 
in  Phar.)  will  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate  who  has  met 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  completion  of  the  full  prescribed  curriculum 

2.  A  total  semester  hour  credit  of  140,  with  a  quali¬ 
ty  count  for  the  last  two  years  of  not  less  than 
twice  the  total  semester  hours  of  credit  scheduled 
for  that  period. 

3.  The  work  of  the  last  year  must  be  in  courses  offer¬ 
ed  in  this  school  and  must  be  done  in  residence  at  this 

school. 

The  followng  values  in  “points”  are  assigned -to  the 
foregoing  grades: 

4  points  for  each  hour  of  grade  A 

3  points  for  each  hour  of  grade  B 

2  points  for  each  hour  of  grade  C 

1  point  for  each  hour  of  grade  D 

The  committee  is  pleased  with  the  content  of  this  report.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
With  more  exacting  requirements  for  admission,  more  stringent 
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scholarship  requirements  and  a  greatly  reduced  student  body,  the 
policy  of  the  institution  once  again  conforms  with  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  citizenshp  pharmaceutic  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
committee  cherishes  this  harmonious  relationship  and  will  see  to  it 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  that  the  policy  of  the  School  of 
Pharmcay  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Maryland 
who  have  given  so  generously  to  its  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  KRANTZ,  JR.,  Chairman. 

Approved  by  entire  committee. 


PHARMACY’S  PLACE  IN  THE  GENERAL  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAM 

By  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd 

One  feature  of  the  morning  program  was  an  address  by  Dr.  H. 
C.  Byrd,  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Byrd’s  topic 
was  “Pharmacy’s  Place  in  the  General  University  Program.” 

In  the  course  of  this  address.  Dr.  Byrd  -said: 

During  all  my  years  of  association  with  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  I  have  had  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy.  During  this  period,  its  curriculum  has  grown  from 
two  years  of  what  was  little  more  than  vocational  work  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  four-year  college.  All  courses  have  been  developed  so  that  they 
are  of  collegiate  grade  and  now  conform  to  accepted  academic 
standards. 

Through  my  early  association  with  Frank  Kelly,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  dean  of  the  School,  I  learned  to  know  the  various 
faculty  members,  their  collegiate  training  and  their  professional  and 
educational  standing.  During  these  days,  I  learned  that  the  phar¬ 
macists  of  this  State  were  united  in  their  support  of  the  School, 
and  that  it  was  their  desire  to  have  it  conform  in  every  respect  to 
the  highest  possible  standards. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  particularly  gratified  at  the  re¬ 
port  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  this 
Association.  This  committee  was  established  in  1920,  as  I  recall, 
and  was  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  the  pharmacists  of  the 
State  into  closer  relationship  with  the  School.  This  committee  was 
meant  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  pharmaceutical  profession 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  drug  industry  in  this  State.  I  have 
followed  the  work  of  this  committee  through  the  years,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  Back  in  those  days  when  we  were 
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seeking-  a  new  building  and  a  modernization  of  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  this  committee  did  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  plans.  It  kept  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  advised  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  School,  and  marshalled  their  influence  behind  the 
project.  Their  efforts  were  highly  successful,  a  fact  which  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  the  magnificent  building  now  housing  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  group  in  Baltimore.  I  take  pleasure  in 
extending  my  earnest  congratulations  to  the  Committee  on  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  this  Association,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  to  it 
for  the  many  years  of  constructive  service  it  has  rendered  to  the 
University.  I  hope  that  the  committee  may  be  continued,  and  that  the 
University  will  always  have  the  benefit  of  this  close  tie-up  with  the 
pharmacists  of  the  State.  In  other  problems  of  the  University  this 
committee  has  been  so  helpful  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  any 
estimate  on  what  this  help  has  meant.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  regard 
the  committee  as  something  bigger  in  the  life  of  the  University  than  a 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  To  me  it  is  rather  a  laison 
between  the  University  and  a  great  industry,  a  great  aid  in  the 
general  university  problems  of  health  education. 

But,  while  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  during  the  past 
decade  or  so,  those  familiar  with  present  day  thinking  in  pharma¬ 
ceutical  education  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  our  final  goal.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  with  many  that  profes¬ 
sional  education  should  not  train  more  men  than  can  be  absorbed  in 
useful  work  in  any  particular  field.  In  other  words,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  should  not  seek  to  turn 
out  a  greater  number  of  graduates  than  the  profession  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  need. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  outline  a  specific  program  for 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  to  say  definitely  what  the  future  holds  for 
pharmaceutical  education,  but  we  are  going  to  be  more  selective  in 
considering  our  applications  for  admission.  By  this  I  mean  that  we 
should  seek  to  attract  those  students  whose  high  school  records  give 
evidence  of  their  ability  satisfactorily  to  pursue  college  work.  The 
student  body  has  had  too  large  a  proportion  of  poorly  prepared  stu¬ 
dents.  This  is  an  unnecessary  reflection  on  the  School,  and  we  are 
taking  steps  to  correct  it. 

I  have  also  noted  that  in  addition  to  a  disproportionate  number 
of  poorly  prepared  high  school  pupils,  the  standard  of  work  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  has  not  always,  in  my  judgment,  been  sufficiently 
high.  Students  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  and  have  pursued  the 
curriculum  to  its  close  without  conforming  to  a  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship.  One  reason,  of  course,  for  this  has  been  the 
necessity  of  supporting  largely  the  school  from  student  fees.  This 
no  longer  need  be  a  primary  cause,  as  the  Legislature  has  made 
ample  provision  for  financial  aid.  From  now  on  a  qualitative  stand- 
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ard  of  scholarship,  higher  than  that  now  in  eifect,  will  he  required. 

It  is  possible  that  education  in  Pharmacy  may  take  two  trends, 
on  a  two  year  curriculum  to  develop  men  to  hold  the  less  important 
positions  in  business  and  the  other  a  four-year  curriculum  to  supply 
needs  in  the  fields  of  research  and  teaching.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know, 
and  neither  does  any  one  else,  what  will  be  the  methods  of  achieving 
our  goal,  but  I  do  know  that,  whatever  the  methods  may  be,  we  must 
plan  to  maintain  standards  as  will  hold  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  which  should  enable  Pharmacy  to  play  its  full  part  in  protecting 
the  general  health. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  am  confident  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  School,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
pharmacists  and  drug  industry  in  this  State,  will  be  better  served  by 
intelligent  cooperation  of  all  pharmacy  groups.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  should  not  cooperate  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
in  securing  the  betterment  of  pharmaceutical  conditions  in  this  State. 
Let  me  appeal  for  the  proper  kind  of  teamwork  between  these  bodies. 
As  president  of  the  University,  I  pledge  you  every  cooperation  and 
shall  be  glad  to  work  with  you  fully  and  completely  to  place  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  on  the  .soundest  educational  plane,  as,  by  so 
doing,  we  shall  not  only  raise  the  standards  of  pharmaceutical  educa¬ 
tion,  but  establish  for  pharmacy  as  a  profession  such  a  place  in  the 
educational  and  business  world  that  it  will  come  to  hold  a  more  valu¬ 
able  place  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  and  further  increase  confidence 
in  the  value  of  Pharmacy  in  our  general  health  program. 

Dr.  Byrd’s  address  was  received  with  prolonged  applause,  as 
his  interest  in  pharmacy  is  well  known  and  he  himself  enjoys  great 
popularity  with  the  members  of  the  Association. 

PRESENTATION  OF  SILVER  SERVICE  TO  MR.  W.  C.  POWELL 

A  silver  service  was  presented  to  Mr.  William  C.  Powell  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  of  President  Byrd’s  address.  The  presen¬ 
tation  speech  was  made  by  Robert  L.  Swain,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy. 

During  the  course  of  this  address,  it  was  remarked  that  Mr. 
Powell  was  born  in  Snow  Hill  in  1874,  and  that  he  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  true  Eastern  Shore  product.  Reference  was  made  to 
Mr.  Powell’s  long  and  active  participation  in  local  politics  and  in 
civic  affairs.  He  was  referred  to  as  having  come  from  an  old  phar¬ 
maceutical  family,  and  that  the  store  which  he  operates  has  been 
open  for  seventy-five  years,  and  that  during  all  of  this  period  had 
been  true  to  the  highest  traditions  of  pharmacy. 
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Dr.  Swain  said  that  Mr.  Powell  served  as  president  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1897,  and  that  he  was  the  young¬ 
est  man  to  serve  in  this  position.  Mr.  Powell  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  State  Pharmacy  Law,  and  when  this  act  was 
finally  passed  in  1902,  Mr.  Powell  was  immediately  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  set  up  under  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Powell  retained  his  membership  on  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Pharmacy  from  1902  to  1937.  During  the  earlier  years,  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  its  administration  and  interpretation.  He  was  a 
dominant  influence  throughout  his  entire  membership,  but  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  earlier  days  when  matters  of  policy  were  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

It  was  pointed  out,  too,  that  during  Mr.  Powell’s  incumbency  on 
the  Board  he  served  as  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  national  reputation  for  his  extraordinary  talent  as  an  ex¬ 
aminer  in  chemistry.  Mr.  Powell’s  grasp  of  this  difficult  field  was 
universally  recognized.  His  questions  were  well  phrased,  and 
showed  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  chem¬ 
istry  has  always  been  his  hobby.  He  knows  its  underlying  philosophy, 
and  is  familiar  with  its  modern  development.  He  maintains  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  has  made  every  effort 
to  keep  up-to-date. 

In  closing  his  remarks.  Dr.  Swain  said  that  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board  were  very  happy  indeed  to  honor  Mr.  Powell,  and  that  they 
greatly  appreciated  his  outstanding  services  to  the  Board  of  Phar¬ 
macy  during  his  long  years  of  active  service. 

REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  C.  POWELL  UPON  RECEIPT  OF 
SILVER  SERVICE 

In  a  letter  dated  June  1,  Secretary  Swain  wrote  me  of  the 
plans  of  this  presentation  and  asked  me  to  address  the  Association 
with  special  reference  to  “high  lights”  of  what  has  happened  during 
my  incumbency.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  suggested  “to  discuss 
it  from  a  historical  point  of  view.” 

Agreeable  to  the  request  I  have  decided  to  review,  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  achievements,  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  the  form  of 
a  Memory  Picture.  To  examine  it  not  by  a  “spot-light”  analysis, 
that  is  too  glamorous,  but  by  the  changing  lights  and  shadows,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  back-ground  and  side-lights. 

By  this  method  we  are  more  likely  to  recapture  the  ideals  of 
the  past,  appropriate  them  for  the  present  and  to  pass  them  along 
as  a  productive  endowment  for  the  future. 

In  my  Memory  Picture  the  back-ground  of  the  retrospection  is 
colored  with  varigated  personalities  that  blend  with  the  whole  mak- 
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ing  a  canvas  that  is  pleasing  in  effect  and  can  be  hung  in  our  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Accomplishment. 

It  is  not  by  a  trick  of  the  eye  but  by  the  mellowing  process  of 
time,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  we  discern,  1897  to  1902 — ^Aughui- 
baugh.  Corning,  Culbreth,  Caspari,  the  Dohmes,  the  Frames,  Foster, 
Forman,  the  Hancocks,  Henry,  Hynson,  McKinney,  the  Muths, 
Simons,  Stam,  Schulze,  Schraeder,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Ware  and 
Winkelman  busily  engaged  with  a  manuscript  easily  identified  as 
the  proposed  pharmacy  law  for  the  State.  Around  the  group  is  a 
halo  of  culture  and  refinementt,  explaining  the  ensemble  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  pictured  upon  their  faces. 

In  1897  Base,  DeReeves,  Millard,  Merrick,  Smith  and  William¬ 
son  were  added  to  the  group — an  expansion  of  the  picture  shows 
they  played  an  important  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  pharmacy 
law  for  the  State. 

I  wish  I  were  endowed  with  the  artistic  touch  so  that  I 
might  record  with  triumphs  of  color  the  outstanding  pharmaceutical 
event  of  1902. 

Instead  of  color  I  am  going  to  resort  to  the  verbal  description 
of  Doctor  Dohme,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  when  it 
v/as  made  known  the  pharmacy  bill  had  been  enacted  into  a  law — 
“Hats  at  once  were  thrown  into  the  air,  lungs  yelled  the  glad  tidings 
and  the  band  struck  up  the  refrain — Everything  Comes  to  Him  Who 
Waits.” 

The  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  change,  we  shift  our  po¬ 
sition,  we  view  it  from  side  and  center,  new  colors  come  into  view 
and  we  realize  the  movement  and  the  incident  of  the  picture  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  figures  in  the  back-ground — the  colorist  has  brought 
us  into  a  new  era. 

With  the  changed  perspective  the  group  in  the  back-ground 
recedes;  the  Witchery  of  Memory  pictures  another  gathering. 

The  great  seal  of  Maryland  hangs  over  a  table  of  deliberation, 
a  picture  of  Governor  John  Walter  Smith  alongside — the  Maryland 
Board  of  Pharmacy  is  in  session. 

Seated  around  the  table  are  Charles  B.  Henkle,  M.D. — ^gavel 
in  hand,  David  R.  Millard,  before  him  the  Book  of  Record,  William 
C.  Powell,  with  the  insigna  of  the  Treasurer  and  J.  Webb  Foster 
and  William  E.  Turner. 

The  colors  and  lights  portray  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
five  men  authority  blended  with  judgment  and  kindness. 

With  kaleidoscopic  suddenness  the  pleasant  colors  change!  In 
one  segment  of  the  picture  ugly  yellow  and  dirty  greens  predom¬ 
inate.  Upon  the  table  a  document  bearing  the  words  PLAINTIFF 
versus  DEFENDANTS — Henkle  vs.  Feldmeyer,  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  gravity  of  the  occasion  is  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  the 
four  official  defendants  as  they  comprehend  the  intent  of  the  suit. 
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The  Board  was  sustained  in  this  case  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland,  dated  April  1,  1903. 

Official  Pharmacy  should  learn  two  lessons  from  the  decision 
obtained  in  this  litigation; — (1)  to  entrust  matters  pharmaceutic 
only  to  devotees  of  proven  integrity;  (2)  that  the  Board  is  a  semi¬ 
judicial  body;  and  that  the  principles  laid  down,  that  in  the  absence 
of  collusion,  or  fraud,  its  decisions  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

A  recognition  of  the  potentiality  of  this  ruling  endows  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  with  sufficient  legal  authority  to  enable  it  to  be¬ 
come  an  acceptable  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Public  Health. 

Too  timidly  the  Board  has  accepted  this  legal  support.  This 
fact  can  be  accentuated,  there  are ‘many  ways  by  which  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  can  be  interlocked  into 
an  effective  health  agency  and  benefaction. 

The  shifting  panorama  of  our  picture  brings  into  view  the  ad¬ 
mirable  personalities  of  Ephriam  Bacon,  George  A.  Bunting,  John 
A.  Davis,  J.  Fuller  Frames,  Samuel  Y.  Harris,  H.  Lionel  Meredith 
and  Louis  Schulze. 

In  an  official  capacity  they  were  worthy  of  Maryland’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  pharmacists;  as  men  they  entered  into  the  bond  of 
friendly  intercourse,  a  brotherhood  which  requires  no  official  seal  for 
fidelity.  With  the  exception  of  one  the  Grim  Reaper  has  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action  all  the  participants  in  the  early  work  of 
the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy.  As  the  sole  survivor  of  this  steps 
from  the  official  rostrum  he  contemplates  the  picture,  recalls  the 
pigments  used,  is  mindful  of  the  strong  contrasts  presented  and  sees 
in  the  completed  vistas  the  graduations  of  self  imposed  standards  of 
educational  requirements,  the  installation  of  laboratory  equipment  of 
precision  and  the  adoption  of  ethical  rules  whereby  pharmacy  may 
be  advanced  to  an  undisputed  professional  position. 

Another  movement  of  the  panorama!  Colors  of  memory  no 
more  paint  the  picture.  High  lights  prevail,  the  flood-lights  of  the 
present  are  thrown  upon  a  new  face  and  personality — L.  V.  John¬ 
son  joins  the  expectant  and  gratified  four — Rudy,  Swain,  Richard¬ 
son  and  Kantner. 

Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  acceptance  into  such  a 
trust-worthy  group — the  group  is  strengthened  by  a  man  of  high 
■ — pharmaceutical  attainments — pharmacy,  as  represented  by  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  can  rely  upon  such  a  board 
of  skilled  and  competent  pharmacists  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Pharmacy  Law  and  so  amend  them  that  it  will  be  a  legalized 
body,  advisory  in  function,  with  laboratory  facilities  for  research 
and  demonstration,  adequately  arranged  for  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  seeking  registration. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  1913  it  recommended 
“that  the  State  set  aside  a  room  in  the  State  Capitol  where  it  records 
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can  be  properly  housed  and  its  examinations  held.”  It  is  practical 
to  again  recommend  that  the  State  furnish  such  a  room  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  State  office  building  to  be  erected  in  Annapolis. 

Just  a  word  of  admonition:  Progress  has  a  way,  not  of  revers¬ 
ing  itself,  but  restoring  values  in  new  terms. 

The  subject  of  adoption  of  educational,  cultural  and  technical 
requirements  for  candidates  seeking  registration  in  the  future 
will  be  presented  in  new  guises. 

The  elimination  of  the  unworthy  whether  before,  during  or 
after  college  training  should  be  seriously  considered  and  no  plan 
of  registration  adopted  until  judgment  has  matured. 

Only  persons  of  good  moral  character  (Sec.  234)  who  practice 
sobriety  and  observe  the  important  laws  touching  life  can  be  allowed 
registration  as  a  pharmacist  (Sec.  238). 

Pharmacy  will  never  attain  professional  standing  as  long  as 
the  drug  store  offers  for  sale  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  use, 
and  the  last  words  of  the  accusing  couplet  points  with  derision — 
you  will  be  a  barroom  by  and  by. 

Gentlemen,  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  members  of  Mary¬ 
land  Pharmaceutical  Association,  loyally  I  salute  you,  as  I  join  the 
ranks.  I  am  just  as  enthusiastic  as  I  was  forty  years  ago. 


Immediately  following  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Leg¬ 
islation,  presented  by  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Richardson,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
Lloyd  N.  Richardson,  Chairman 

The  Legislative  Committee  during  the  year  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Lloyd  N.  Richardson,  Chairman,  J.  F.  Wannenwetsch,  Simon 
Solomon,  Elmer  Sterling,  F.  C.  Purdum,  L.  V.  Johnson,  C.  S.  Austin, 
Jr.,  John  D.  Davis,  W.  K.  Edwards,  A.  M.  Fulford,  T.  Kent  Green, 
S.  Y.  Harris,  Homer  Middlekauf,  H.  W.  Matheney,  A.  A.  M.  Dewing, 
J.  Ben  Mellor,  Ralph  C.  Dudrow,  and  A.  L.  Batie. 

Three  stated  meetings  were  held,  namely,  November  9th,  Novem¬ 
ber  24th,  and  January  19th.  All  of  these  meetings  had  to  do  with  the 
program  of  the  Association  in  the  1937  legislature. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  report  that  the  program  as  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  was  almost  completely  successful.  In  order 
that  this  report  may  be  kept  as  brief  as  possible,  I  shall  make  only 
such  references  as  are  necessary  to  make  clear  what  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  Barbituric  Acid  Bill  was  amended  so  as  to  charge  its  enforce¬ 
ment  to  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health,  to  remove  ex¬ 
emptions  from  the  old  law  as  passed  in  1935,  and  to  provide  a  penalty 
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for  its  violation.  All  of  these  changes  were  the  subject  of  prolonged 
study  by  the  Committee  and  were  in  accord  with  the  legislative  policy 
of  the  Association  itself.  Under  the  changes,  the  present  Barbituric 
Acid  Act  is  definite  and  no  one  is  justified  in  disobeying  its  terms 
because  of  any  lack  of  information. 

Recently,  the  State  Department  of  Health,  following  out  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  has  prepared  a  list  of 
drug  products  which  are  embraced  within  the  Barbituric  Acid  Law 
and  a  copy  of  this  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  information  I  wish  to  point  out  that  under 
the  new  act,  violations  of  its  terms  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  may 
be  punished  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each  offense. 

House  Bill  387,  brings  about  .some  important  changes  in  the 
Uniform  State  Narcotic  Act  and  these  were  sponsored  and  stimulated 
by  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Narcotics. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  this  Act  was  admirably  expressed  in  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  to  all  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesale  druggists  of  this  State  under  date  of  June 
8th  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
Uniform  State  Narcotic  Act  was  amended  by  the  1937  legislature 
so  as  to  make  possible  a  more  stringent  control  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  Cannabis  and  the  so  called  exempt  narcotics. 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  compounds  and 
preparations  coming  within  the  above  classifications  have  been 
the  subject  of  widespread  and  serious  abuse.  Public  health 
officials,  as  well  as  the  police  and  others  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  the  narcotic  laws,  have  been 
greatly  handicapped  in  their  duties  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  Cannabis  and  exempt  narcotics  have  been  hereofore  ob¬ 
tained. 

“The  Uniform  State  Narcotic  Act,  as  passed  in  Maryland 
in  1933,  does  not  provide  for  any  record  of  purchase  of  the 
products  above  referred  to,  nor  does  it  prescribe  any  official  writ¬ 
ten  order  forms  for  use  in  their  purchase. 

“In  order  to  afford  greater  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  act,  and  thus  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  Cannabis  and  ex¬ 
empt  narcotics  to  become  available  to  addicts  and  habitues,  the 
Uniform  State  Narcotic  Act  was  amended  in  1937,  so  as  to  cure 
the  defects  above  referred  to. 

“This  letter  will  advise  you  that  from  and  after  its  receipt, 
no  manul'acturer  or  wholesaler  may  lawfully  supply  Cannabis 
or  its  preparations  or  exempt  narcotics,  except  in  pursuance  of 
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the  State  Official  Written  Order  Forms,  provided  for  in  the 
1937  amendments. 

“State  Official  Written  Order  Forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  by  those  lawfully  en¬ 
titled  to  them,  by  making  application  on  a  form  which  will  be 
supplied  upon  request.” 

By  this  time  I  am  sure  that  every  retail  druggist  of  the  State  has 
been  supplied  with  these  State  official  written  order  forms  and  have 
no  doubt  fallen  into  the  habit  of  ordering  exempt  narcotics  in  this 
manner. 

As  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  think  this  is  a  progressive 
step  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  shame  and  discredit  have  been 
brought  to  our  ranks  because  of  the  flagrant  misuse  of  paregoric  and 
other  exempt  narcotics.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  similar  law  was 
enacted  in  Iowa  this  year  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
record  that  in  California,  so  our  Committee  has  been  advised,  there 
are  no  longer  any  exempt  narcotics  except  those  containing  the  ex¬ 
empt  proportions  of  codeine. 

Of  course,  at  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  just  simply 
another  burden  upon  the  already  overburdened  retail  pharmacist  but 
the  Committee  feels  that  there  should  be  no  criticism  on  this  score  as 
it  will  result  in  a  more  stringent  control  of  these  habit  forming  drugs. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  urges  every  retail  pharmacist  of  the  State 
to  cooperate  fully  and  wholeheartedly  with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  making  this  Act  effective. 

The  Committee  made  an  effort  to  have  the  old  Substitution  Act 
repealed  and  have  it  replaced  by  a  modern  piece  of  legislation  under 
which  the  Board  would  have  been  in  position  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  undoubted  evil  in  our  ranks.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  would 
have  em.powered  the  Board  to  hear  complaints  submitted  to  it  in 
writing  and  if  in  its  judgment  the  complaints  were  sustained,  the 
Board  would  have  been  empowered  to  assess  a  money  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $50.  However,  the  person  proceeded  against  in  all  such  cases 
would  have  been  free  either  to  have  satisfied  the  money  penalty  as 
assessed  by  the  Board  or  else  to  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  criminal 
court  of  Baltimore  City  or  the  county  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
event  that  the  party  complained  against  was  convicted  in  criminal 
court,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  by  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  twelve  months  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  and  in  addition  thereto,  would  have  for¬ 
feited  the  right  to  practice  pharmacy  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  was  that  the  person  who  originated 
the  complaint  would  have  been  required  to  deposit  $10  with  the  Board 
to  cover  the  expenses  incident  to  the  hearing.  In  the  event  that  the 
complaint  was  sustained  the  person  complained  against  would  have 
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been  compelled  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  the  sum  of  $10 
which  would  have  been  refunded  to  the  person  making  the  complaint. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  bill  were  unanimously  concurred 
in  but  the  Committee  refused  to  empower  any  Board  with  authority 
to  assess  a  money  penalty,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
this  constitutes  judicial  function  and  one  which  could  only  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  courts. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  bill  could  not  be  enacted 
in  its  original  form  without  a  fight,  the  Committee  saw  fit  to  let  the 
bill  die  in  Committee,  although  there  was  some  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  itself,  to  have  the  bill  amended,  and  amend¬ 
ments  were  actually  proposed,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  push  the 
amended  bill  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  bill  as  amended,  was 
actually  less  effective  than  the  old  Substitution  Act  which  would  have 
thereby  been  repealed. 

This  Committee  feels  that  a  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
place  on  the  statute  books  of  Maryland,  a  modern  and  effective  stat¬ 
ute  dealing  with  substitution  because,  whether  we  like  it  or  whether 
we  don’t,  substitution  is  an  evil  which  should  be  eradicated.  For 
this  reason,  the  Committee  hopes  that  some  discussion  can  be  given 
to  the  matter  at  this  convention  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  so  that  a  determined  effort  can  be  made  to  secure  modern 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

The  Committee  also  sponsored  and  approved  introduction  into 
the  Maryland  Legislature  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Amendatory  Fair  Trade 
Act.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  Fair  Trade  Law  was  enacted  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1935,  based  upon  the  California  Law.  At  that  time,  however, 
competent  counsel  recognized  that  the  California  type  act  was  very 
defective  and  susceptible  of  many  means  of  evasion.  Even  so,  the 
Committee  felt  justified  in  1935,  in  backing  the  California  type  law 
until  the  question  if  its  validity  was  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Happily,  this  occurred  on  December  7,  1936,  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  unanimous  decision  upheld  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Fair  Trade  Law. 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Fair  Trade  Act,  the  Committee  thought  the  time  appropriate 
to  sponsor  a  Fair  Trade  Bill  which  would  not  only  conform  fully  and 
completely  to  the  principles  approved  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  but  at  the  same  time  make  impossible  the  evasions  and  subter¬ 
fuges  above  referred  to.  The  Bill  as  introduced  was  passed  and 
signed  in  due  course  by  the  Governor. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  infringe  upon  the 
field  of  the  Fair  Trade  Committee,  but  we  do  wish  to  express  the 
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opinion  that  the  Amendatory  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1937,  would  have 
been  successful  in  vastly  improving  the  conditions  under  which  drug 
store  merchandise  is  sold,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  inter- 
ferance  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  passage  of  the  Tydings-Miller 
Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act. 

The  Committee  also  is  pleased  to  report  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  emergency  tax  legislation  in  this  State.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  law  imposing  a  ten  per  cent  tax  on  cosmetics  as  passed  in  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  this  Committee  was  instrumental 
in  having  tooth  and  mouth  washes,  dentifrices,  soaps  and  tooth 
pastes,  deleted  from  the  list  of  taxable  cosmetics  and  these  deletions 
were  also  provided  for  in  the  emergency  tax  legislation  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature. 

There  were  many  interesting  sidelights  which  could  be  reported 
with  respect  to  this  phase  of  our  legislation,  but  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  deal  with  them  here,  except  to  express  our  very  profound 
thanks  to  that  small  body  of  interested  and  loyal  pharmacists  who 
kept  in  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  legislature  during  the 
regular  and  extra  sessions. 

The  above  represents  what  we  were  able  to  secure  in  the  way 
of  affirmative  legislation,  but  there  should  be  recorded  in  this  re¬ 
port  some  reference  to  the  effort  made  by  the  pharmacists  of  the 
State  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  which  would  have  im¬ 
posed  a  ten  per  cent  tax  on  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  and 
soda  fountain  syrups  and  supplies. 

The  Committee  kept  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  informed  and  at 
the  psychological  moment  was  able  to  have  at  Annapolis,  several  hun¬ 
dred  pharmacists  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  who  came  there  with 
the  specific  intention  of  persuading  the  legislature  not  to  impose  any 
such  unjust  and  arbitrary  burden  upon  the  pharmacists  of  the  State. 
It  was  repeatedly  said  by  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  magni- 
ficient  showing  made  by  the  pharmacists  of  Maryland,  resulted  in  a 
collapse  of  this  entire  legislative  moment. 

There  should  also  be  set  up  in  this  report,  reference  to  House 
Bill  320,  otherwise  known  as  the  Loss  Leader  Law.  While  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  did  not  sponsor  this  Act,  it  did,  nevertheless,  give  its  whole¬ 
hearted  support  and  cooperation  to  those  groups  most  concerned  with 
it. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  law  it  is  made  a  crime  to  sell  an  article 
at  less  than  cost,  plus  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  full  benefits  of  this  act  will  become  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  committee  is  glad  to  record  that  in  California,  where  a 
similar  act  has  been  in  effect  for  some  years,  it  has  been  of  benefit  in 
improving  the  price  situatino  in  that  state  and  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  before  the  courts  of  California,  the  act  has  been 
sustained. 
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As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  speaking  for  the  Committee, 
we  wish  to  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Swain, 
Mr.  Simon  Solomon,  Mr.  Jack  Wannenwetsch,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Rag¬ 
land,  who  were  almost  daily  attendants  at  the  legislature  and  who 
never  lost  sight  of  our  interests. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  A.  M. 
Dewing  of  Centreville,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Sterling  of  Church  Hill,  who 
rendered  a  magnificient  service  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  burdensome 
and  discriminatory  taxes. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Committee  wishes  not  only  to 
thank  the  above  named  persons,  but  all  others  in  the  State  who  in 
any  manner  were  of  aid  in  advancing  and  safeguarding  our  interests 
during  the  regular  and  extra  sessions  of  the  Maryland  legislature. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  session,  the  Comptroller 
has  ruled  that  shampoos  containing  soap,  shaving  creams,  and  shaving 
soap  powders,  are  not  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  act  and 
thus,  are  not  subject  to  the  ten  per  cent  cosmetics  tax. 


This  report  was  followed  very  carefully,  as  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  faced  with  problems  of  unusual  importance,  and  had 
been  most  successful  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the 
bills  presented  by  the  Association  itself. 


Fair  trade  matters  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Levy,  general 
counsel  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  by  Mr. 
Simon  Solomon,  chairman  of  the  Fair  Trade  Committee.  In  these 
talks  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Maryland  was  developed  with 
special  reference  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  fair  trade  law  passed  in 
Maryland  in  1935  and  its  replacement  with  the  N.A.R.D.  Amendatory 
Fair  Trade  Act,  which  Mr.  Levy  himself  had  drawn  up  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  Mr.  Levy  expressed  himself 
as  gratified  that  the  legality  of  the  fair  trade  movement  had  been 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  lasting  effects  of  the  law,  particularly  with 
the  passage  of  the  Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act.  Mr. 
Levy  stated  that  he  presumed  all  were  familiar  with  the  act  of  the 
President  in  sidetracking  the  Tydings-Miller  bill,  but  that  even  so 
he  was  hopeful  that  conditions  would  show  that  the  President  him¬ 
self  was  misinformed,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  objection  to 
the  law. 

Mr.  Levy  pointed  out  that  even  after  the  passage  of  the  Enabl¬ 
ing  Act  there  would  still  be  many  difficulties  to  face  and  many  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  overcome.  He  was  particularly  impressive  when  he 
stated  that  under  both  the  Federal  and  State  acts  all  efforts  at  co¬ 
ercion  would  be  unlawful,  and  that  every  semblance  of  duress  and 
other  similar  activities  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
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Mr.  Solomon  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  said  that  the  whole  program  was  somewhat  at  a  standstill 
because  of  the  President’s  action.  He  too  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act  would  finally  be 
passed,  and  that  when  it  was,  there  would  be  a  flood  of  contracts 
issued  by  manufacturers  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Solomon  stressed 
the  necessity  for  the  same  type  of  cooperation  in  the  future  as  had 
been  giwen  his  committee  in  the  past,  and  that  all  in  all,  he  thought 
there  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition  existing  in  Maryland  with 
respect  to  fair  trade  contracts  and  conditions  thereunder. 

Mr.  Levy  and  Mr.  Solomon  were  given  a  hearty  round  of  ap¬ 
plause  as  the  value  of  the  work  which  both  of  them  had  been  doing 
had  long  been  recognized  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Kantner  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Pharmacy 
Week,  and  stated  that  the  State  Prize  as  well  as  the  National  Prize 
had  been  awarded  to  Morgan  and  Millard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  for  the 
window  display  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Neun  of  that  concern. 
Mr.  Kantner  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  National  Prize  had 
come  to  Maryland,  and  that  in  this  case  he  thought  it  was  richly 
deserved. 

Mr.  Kantner  pointed  out,  however,  that  he  was  disappointed  at 
the  lack  of  interest  which  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  manifested 
in  Pharmacy  Week,  and  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
value  of  the  project.  He  expressed  himself  as  desiring  to  be  relieved 
of  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  as  he  thought  perhaps  a  new 
committee  might  stir  up  a  greater  interest  for  Pharmacy  Week 
for  1937. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1:30  P.  M.,  after  prizes  had  been 
distributed  by  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A. 


COMMERCIAL  SESSION 

The  commercial  session  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  A.  M. 
Dewing,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ‘on  Commercial  Interests  and 
the  program  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  rendered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  Editor 
regrets  that  it  is  not  possible  through  the  use  of  type  alone  to  recreate 
the  scene  of  this  meeting.  The  attendance  was  splendid  and  the 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  Every  one  of  the  addresses  was  of  an  unusual¬ 
ly  high  character  and  the  points  made  by  the  various  speakers  were 
followed  with  the  closest  attention. 

The  talk  by  Mr.  McPherrin  is  submitted  here  in  a  brief  abstract 
which  Mr.  McPherrin  himself  prepared.  The  abstract  gives  no  indi¬ 
cation  at  all  of  Mr.  McPherrin’s  splendid  address  and  of  his  con- 
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vincing  arguments.  During  the  course  of  his  address,  members  of 
the  audience  were  called  to  the  stand  and  asked  to  take  the  place  of 
customers  and  Mr.  McPherrin  then  illustrated  the  different  types  of 
salesmanship.  This  was  impressive,  instructional  and  humorous  but 
did  serve  to  make  his  presentation  very  effective. 

WHY  ARE  WE  AFRAID  TO  SELL? 

By  John  W.  McPherrin 
Bauer  &  Black 

Many  druggists  are  doing  nothing  to  sell  more  goods  today.  They 
are  good  honorable  men  running  clean,  orderly  stores,  but  make  no 
attempt  to  sell  by  personal  activity. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  some  of  you  are  reluctant  to 
try  your  hand  at  selling  activity.  The  well-known  unfair  selling  me¬ 
thods  of  predatory  stores  has  brought  ill-fame  to  the  art  of  selling. 

Hs  ❖  ❖ 

Maybe  we  should  find  out  just  what  selling  means  to  find  what  it 
is  about  selling  that  sometimes  makes  us  timid  and  uncomfortable 
when  trying  to  sell.  We  find  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb 
“to  sell”  was  “to  give  or  deliver”.  Another  meaning  is  “to  give  or 
yield”.  It  adds  that  this  meaning  is  obsolete.  Later,  the  word  “sell” 
came  to  mean  “to  convince  of  truth  or  desirability  of  something”. 

These  are  all  the  original  meanings  of  the  word  “to  sell”.  Note 
that  they  are  all  honorable  meanings,  expressing  the  highest  rela¬ 
tion  of  man  to  his  fellow-man — namely  that  of  serving  his  fellow-man 
honestly  and  giving  or  yielding  his  fellow-man  his  knowledge  of 
something  good  or  desirable. 

❖  ❖ 

However,  here  is  a  modern  “slang”  meaning  which  probably  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  our  reluctance  to  engage  in  selling.  It  says  “to  betray 
a  trust  or  sell  out  to  the  enemy”.  Another  meaning  is  “to  impose 
upon,  to  deceive  or  cheat”.  This  word  “to  sell’  had  an  honorable 
origin  and  its  true  meaning  is  still  honorable  even  though  human 
selfishness  and  greed  has  misused  the  original  purpose  of  selling. 

❖  ❖ 

The  original  purpose  of  selling  was  to  do  good  and  this  original 
purpose  is  the  foundation,  the  substance  of  all  true  selling.  Because 
some  careless,  selfish  people  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  original 
noble  meaning  of  the  word  is  no  reason  why  their  activity  need  affect 
your  own  conception  of  selling. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  selling  as  something  distasteful  and  dis¬ 
honorable  let’s  think  of  it  more  as  a  service  which  we  owe  to  our 
customers,  namely,  we  owe  it  to  them  “to  give  or  yield  our  knowledge 
of  that  which  is  good  for  them”. 
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To  know  that  you  are  doing  a  good  service  when  you  recommend 
a  product  gives  you  poise  and  assurance.  It  gives  you  courage  that 
creates  respect.  Some  people  confuse  selfishness  with  aggressiveness. 
To  believe  in  what  you  are  doing  without  any  apology  to  anyone 
gives  you  a  power  that  never  fails. 

You  will  find  that  as  you  and  your  clerks  sell  with  the  idea  of 
sharing  your  knowledge  instead  of  just  making  a  sale  your  store  will 
acquire  new  character,  new  charm,  and  more  business. 


One  of  the  most  impressive  talks  ever  heard  before  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  given  by  Dr.  Neal  B.  Bowman  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bow¬ 
man’s  address  was  replete  with  philosophy,  humor,  and  he  kept  the 
audience  spellbound  as  he  stepped  through  the  alphabet  using  each 
letter  to  illustrate  some  necessary  trait  of  human  character.  Dr. 
Bowman’s  talk  is  presented  here  in  mere  abstract.  The  greatest  com¬ 
pliment  was  paid  him  because  as  his  address  was  completed  the  audi¬ 
ence  rose  to  its  feet  and  gave  him  prolonged  applause  and  many 
cheers. 


THE  A  B  C^s  OF  SELLING 
By  Dr.  Neal  Bowman 

You  have  to  have  the  proper  Attitude.  Salesmen  are- not  what 
they  think  they  are,  but  what  customers  think  they  are.  The  next 
is  the  Aggressive  salesman.  The  next  is  Appearance.  We  can  talk 
a  lot  about  it;  no  one  knows  anything  about  it.  It  is  something  that 
helps  a  lot  in  selling.  Another  thing  is  Adjustability. 

g  First  you  have  to  have  Backbone.  The  trouble  with  some  salesmen 
today  is  that  they  do  not  have  backbone.  You  have  to  have  Brains. 
We  talk  about  that  in  school  but  one  knows  anything  about  it.  Brains 
are  like  icebergs,  three-fourths  submerged.  We  have  to  have  Breed¬ 
ing;  I  mean  culture  or  background.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Dionne  situation.  Then  you  have  to  be  Businesslike.  And  my 
friends,  I  want  to  tell  you,  there  is  a  difference  between  business  men 
and  men  in  business. 

You  have  got  to  have  Confidence.  When  you  lose  confidence  in 
yourself  you  make  the  future  look  dark. 

D  You  have  to  have  Determination.  Down  whom  you  will — but 
never  yourself.  The  next  is  Disposition.  Disposition  is  some¬ 
thing  that  means  much  to  me.  A  good  disposition  is  better  than  a 
pedigree  that  reaches  way  back  to  the  Mayflower.  This  to  me  is  most 
important — Daring.  Desire  without  daring  is  doomed  to  defeat. 
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jg  You  would  expect  me  to  talk  about  Education.  Education  to  me 
is  this — “That  which  you  keep  after  all  that  which  you  learn  is 
forgotten.”  You  have  to  be  Efficient.  You  have  to  be  Ethical. 

jp  Facts.  Find  the  Facts;  face  the  Facts;  then  follow  the  Facts. 

Then  you  have  to  be  Friendly.  I  contend  that  more  business  is  on 
the  basis  of  “whom  you  know”  than  “what  you  know.”  You  have  to 
be  Friendly;  you  have  to  be  Fearless;  you  have  to  have  Foresight. 

^  You  have  got  to  be  Gifted.  You  have  to  be  a  Go-getter.  The 
Lord  puts  the  food  around  for  the  birds  but  He  does  not  put  it  in 
their  nests.  You  have  to  have  Grit. 


H  You  have  to  have  Humor.  That  is  life’s  only  luxury.  The  way 
some  people  walk  around  with  a  face  a  mile  long,  you  would  think 
they  were  carrying  the  weight  of  the  world  with  them.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary.  Why  do  it?  The  sun  has  a  sinking  spell  every  night  and  it 
comes  up,  doesn’t  it?  There  are  many  things  we  could  talk  about 
in  H — ^but  let’s  hurry. 


You  have  to  have  Inspiration.  You  have  to  have  Initiative  and 
you  have  to  be  Interested. 


J  Judgment.  That  is  assisted  by  experience.  Just — we  have  to  be 
just.  Jealous — professional  jealousy — I  mean  that.  The  only  way 
you  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  is  to  walk  in  front  of  him.  You 
have  to  be  a  Joiner.  You  have  to  join  up  with  these  organizations, 
you  bet  your  life. 


Knowledge.  A  little  Knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  With  all 
that  Knowledge,  get  understanding.  You  have  to  have  a  certain 
Knack  of  doing  things. 


jp  Loyalty.  An  ounce  of  Loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness. 
You  have  to  be  Lenient. 


M  Manners — Morals.  Do  you  know  what  good  manners  are?  The 
ablity  to  put  up  with  men.  Memory — memory  is  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  thing  at  times.  That’s  like  the  fellow  they  got  as  a  salesman 
at  the  five  and  ten — he  couldn’t  learn  prices  so  they  got  rid  of  him. 
You  have  to  be  a  good  Mixer. 

You  have  to  be  Natural.  Be  yourself.  Accept  yourself.  You 
have  to  be  Natural.  Don’t  be  on  any  side.  You  have  to  be  Newsy. 
(You  have  to  read  the  Fact-Finding  Section.) 

O  You  have  to  be  Obliging.  Believe  you  me — that  is  what  counts. 

Go  out  of  your  way  to  please.  That  is  what  the  taxi  cab  fellow 
does.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  please  you.  Optimism  is  another. 
You  know  what  optimism  is. 
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jp  Persistent.  That  is,  to  a  certain  degree.  Then  be  Pleasing;  have 
a  certain  amount  of  Personality.  That  is  something  people  are 
looking  for  today.  What  is  Personality?  Nobody  knows.  “When 
I  met  him  I  was  looking  down — and  when  I  left  him  I  was  looking- 
up.”  That  is  Personality. 

QThat  is  Qualify.  Quote  them — when  you  say  a  thing  be  able  to 
back  it  up. 

Responsibility.  Rational — To  me  people  today  are  emotionalized. 
You  have  got  to  be  a  little  Rational  about  things. 


g  Systematic.  That  is  important.  You  go  into  some  drug  stores 
today  (I  have  gone  around  and  see  a  lot  of  drug  stores),  and  my 
golly,  talk  about  being  Systematic — they  do  not  have  it. 

T  Here  is  the  best  one  of  all.  Tact — the  ability  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  the  stinger  without  being  stung.  You  ought  to  be  very 
Tolerant  of  others’  points  of  view. 


U  Untiring  in  everything  you  do. 
we  give  away. 


Unselfish — we  only  keep  what 


V  Versatile.  Did  you  eyer  hear  the  story  about  the  fellow  who  had 
three  professions?  A  fellow  went  into  a  barber  shop  one  time 
to  get  a  shave  and  while  he  was  getting  a  shave  he  found  a  little  piece 
of  paper  on  his  face.  He  asked  the  barber  what  that  was  doing  there. 
The  barber  said,  “Well,  I  am  a  barber,  a  butcher  and  a  paperhanger.” 
We  ought  to  have  veracity.  You  know  some  people  talk  too  damn 
much.  I  am  one  of  those.  I  haven’t  got  time  to  tell  you  about  that. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  talking  too  much,  but  when  we  talk  we 
want  to  tell  the  truth. 


Will  power.  A  lot  of  people  have  “won’t”  power.  You  ought  to 
have  Will  power. 

X  Somebody  is  saying,  “What’s  this  guy  going  to  talk  about  now?” 

X-ray  ability,  ability  to  see  through  things,  ability  to  express 
things. 

Y  Youth.  Don’t  let  these  gray  hairs  fool  you.  I  am  going  to  get  a 
few  back  numbers  sometime  and  let  some  of  you  know  what 
Youth  is.  You  will  never  get  old,  my  friends,  as  long  as  you  have 
Youthful  ideas. 

"Y  Zeal,  Zest.  If  I  had  time  I  would  give  you  all  that  goes  with  that. 
Zenith.  That  is  the  culmination  point  of  the  whole  thing. 
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The  closing  talk  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by  Mr.  Raymond  F. 
Sullivan,  nationally  known  figure  in  the  field  of  advertising.  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  long  been  identified  with  concerns  marketing  their  pro- 
duts  through  the  retail  drug  field  and  this  work  has  brought  him  in 
close  contact  with  many  leading  figures  of  the  stage  and  radio.  In  the 
following  address,  Mr.  Sullivan  gives  some  sidelights  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  also  some  timely  advice  on  how  to  make  extra  profits 
from  tying  in  with  national  advertising. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  EXTRA  PROFITS  FROM  TYING  WITH 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Raymond  F.  Sullivan 

After  John  McPherrin’s  very  gracious  introduction,  I  dislike 
very  much  to  start  my  talk  with  a  complaint — but  I  feel  called  upon 
to  make  one. 

To  illustrate  the  complaint.  I’ll  start  out  with  a  story  which  I 
thought  of  when  I  found  I  was  the  last  speaker  on  today’s  program. 

There  was  a  politician  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  long- 
v/inded  and  very  boresome  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  was  ad- 
dresesing  a  big  house  and,  as  usual,  talked  on  and  on  in  a  dull,  dron¬ 
ing  manner.  After  he  talked  for  about  an  hour  a  man  got  up  and 
left.  A  little  while  later  two  or  three  more  got  up  and  left.  Then 
they  began  to  leave  in  groups.  Finally  he  looked  down  and  saw 
that  there  was  only  one  person  left  in  the  audience.  He  stopped  his 
talk  and  asked,  “How  come  you  haven’t  left  like  the  others?”  The 
man  said,  “Hell,  mister,  I’M  the  next  speaker.” 

I  felt,  with  the  weather  so  marvelous  outside,  that  I  would  not 
even  have  one  person  left  when  I  got  up  to  make  my  talk.  It’s  a 
tribute  to  the  speakers  who  preceded  me  that  apparently  no  one  has 
left  the  hall. 

The  President  of  our  company  when  he  interviews  young  boys 
who  are  thinking  about  going  into  advertising,  makes  this  statement. 
“If  you  like  to  write  your  thoughts  on  paper,  this  often  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  you  have  a  trend  towards  advertising.  If  you  prefer  to 
express  them  verbally,  it  often  indicates  that  your  natural  bent  is 
towards  salesmanship.”  I  prefer  to  write — I’m  an  advertising  man. 
The  two  speakers  preceding  me,  John  McPherrin  and  Dean  Bowman, 
are  not  only  salesmen  and  teachers  of  salesmanship  but  are  master 
showmen  on  top  of  that. 

I  have  been  at  a  number  of  sales  conventions  in  my  time,  but 
I  never  have  heard  too  such  able  performers  on  the  same  program. 
And  that’s  where  my  complaint  comes  in.  Why  put  a  poor  advertis¬ 
ing  man  on  a  program  following  two  dynamite  speakers  like  John 
McPherrin  and  Dean  Bowman?  It  seems  like  a  pitiful  anti-climax. 
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On  the  first  page  of  this  easel  I  have  a  picture.  John  McPher- 
rin  wanted  someone  to  parade  up  and  down  in  front  of  this  hall 
holding  up  this  sheet,  with  a  note  calling  attention  to  the  meeting. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  appeal  of  a  Mae  West  poster.  I  was 
afraid  we  might  be  mobbed  when  the  crowd  expected  to  see  Mae 
West  in  person  here  today. 

In  October,  1934,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Coast.  At  Salt  Lake 
City  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  office  asking  me  to  hurry  on  to 
Hollywood  to  see  if  I  could  sign  up  Mae  West  for  radio  performances. 

Mae  West  at  that  time  was  a  star  for  Paramount,  as  she  is  to¬ 
day.  Paramount  Pictures  had  been  in  bankruptcy,  I  believe,  but 
Mae  West’s  first  two  pictures  were  such  terrific  box-office  hits  that 
the  profits  almost  wiped  out  Paramount’s  red  ink.  Needless  to  say, 
Mae  West  was  not  only  the  “white-haired  girl”  on  the  Paramount 
lot,  but  she  was  also  the  biggest  drawing  card  in  the  motion  picture 
business  that  year. 

In  radio  you  have  your  choice  of  gradually  building  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  buying  your  radio  audience  by  using  some  big  “name” 
star.  It  was  felt  that  Mae  West’s  name  was  the  biggest  draw  at 
that  time,  and  I  was  authorized  to  offer  her  $6,000  a  performance 
to  go  on  the  air  for  one  of  our  clients. 

You  will  recall  that  “Come  Up  and  see  me  some  time”  was  the 
number  one  tagline  that  year.  I  don’t  know  how  many  people  ac¬ 
cepted  Mae’s  invitation.  I  know  that  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  meeting  this  dynamic,  colorful  personality.  It’s  quite  a  let-down 
to  have  to  tell  you  that  I  never  even  saw  Mae.  All  of  our  negotia¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made  with  Mr.  Timony,  her  manager. 

We  finally  agreed  on  a  price  of  $6500,  but  this  was  based  on 
Mae’s  being  free  from  writing  the  scenario  for  her  next  picture. 
She  wasn’t  able  to  finish  it  on  time,  and  we  had  to  go  ahead  with 
another  show,  “The  Hall  of  Fame.”  You  will  recall  that  we  had  a 
different  star  on  each  Sunday  night,  including  Helen  Hayes,  Wheeler 
&  Woolsey,  Lily  Pons,  and  many  others. 

At  that  time  $6,500  was  thought  to  be  the  all-time  high  for 
radio  offers.  Yet  many  of  you  probably  read  in  the  papers  several 
months  ago  that  Eddie  Cantor  was  signed  up  for  six  years,  at 
$15,000  a  show,  by  Texaco.  A  few  months  later  an  announcement 
came  out  stating  that  Jack  Benny  had  been  signed  up  for  three 
years,  at  $12,000.  This  contract  called  for  an  additional  payment 
for  the  orchestra,  scriptwriter,  and  other  members  of  the  cast. 

A1  Boasberg,  who  died  several  years  ago,  had  been  writing  Jack 
Benny’s  scripts  and  was  reputed  to  be  paid  $1,000  a  show  for  this. 
Any  kind  of  a  good  orchestra  costs  $1,000,  so  you  can  see  the  Benny 
show  would  also  cost  around  $15,000. 

When  I  was  in  Hollywood  last  fall  I  had  lunch  with  one  of  the 
booking  agents,  who  toid  me  on  the  Lux  Theatre  of  the  Air  show. 
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on  which  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Clark  Gable  appeared,  they  had  to 
pay  Marlene  $7,500  and  Clark  Gable  $5,000  for  their  Coast  appear¬ 
ance.  You  can  see  where  this  show  would  have  run  well  over  $15,000. 

In  addition  to  talent  you  have  a  time  cost.  On  this  chart  you. 
will  see  where  a  big  hour  show,  with  $15,000  talent,  would  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  if  they  stayed  on  a  full  year.  That’s  why  so 
many  of  your  big  shows  will  drop  out  the  star  during  the  summer 
and  substitute  a  relatively  inexpensive  show. 

Radio  advertising  is  expensive  and  so  are  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Have  is  a  copy  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal  Magazine  where 
a  page  ad  would  cost  $12,500  if  four  colors  were  used,  and  $9,500 
if  the  ad  is  in  black  and  white.  Here’s  a  copy  of  McCall’s  Mazagine 
where  a  four  color  ad  would  cost  $10,510,  and  a  black  and  white 
ad  $8,100. 

Before  coming  down  here  I  selected  a  number  of  drug  and 
cosmetic  items  that  you  carry  in  your  stores.  On  this  chart  you 
will  see  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  advertising  these  items. 
$8,050,993  for  radio,  $18,535,000  for  newspapers,  and  $14,454,057 
for  magazines. 

$41,000,000  a  year  spent  on  nationally  advertised  items  carried 
in  your  drug  stores.  You  say  “That’s  very  interesting — but  what 
does  it  mean  to  me?” 

There  are  quite  a  few  sales  representatives  from  various  manu¬ 
facturers  here  today  and  they  may  not  like  it  when  I  stress  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  in  the  business  of  buying.  From  a  practical  view¬ 
point  you  are  in  the  business  of  selling.  That’s  how  you  come  into 
this  picture  that  I’m  painting. 

All  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spell  S-A-L-E-A-B-I-L-I-T-Y. 
When  the  Vick  Chemical  Company  advertised  Vicks  in  newspapers 
and  radio  they  accomplished  several  things.  They  informed  your 
customers  that  Vicks  would  solve  a  troublesome  problem  for  them — 
it  would  help  clear  up  Little  Johnny’s  cold.  This  advertising  also 
built  up  prestige  for  Vicks.  Your  customers  have  a  much  greater 
respect  for  Vicks  than  some  unknown  product.  The  advertising  labels 
it  “quality  merchandise”  which  they  can  use  with  confidence. 

This  saleability  of  advertised  products  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts : 

A — Active  Demand  B — Latent  Demand 

When  Old  Gold  broke  its  advertising  on  the  new  contest,  you 
immediately  experienced  a  big  “lift”  in  sales.  That  was  “active 
demand.” 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising,  in  a  farily  high  percentage  of 
cases,  will  sell  your  customers,  let  us  say  75  to  90  per  cent.  It  has 
sold  them  on  the  quality  of  the  product  but  hasn’t  actually  driven 
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them  into  your  store  to  demand  it.  Some  times  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  that  sale  is  to  show  the  product  to  your  customer! 

In  the  advertising  agency  business  where  we  have  experience 
with  many  different  items  we  have  a  wide  variety  of  examples  of 
how  this  works. 

You  can  oftentimes  see  it  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  a  new  item 
or  an  old  item  moving  into  a  new  territory.  When  Noxzema,  for 
example,  was  spreading  out  its  dsitribution  there  was  an  overlapping 
of  circulation  reaching  beyond  state  borders.  This  was  creating  a 
small  amount  of  business  through  adjacent  towns,  but  when  the  sales¬ 
men  went  into  those  towns  and  got  the  dealers  to  display  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  rate  of  turnover  jumped  sharply  and  dealers  reported 
that  many  customers  mentioned  knowing  about  the  product  but 
had  not  purchased  until  they  saw  it  on  display.  Point  of  purchase 
advertising  is  justified  to  a  large  extent  by  this  factor  of  “latent 
demand.”  You,  as  retailers,  have  a  choice  of  sitting  back  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  normal  active  demand  cretaed  by  those  $40,000,000 
— or  intelligenlty  planning  your  operations  to  get  a  much  higher 
dividend  on  sales  from  this  investment. 

I  have  here  some  figures  supplied  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  this  service.  I  see  a  few  hands  raised. 
I  assume  that  your  stores  cooperate  with  Nielsen  in  this  service. 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  “blue  sky”  in  advertising.  We  are  trying 
to  make  it  more  scientific  and  less  wasteful  each  year  by  testing 
advertising  copy.  The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  have  made  a  real 
contribution  by  making  available  figures  on  actual  over-the-counter 
sales  in  typical  stores.  An  outfit,  for  example,  which  subscribed  to 
the  Nielsen  Service  cannot  only  tell  pretty  accurately  how  his  own 
campaign  is  working  but  can  watch  the  effect  of  his  competitors’ 
campaign. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures,  supplied  by  Nielsen,  show¬ 
ing  comparative  turnovers  of  advertised  brands  and  unadvertised 
brands; 


Advertised 

Unadvertised 

Brands 

Brands 

Hair  Tonics  . 

.  5.8 

1.2 

Shaving  Preparations  . . 

.  4.7 

2.5 

Seltzer-Aspirin  . 

.  9.4 

2.3 

Dentifrices  . 

.  4.5 

1.8 

Oral  Antiseptics  . 

.  7.8 

2.1 

Cold  Remedies  . 

.  5.8 

2.3 

Food  Drinks  . 

.  4.1 

1.8 

Corn  Remedies  . 

.  4.8 

1.4 

Laxatives  . . 

.  8.9 

2.2 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  executives  of  a  company 
making  an  advertised  product  on  this  list,  told  me  of  an  experience 
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he  had  recently  with  a  retailer  who  was  a  very  good  friend  of  his. 
This  executive  commented  on  the  more  rapid  rate  of  turnover  on 
his  item  compared  to  unadvertised  brands.  His  retailer  friend 
challenged  his  figures  and  offered  to  bet  him  that  he  could  take  a 
similar  competitive  product  and  put  his  clerks  on  a  P.M.  and  sell  an 
equal  amount  of  the  unadvertised  product.  This  retailer  happened 
to  have  the  agency  for  one  of  the  chain  store  lines.  A  wager  of  $25 
vras  made.  The  understanding  was  that  the  store  would  concentrate 
on  the  unadvertised  product  for  three  weeks  and  then  the  next  three 
weeks  concentrate  on  the  advertised  product,  giving  the  same  P.M. 
and  the  same  clerk  push  both  items. 

The  result  was  illuminating.  Four  and  a  half  times  as  many 
units  of  the  nationally  advertised  product  were  sold  as  the  unad¬ 
vertised!  This,  incidentally,  happened  to  be  pretty  near  the  ratio 
for  that  classification  in  the  Nielsen  Drug  Index  figures  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page. 

You  will,  however,  probably  say,  “That’s  true,  but  that  retailer 
made  a  much  longer  profit  on  the  unadvertised  product.” 

As  I  said  before,  John  McPherrin  stressed  the  professional  side 
of  pharmacy  and  the  fact  that  you  should  feature  the  service  you 
render.  From  a  practical  viewpoint,  however,  you  must  face  the 
fact  that  you  have  rent  or  taxes  to  pay,  your  clerks’  salaries  and 
other  expenses — and  all  of  that  has  to  be  paid  in  dollars,  not  per¬ 
centages. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  this  case  I  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  follow  through  on  it  and  see  what  happened  in  term  of 
dollars.  On  this  chart  you  will  see  on  the  unadvertised  product  the 
retailer  made  a  much  longer  profit,  but  since  his  rate  of  turnover 
was  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  on  the  unadvertised  item,  the 
final  result  of  the  comparative  campaigns — as  I’ve  indicated — shows 
that  the  retailer  made  twice  as  many  dollars  on  the  advertised  pro¬ 
duct  as  he  did  on  the  unadvertised.  Multiply  that  over  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  items  and  you  can  see  where  it  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  your  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  isn’t  difficult  to  tie  up  with  this  $40,000,000  national  adver¬ 
tised  investment.  Jack  Norton,  of  the  Lambert  Campany,  told  me 
the  other  day  how  a  few  dealers  had  tied  in  with  their  new  tooth 
paste  campaign  featuring  “the  ^/4  lb.  of  tooth  paste,  in  the  double 
size  40  cent  tube.”  They  simply  took  a  clipping  of  a  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  ad  similar  to  this  one  and  stuck  it  up  behind  a  stock  of  large 
in  these  cases  and  found  that  the  dealers  who  had  used  this  simple 
method  of  tying  in  with  the  campaign  increased  their  sales  55  per 
cent  while  other  dealers  in  the  neighborhood  increased  sales  10  per 
cent. 

It’s  simple  matter  to  watch  the  ads  that  are  breaking  in  your 
local  newspapers  and  magazines  and  build  up  displays  of  merchandise 
with  these  clippings  mounted  on  cardboard. 
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As  you  know,  a  lot  of  the  magazines  supply  reprints  of  ads, 
and  the  results  retailers  secure  from  these  tie-ups  confirm  the  Lister- 
ine  test. 

For  example,  a  druggist  by  the  name  of  Murphy,  in  Cincinnati, 

says: 

“Our  Ipana  tooth  paste  sales  increased  about  20  per  cent 
during  the  week  of  June  6th.  We  used  a  small  table  on  which 
was  displayed  several  dozen  cartons  of  Ipana,  a  copy  of  Collier’s 
and  the  display  card.  No  display  could  have  been  simpler;  and 
yet  it  got  results!” 

Another  store  in  Cincinnati,  making  a  similar  display,  said: 

“This  display  increased  our  sales  on  Ipana  50  per  cent  over 
the  previous  week.” 

In  addition  to  magazine  reprint  tie-ups,  there  are  many  other 
methods  of  hooking  in  with  various  forms  of  national  advertising. 

One  outfit  in  Cleveland  made  a  display  of  all  the  car  cards  that 
featured  drug  store  items  and  stepped  up  sales  very  materially  on 
all  their  items  by  doing  this. 

Many  stores  are  tying  in  with  radio  campaigns.  On  this  sheet 
is  a  reprint  of  a  small  ad  used  by  a  drug  store  in  Kingston.  They 
advertised  “Reward  for  Clues”  and  made  a  tie-up  with  the  Enos 
Crime  Club  Drama  Program.  They  reported  a  sales  increase  over 
300  per  cent. 

Here’s  a  dealer  who  built  a  little  contest  on  “Who  are  these 
radio  stars?” 

As  you  will  note,  he  had  photos  of  a  lot  of  radio  stars  on  programs 
coming  over  the  local  station.  Many  of  the  radio  stars  were  easy 
to  recognize,  like  Fred  Allen,  but  some  of  them  were  more  difficult 
to  recognize,  so  it  made  an  interesting  contest.  It  did  step  up  sales 
on  quite  a  few  of  the  nationally  advertised  products. 

The  Braddock-Louis  fight  was  broadcast  last  night.  In  the 
past,  our  agency  has  broadcast  a  number  of  fights  for  clients  like 
Goodrich  and  Gillette.  When  Gllette  broadcast  the  Baer-Braddock 
fight  they  supplied  some  of  this  tie-in  material  with  the  fight  which 
I  have  on  this  sheet.  Dealers  reported  splendid  increases  in  sales 
as  a  result  of  this  tie-up  with  the  advertising  and  the  fight. 

National  advertisers  who  realize  how  much  more  retailers 
could  get  out  of  their  advertising  if  they  made  the  proper  tie-ins 
are  supplying  practical,  usable  display  material.  Many  thoughtful 
national  advertisers  are  supplying  material  that  enables  you  not 
only  to  sell  more  of  their  products  but  enables  you  to  feature  other 
products  as  well. 

I  have  here  two  displays  of  this  type.  The  first  one  is  the  Nox- 
zema  Vacation  display  which  features  the  vacation  department  and 
has  the  caption  “shop  here  for  everything  under  the  sun.”  Some 
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of  the  space  is  set  aside  for  Noxzema  items,  but  very  prominently 
displayed  is  the  caption,  “Have  you  forgotten  any  of  these  vacation 
items?”,  with  a  long  list  of  vacation  items,  including  cosmetics,  tooth 
'brushes,  films,  first-aid  equipment,  sun  glasses,  razor  blades,  etc. 

In  the  same  way,  Bauer  &  Black,  with  their  Foot  Aids  Depart¬ 
ment,  help  you  not  only  to  sell  Blue-Jay,  but  many  other  items  as 
well. 

As  I  am  the  last  speaker  and  it’s  such  a  wonderful  day,  I 
know  most  of  you  are  anxious  to  get  out  on  the  beach,  so  I  have 
consciously  only  cited  a  few  typical  cases  of  practical  examples  of 
how  retailers  can  increase  their  profits  greatly  by  tying  in  with 
national  advertisers. 

In  planning  my  talk  I  had  it  divided  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  was  “Why”,  the  second  was  “How”  and  the  third  was  “Who”. 
There’s  a  lot  of  gold  in  them  thar  national  advertising  budgets! 
Who  ^cashes  in  on  it?  It’s  simply  up  to  the  individual  retailer.  The 
opportunity  is  there.  By  tying  in  with  national  advertising  you 
can  get  your  normal,  active  demand — you  can  divert  to  your  store 
some  of  the  active  demand  that  would  normally  go  to  your  competi¬ 
tors — and  you  would  get  a  real  plus  in  the  “latent  demand”  that 
exists  for  all  nationally  advertised  products.  I  wish  you  a  lot  of 
luck  in  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Thank  you. 

The  Commercial  Section  came  to  a  close  about  5:30  and  everyone 
expressed  the  feeling  that  it  had  been  a  most  helpful  afternoon  and 
that  they  had  been  literally  smothered  with  selling  ideas,  everyone  of 
which  could  be  turned  into  real  dollars  and  cents  in  every  drug  store 
of  the  State. 

Prizes  were  distributed  by  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A. 


THIRD  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Strasburger  at 
9:45  A.  M.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  was  called 
upon  and  extended  greetings  from  the  national  organization.  Mr. 
Smith  made  some  reference  to  the  splendid  legislative  program  which 
the  N.A.R.D.  was  sponsoring  with  particular  reference  to  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act.  He  paid  his  respects  to  the  retail 
druggists  of  the  country  and  said  that  the  vast  success  which  fair 
trade  was  meeting  with  throughout  the  country  was  due  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  support  which  the  druggists  themselves  were  giving  to 
national  leadership.  Mr.  Smith  urged  closer  cooperation  between  the 
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various  states  and  the  national  group  as  this  type  of  unified  effort 
gave  promise  for  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Smith  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause  as  he  is  well 
known  and  well  liked  by  Maryland  pharmacists. 

The  next  speaker  was  T.  Ellsworth  Ragland,  President  of  the 
Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association.  Mr.  Ragland’s  address  fol¬ 
lows  in  full: 

HELPING  OUR  ASSOCIATIONS  DO  A  BETTER  JOB 

T.  Ellsworth  Ragland,  President 
The  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  every  pharmaceutical  organiza¬ 
tion  has,  at  some  time  or  another,  thought  of  just  how  the  Associations 
could  become  more  effective  and  do  a  better  job.  I  can  certainly  say 
that  I  myself,  as  President  of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  subject. 

Of  course,  in  approaching  any  such  discussion,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  the  limitations  under  which  our  Associations  function.  Most 
of  them  are  relatively  poor  from  a  financial  point  of  view  and  all  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  services 
of  interested  and  loyal  members.  This  necessarily  places  a  limitation 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  type  and  amount  of  work  carried  on. 
The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  shows  how  absolutely  necessary  it 
is  that  our  Associations  be  given  the  proper  financial  support  so  that 
those  activities  dependent  upon  finances  may  be  engaged  in.  Nothing 
is  more  discouraging  than  to  be  faced  with  the  necessity  for  doing 
many  things  and  yet  impossible  to  do  them  because  the  very  persons 
who  would  benefit  from  having  the  things  done,  will  not  provide  the 
finances  necessary. 

When  you  realize  just  what  is  expected  of  our  pharmaceutical 
organizations,  it  is  astounding  that  anyone  should  expect  them  to 
do  their  work  with  the  miserly  financial  support  which  we  are  willing 
to  pay. 

I  have  thought  of  a  number  of  means  whereby  the  Associations 
could  become  more  useful.  Let’s  discuss  one  or  two  familiar  in¬ 
stances.  Let’s  take  Pharmacy  Week. 

Pharmacy  Week  is  designed  to  serve  the  basic  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  public  interest  in  the  professional  work  which  pharmacy  does. 
This  event  has  been  observed  for  the  past  several  years  and  yet,  I 
doubt  that  the  week  has  been  one  per  cent  as  effective  as  it  should 
be.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Associations  could  map  out  a  plan  of 
action  in  the  different  states  some  weeks  before  Pharmacy  Week 
rolls  around,  and  that  an  organized  effort  be  made  to  stimulate  the 
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interest  of  pharmacists  in  the  proper  observance  of  Pharmacy  Week, 
it  would  result  in  a  much  more  successful  observance. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  for  First  Aid  Week.  First  Aid 
Week  is  important  and  is  designed  to  direct  attention  to  the  place 
which  drugs  and  medicines  hold  in  first  aid  treatment  and  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  having  these  first  aid  drugs  handy.  However, 
there  has  been  no  real  effort  made  to  secure  the  full  advantages  of 
First  Aid  Week,  as  little  is  done  except  publish  a  bulletin  in  the  drug 
journals. 

While  I  am  willing;  to  admit  that  this  should  be  sufficient,  I  am 
also  compelled  to  confess  that  it  isn’t.  In  order  to  gain  the  full 
benefit  of  First  Aid  Week,  we  need  a  carefully  worked  out,  well  di¬ 
rected  plan  of  publicity,  window  displays,  store  displays,  and  other 
coordinated  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  our  Associations  might  well  work  out  some 
means  of  developing  closer  professional  relations  between  pharma¬ 
cists  and  physicians,  and  this,  I  think,  would  come  about  if  there  was 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  promotion  of  professional  pharmacy  in 
the  stores  themselves.  This  detail  has  not  been  overlooked  in  Mary¬ 
land,  as  Professor  Andrews  and  his  Committee  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
Publicity,  have  for  many  years,  been  hammering  away  at  this  ob¬ 
jective.  However,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  this  Committee  to  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  vastly  important  field. 

There  should  be  some  effort  made  to  carry  on  throughout  the 
year,  professional  displays  and  to  keep  the  pharmacists  interested  in 
maintaining  the  highest  professional  standards  themselves. 

Some  things  come  about  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  medicine  and  pharmacy 
have  not  been  closer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  stores  do  not  reflect 
that  attitude  from  which  professional  confidence  springs.  In  this 
connection  too,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  our  associations  could 
develop  a  letter  service  to  physicians.  These  letters  could  be  sent 
direct  by  the  Associations  to  the  doctors,  or  else  they  could  be  made 
available  to  pharmacists  in  different  sections  of  the  state  for  their 
own  use. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  thought,  as  manufacturers  for 
years  have  been  building  upon  this  very  plan  and  if  it  has  resulted  in 
creating  greater  fortunes  in  the  manufacturing  field,  it  certainly 
could  be  seized  upon  as  bringing  direct  benefits  to  those  who  operate 
much  more  modestly. 

Then  again,  I  have  felt  that  our  Associations  should  sponsor 
certain  educational  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  by  educational, 
I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  of  a  professional  character,  but  in¬ 
clude  in  it  matters  of  economics,  commerce,  and  the  routine  things 
met  with  in  the  operation  of  retail  drug  stores. 
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I  have  in  mind  something  different  from  our  annual  conventions. 
Some  time  ago,  a  wholesale  druggist  in  a  neighboring  city,  devoted 
three'  days  to  a  study  of  the  economic  and  business  problems  of  a 
retail  drug  store.  Leading  manufacturers  were  asked  to  make  dis¬ 
plays  and  to  send  experts  to  discuss  their  products  and  approve  plans 
of  selling  them.  The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
but  it  was  highly  successful  and  it  was  attended  by  every  pharmacist 
in  that  city  and  environs  that  could  possibly  get  there. 

At  this  meeting  special  emphasis  was  given  to  window  and 
counter  displays,  the  displays  being  built  around  some  peculiarity  or 
phase  of  individual  products.  Toilet  goods  experts  were  present  and 
many  exhibitions  of  various  types  of  beauty  treatments  which  were 
of  interest  to  the  retail  drug  store  from  which  the  beauty  products 
themselves  were  obtained,  were  held. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  the  pharmacists 
up  to  date  in  those  practices  and  principles  which  underlie  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  successful  modern  drug  store. 

I  believe  that  if  our  City  and  State  Associations  were  to  jointly 
sponsor  a  commercial  symposium  devoted  to  the  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  modern  drug  store,  it  would  result  in  a  much 
better  type  of  drug  store  from  every  point  of  view.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  questions  of  finance  to  be  considered,  but  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  these  would  be  difficult  to  meet  because  the  advantages  of 
such  a  symposium  are  so  obvious  that  manufacturers  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  very  happy  indeed  to  contribute  to  the  funds  necessary. 

Then  too,  I  have  often  felt  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  if 
our  Associations  could  carry  on  consistent  newspaper  advertising 
direct  to  the  public.  Pharmacy  has  suffered  vastly  from  improper 
publicity  and  this  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
necessity  for  proper  publicity.  Carefully  prepared  bulletins  dealing 
with  certain  phases  of  the  operation  of  drug  stores,  pointing  out  the 
relationship  of  drugs  and  medicines  to  public  health,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  drug  store  to  community  life,  and  many  others 
would  be  extremely  helpful. 

It  would  be  possible  to  extend  this  discussion  almost  indefinitely 
because  there  are  any  number  of  ways  which  could  be  suggested  for 
pepping  up  the  efficiency  of  our  organizations.  I  only  hope  that  some 
way  can  be  developed  to  stimulate  our  interest  to  a  sufficient  degree 
that  we  will  become  completely  dissatisfied  with  makeshift  efforts 
and  determined  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  job 
done. 

The  field  is  so  vast  that  it  is  little  short  of  tragic  that  we  must 
stand  by  as  it  drifts  from  bad  to  worse. 

Mr.  Ragland’s  address  was  given  much  applause  as  those  present 
were  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  he  has  been  doing  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
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The  highlight  of  the  morning  was  the  address  by  Dr.  George  D. 
Beal,  President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This 
address  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest  as  it  was  a  scholarly 
discussion  of  some  of  the  important  phases  of  pharmacy.  Dr.  Beal’s 
address  was  as  follows: 

RESEARCH  AS  AN  ASSET  TO  PHARMACY 
By  George  D.  Beal 

Assistant  Director,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

To  come  into  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  to  the  Maryland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association,  to  discuss  pharmaceutical  research  is  rather 
a  presumption  on  my  part,  and  certainly  an  instance  of  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  or,  as  I  was  told  as  a  child,  “teaching  your  grand¬ 
mother  how  to  milk  ducks.”  Not  only  is  Maryland  rich  in  historic 
associations  of  interest  to  all  good  citizens  of  this  country,  but  she 
has  contributed  vastly  to  the  history  of  pharmacy.  Her  contributions 
are  so  abundant,  and  so  continuous,  that,  no  matter  how  frequently 
that  history  is  revised,  some  time  is  required  to  bring  the  chapter  on 
Maryland  up  to  date. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  mention 
all  of  the  great  names  of  the  state,  and  in  attempting  even  a  brief 
resume  some  names  are  certain  to  be  omitted.  In  volume  VII  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  published  in  1858,  appears  an  article 
entitled,  “The  Process  of  Percolation,  or  Displacement,”  by  Israel 
J.  Grahams,  of  Baltimore.  This  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
fourth  paper  on  this  subject  to  appear  in  our  American  literature, 
the  first,  incidentally,  being  only  a  translation  of  an  article  from  the 
French.  Mr.  Grahame  has  obviously  given  some  thought  and  study 
to  the  subject.  Hear  his  conclusions: 

“The  conditions,  then,  on  which  I  conceive  depend  the 
success  of  the  displacement  process,  may  be  stated  to  con¬ 
sist;  first,  in  the  substance  being  uniformly  and  finely 
divided,  prepared  by  contusion,  and  sifting  through  sieves 
ranging  in  fineness  from  forty  to  sixty  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch;  second,  the  dampening  of  the  powder  without  wholly 
destroying  its  pulverulent  condition;  third,  the  proper  pack¬ 
ing  of  this  previously  dampened  powder  in  the  displacement 
apparatus,  which  should  be  firmly  done  when  admissable.” 

In  eighty  years  we  have  advanced  in  the  design  of  equipment  for  this 
purpose,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  goes  little  farther. 

One  thinks  of  the  house  of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  who  did  so  much 
to  standardize  the  processes  of  manufacturing  pharmacy.  We  are 
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then  reminded  that  Alpheus  W.  Sharp  was  the  first  student  of  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  his  matriculation  card  numbered  1, 
having  been  issued  in  1841.  Then  comes  to  mind  that  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  manfacturing  processes  was  only  possible  through  the 
standardization  of  the  crude  drugs  themselves,  and  that  the  real 
pioneers  in  this  field  were  Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  and  Charles  E.  Dohme. 
Another  generation  brought  us  the  work  of  Alfred  Dohme  and  Herman 
Engelhart,  still  furthering  the  methods  of  drug  standardization.  And 
one  is  minded  to  add  that  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a 
glucoside  in  cascara  bark  by  this  pair,  afterwards  denied  by  other 
investigators,  has  finally  been  confirmed  by  his  own  associates. 

We  think  of  William  Simon,  that  great  teacher  of  chemistry, 
who  also  did  so  much  work  upon  the  chemistry  of  chromium,  and 
whose  text  books  were  the  mainstay  of  so  many  students  of  phar¬ 
macy.  And  one  thinks  again  of  Caspar!,  and  of  Culbreth;  great, 
useful  teachers.  And  as  drug  millers,  the  firm  of  Gilpin,  Langdon 
and  Company  comes  to  mind.  Glycerin  recalls  the  name  of  Gordon. 
Research  in  the  professional  field  of  pharmacy  brings  to  mind  Dr. 
Hynson.  And  as  we  come  down  to  the  present  we  find  the  Dunnings, 
father  and  son,  and  DuMez,  and  Krantz,  and  all  of  their  associates 
and  coworkers.  It  requires  nerve  to  come  into  Maryland  and  urge 
an  increase  of  research  activities  in  pharmacy. 

All  of  America  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  Culture  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  so  early  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  Early  medicine  and  pharmacy 
in  the  western  settlements  were  heroic,  lacking  practically  all  the 
refinements  that  we  know  today.  But  we  have  many  of  the  same 
drugs,  and  we  have  built  upon  that  knowledge  to  the  pharmacy  of 
today. 

Some  of  the  crudities  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  were  only  due 
to  local  conditions  on  the  frontier,  for  both  professions  were  more 
advanced  scientifically  in  Europe,  and  a  part  of  this  knowledge  was 
available  in  more  cultured  eastern  sections.  Theories  of  medicine 
established  through  superstition  and  preserved  by  tradition  were 
breaking  down,  alchemy  and  iatro-chemistry  had  given  place  to  chem¬ 
istry,  the  phlogiston  theory  was  losing  its  adherents,  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  was  taking  form,  and  organic  chemistry  was  soon  to  be  recogn¬ 
ized  as  independent  of  life  processes.  It  is  true  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  development  had  been  reached  in  the  field  of  inorganic 
chemicals,  but  chemist-pharmacists  were  almost  ready  to  announce 
the  first  of  the  isolated  potent  principles  of  plants,  thus  developing 
alkaloidal  and  glucosidal  chemistry. 

The  principles  of  pharmacy  that  we  historically  ascribe  incor¬ 
rectly  to  Galen  were  becoming  much  more  sound  and  refinements  in 
galenicals  much  more  evident.  Theriacas  and  other  shotgun  pre¬ 
scriptions  had  lost  their  charm  for  many  medical  practitioners.  The 
elegant  concentrates — extracts  and  fluid  extracts — used  today  were 
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not  so  much  in  evidence,  but  such  absences  were  due  largely  to 
industrial  or  manufacturing  conditions  that  could  not  ye  be  cor¬ 
rected.  We  can  truly  say  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  pharmacy 
of  that  day  was  for  apparatus  and  reagents,  particularly  solvents. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  pharmacist 
and  the  chemist  of  a  century  or  more  ago.  There  was  a  greater 
common  interest  on  the  part  of  chemical  manufacturers,  who  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  much  less  magnificient  scale  than  today,  while  pharmacists, 
then  known  generally  as  chemists,  were  practically  the  sole  pur¬ 
veyors  at  retail  of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  as  well  as  drugs.  The 
local  pharmacist  indeed  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  prepared,  or  at  least  purified,  many  chemical  salts,  just 
as  he  made  a  great  number  of  his  galenicals.  While  we  are  prone 
to  believe  that  the  transition  from  a  professional  to  a  commercial 
pharmacy  has  been  brought  about  by  a  commercial  or  merchandis¬ 
ing  revolution,  a  good  part  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  following  the 
path  of  least  resistance  after  a  scientific  revolution. 

Each  science  began  as  a  very  general  treatment  of  a  subject, 
and  its  students  were  all  equally  versed  in  all  its  known  phases.  The 
increase  of  knowledge  has  made  it  necessary,  both  for  comprehension 
and  specialization,  to  treat  each  science  in  the  form  of  a  number 
of  branches.  Such  divisions  hold  in  teaching,  research,  and  indus¬ 
trial  practice.  Thus  chemistry  has  its  grand  divisions  of  inorganic, 
analytical,  organic,  physical,  industrial,  biological  and  sanitational, 
but  these  branches  are  so  much  further  subdivided  into  special  groups 
that  there  are  few  persons  today  who  can  pretend  to  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  all  of  them.  Nevertheless,  these  various  divisions 
are  interdependent  and  closely  related,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
are  not  distinct.  Here  we  have  a  family — chemistry  the  father, 
pharmacy  the  mother,  and  children  who  as  offspring  are  similar  and 
often  hard  to  differentiate. 

In  the  same  way,  the  lines  that  separate  varous  other  sciences 
are  somewhat  vague,  so  that  many  investigators  can  be  accused  of 
having  their  feet  in  two  oceans.  If  we  were  to  by  some  edict  wipe 
out  and  forget  all  present  classifications  of  science,  while"  retaining 
the  subject  matter  intact,  any  person  who  accidentally  recalled  the 
old  system  would  see  strange  bed-fellows  in  the  reorganized  scienti¬ 
fic  field.  Furthermore  a  declaration  of  indenpedence  by  any  group 
would  leave  it  lacking  some  of  its  essential  tools. 

Anyone  can  recognize  the  fact  that  the  science  of  pharmacy 
results  from  the  bringing  together  for  a  common  purpose,  of  some 
more  fundamental  physical  and  biological  sciences.  But  in  the  same 
vision  it  will  be  seen  that  a  division  of  a  science  can  embody  with 
itself  all  the  sister  divisions  in  one  particular  type  of  application. 
Thus  the  science  of  pharmacy  embraces  many  applications  of  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  botany,  physiology,  and  medicine,  but  industrial  chem- 
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istry  includes  the  practical  applications  for  manufacturing  purposes 
of  every  branch  of  chemistry. 

Industrial  chemistry  has  as  one  of  its  facilities  chemical  en¬ 
gineering,  and  pharmacy,  in  turn,  has  as  one  of  its  utilitarian  sub¬ 
divisions  galenical  pharmacy.  Both  of  these  subjects  involve  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions  and  physical  manipulations.  The  physical  operations 
of  both  include  grinding,  extraction,  filtration,  evaporation,  distil¬ 
lation,  crystallization,  and  drying,  not  all  of  them,  Pf  course,  in  any 
one  program  of  operations,  but  in  various  combinations  to  achieve 
certain  ends.  Grinding  originated  as  the  crushing  of  grain  between 
a  pair  of  stones  picked  up  anywhere,  and  chance  and  convenience 
developed  slab  and  muller,  mortar  and  pestle,  the  roller  mill,  and 
the  pair  of  mill  stones.  Technical  progress  making  available  more 
suitable  agencies  in  the  form  of  constructional  materials  and  better 
methods  of  power  transmission  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
rendered  possible  our  modern  systems  of  cutting,  pulverization,  and 
air  separation. 

The  modern  filter  press  is  only  a  variant  of  pressure  applied  by 
twisting  a  filter  bag.  The  method  of  continuous  counter-current 
extraction  in  the  diffusion  battery  of  a  beet-sugar  factory,  when 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  fiuid  extract  of  ergot,  is  Type  Process 
III  of  U.S.P.  XI,  known  as  fractional  or  divided  percolation.  May 
we  say  then  that  chemical  engineering  is  simply  one  of  the  elabora¬ 
tions  of  operative  pharmacy?  Well,  perhaps  as  pharmacists  we 
might,  or,  at  least,  point  to  the  honorable  role  of  pharmacy  in  set¬ 
ting  modern  industrial  chemistry  on  its  feet.  It  behooves  us  rather 
to  observe  how  chemistry  has  grown  upon  these  foundations  and  to 
prepare  for  correspondingly  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  pharmacy. 

The  principal  mechanism  by  which  industry  has  advanced  is 
research,  but  chemistry  cannot  and  does  not  claim  all  the  credit.  A 
companion  science,  physics,  has  played  a  great  part.  As  the  com¬ 
monly  recognized  branches  of  engineering  represent  the  different 
types  of  applied  physics,  chemistry  and  physics  probably  lead  among 
the  scientific  tools  of  research.  Research  is  not  an  ethereal,  super- 
worldly  occupation.  It  is  only  a  systematic  sort  of  inquisitiveness, 
in  which  observations,  being  noted,  are  also  correlated  to  some  sort 
of  conclusion. 

You  will  read  of  pure  research  and  applied  research,  and  wonder 
wherein  the  difference  lies.  Practically  all  that  can  be  said  in  de¬ 
finition  of  pure  research  is  that  the  disposal  of  the  findings  is  not 
a  matter  of  immediate  concern.  Applied  research,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  aimed  at  the  solution,  usually  within  an  anticipated  period 
of  time,  of  some  industrial  problem.  The  general  methods,  or  tools, 
of  pure  and  applied  research  are  identical.  Applied  research  makes 
use  of  many  principles  discovered  by  pure  research,  but  the  latter  is 
correspondingly  indebted  to  applied  research  for  many  instruments 
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and  method  developed  under  the  press  of  industrial  need.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  attribute  any  extra  degree  of  holiness  to 
one  or  the  other. 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  home  of  Mellon  Institute, 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  said:  “The  reasearch  laboratory  of  the  company 
with  which  I  am  connected  (The  General  Electric  Company)  was 
established  by  E.  W.  Rice  in  1901  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
original  research  and  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  search 
for  new  facts  and  principles.  Under  the  guidance  of  W.  R.  Whitney 
and  W.  D.  Coolidge,  the  laboratory  developed  in  a  manner  which 
brought  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  research. 
Many  of  the  most  important  and  commercially  successful  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  laboratory  have  reulted  from  the  studies  of  scientific 
phenomena  stimulated  primarily  by  scientific  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  men  who  were  not  trying  to  solve  known  problems.  In  fact,  the 
problems  that  were  solved  were  frequently  not  even  known  to  be 
problems,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  assigned  by  the  director 
of  the  laboratory  to  the  members  of  his  staff.’^ 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  expenditures  in  pure 
research  for  any  year,  because  a  good  part  of  it  is  bound  up  in 
various  types  of  educational  as  well  as  industrial  research  programs. 
We  can  say  with  confidence,  however,  that  industry  will  spend  in 
applied  research  this  year  a  sum  that  will  approximate  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars.  And  this  amount  will  be  distributed  over  projects 
that  will  range  all  the  way  from  mere  trouble-shooting  to  research 
as  esoteric  as  any  conceived  in  a  university  laboratory.  The  mere 
fact  that  pure  research  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  university 
does  not  reflect  discredit  upon  the  university.  The  research  method 
is  a  product  of  the  university,  much  of  the  most  valuable  research 
of  today  comes  from  the  university  laboratory,  and  we  look  mainly 
to  the  university  laboratories  to  supply  the  researchfully  minded  and 
trained  men  for  the  industrial  laboratories  of  the  country. 

A  very  pertinent  reason  why  industry  in  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  chemical  industry,  lagged  for  a  long  time  behind  that  of  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  countries,  was  that  industrialists  did  not  have  adequate 
regard  for  the  facilities  and  abilities  of  our  university  laboratories. 
One  of  the  first  men  to  succeed  in  impressing  the  value  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  upon  the  American  industrial  organization  was  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan.  This  man,  at  first  almost  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
established  the  industrial  fellowships  system  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  from  which  was  to  come  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
search  in  Pittsburgh.  The  plan  first  evolved  by  Duncan,  in  which  a 
few  other  universities  today  have  joined,  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  developing  this  practical  cooperation  between  science  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  driving  home  to  industralists  their  almost  utter  de¬ 
pendence  upon  organized  research. 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  an  industry,  a  profession  or  an 
individual  that  has  not  advanced  or  been  aided  materially  by  the 
research  laboratory.  Research  cheapens  and  improves  manufac¬ 
turing  processes.  It  increases  yields  and  decreases  waste  by  utilizing 
by-products.  It  develops  new  raw  materials  and  finds  new  sources 
for  those  already  in  use.  It  discovers  new  products  and  aids  in 
creating  a  demand  for  them.  It  eases  manufacturing  toil,  yet,  by 
creating  new  outlets,  increases  rather  than  decreases  employment. 

The  practice  of  pharmacy  has  profited  as  much  as  any  profes¬ 
sion  from  its  broadly  distributed  scientific  reserach.  Since  chemistry 
in  its  earliest  days  concerned  itself  largely  with  medicinal  products, 
many  of  the  earliest  investigations  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  medicinal  compounds  or  of  medicinal 
properties  of  compounds  already  known.  Many  of  the  great  names 
in  the  history  of  chemistry,  including  the  discoveries  of  many  of  the 
elements,  were  those  of  pharmacists.  The  early  organic  chemists 
found  the  analysis  of  plants  and  the  chemical  study  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents  of  intriguring  interest,  so  that  many  of  the  most  important  alka¬ 
loids  appear  very  early  in  the  chronological  tables  of  organic  chemis¬ 
try. 

Most  chemists  who  isolate  or  synthesize  for  the  first  time  a  new 
compound  have  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  have  some  practical 
value,  and  are  not  above  desiring  fame  or  a  more  substantial  reward. 
Organic  chemistry  is  best  known  for  the  production  of  dyestuffs  and 
drugs,  so  that  there  is  always  a  wealth  of  synthetics  on  trial  or 
being  introduced  into  medicine.  Because  botanical  drugs  sometimes 
come  from  remote  countries,  or  their  constituents  are  difficult  of 
isolation  in  proper  purity,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  syn¬ 
thesize  their  active  principles.  And  as  some  of  these  principles  are 
not  all  that  is  to  be  desired  therapeutically,  scientists  have  made 
many  efforts,  some  with  success,  to  improve  on  nature. 

It  often  happens,  during  synthetic  studies,  that  an  altogether 
novel  result  is  obtained,  of  even  greater  value  than  the  goal  to  which 
the  investigator  was  looking.  Perkin  was  attempting  to  synthe¬ 
size  quinine  when  he  obtained  mauve,  the  first  of  the  anilin  dyes, 
which  did  so  much  to  create  the  chemical  supremacy  first  of  Germany 
and  then  the  United  States.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  in¬ 
vestigations  which  led  to  the  development  fo  phenol-formaldehyde 
resins,  the  Bakelite  series,  were  directed  toward  the  beneficiation  of 
the  germicidal  properties  of  the  mother  substances. 

After  effecting  the  necessary  refinements  in  the  commercial 
isolation  of  the  active  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  drugs, 
organic  chemists  working  with  pharmacologists  have  made  some  of 
their  most  valuable  contributions  to  human  welfare  by  improving 
on  nature.  As  science  developed  to  the  point  where  it  was  able  to 
break  down  organic  molecules  and  determine  the  character  of  the 
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grouping’s  therein,  it  became  possible  to  connect  certain  of  these 
groupings  'with  the  physiological  action  of  the  compound.  Chemists 
then  began  to  put  these  groupings  together  to  secure  drugs  in  which 
the  desired  action  was  intensified,  or  speeded  up,  or  prolonged,  or  two 
or  more  actions  combined,  or  undersirable  effects  eliminated. 

Having  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  cocaine,  novocaine — the 
U.S.P.  Procaine — was  synthesized.  The  study  of  atropine  led  to 
the  synthesis  of  homatropine.  Gradually  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  production  of  non-habit-forming  narcotics.  The  prescription 
counter  has  been  plentifully  supplied  with  barbiturates.  Several 
vitamines  have  been  produced  synthetically,  and  other  molecules 
have  been  produced  n  which  vitamin-like  effects  reside.  Today  labor¬ 
atories  are  pressing  vigorously  forward  to  the  determination  of  the 
structure  of  the  hormones,  and  already  several  hormone-like  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  prepared  and  are  being  clinically  tested. 

One  of  my  colleagues.  Dr.  Cretcher,  at  Mellon  Institute,  has  for 
the  past  ten  years  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  pneumococcocidal 
properties  of  the  quinine  molecule.  Other  chemists  had,  by  rear¬ 
rangement  and  the  introduction  of  the  ethyl  side-chain,  produced 
ethylhydrocupreine,  first  introduced  into  medicine  as  “Optochin,”  as 
a  specific  agent  against  the  pneumococcus.  Efficient  in  topical  ap¬ 
plications,  it  had  the  unfortunate  property  of  frequently  causing 
complete  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  when  administered  internally. 
By  other  rearrangements  and  alkylations,  however,  directed  all  the 
time  by  painstaking  determinations  of  specificity  against  the  pneu¬ 
mococcus  in  vitro  and  of  toxicity  toward  mice,  he  has  advanced  to 
the  development  of  hydroxyethyl  apocupreine,  in  which  the  desired 
specificity  has  been  magnified  and  the  toxicity  and  eye  effects  re¬ 
duced  to  a  thoroughly  safe  factor.  With  the  aid  of  the  best  clinical 
minds,  the  product  is  now  being  used  in  actual  bedside  practice, 
with  gratifying  results  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  pneumonia  infections,  that  in  which  the  infection  is  found  in  the 
blood  stream. 

This  study  has  been  under  way  in  our  Department  of  Research 
in  Pure  Chemistry,  without  commercial  support,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  routine  of  the  industrial  research  laboratory.  Such  a  study 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  medical  profession  did  pot  join  un¬ 
selfishly  in  the  clinical  part  of  the  program.  Similar  work,  having 
for  its  goal  the  beneficiation  of  human  welfare,  is  under  way  in  many 
industrial  laboratories. 

Biological  research  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  field.  This  investigation  began  with  the  preparation  of 
serums  and  vaccines.  The  catalogue  of  thirty  years  ago  had  little 
to  list  beside  smallpox  vaccine  and  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Now  the 
druggist  stocks  preparations  for  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  a 
multitude  of  diseases,  diagnostic  protein  injections,  immunizing  tox- 
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oids — in  fact,  several  refrigerators  full  of  packages.  The  standard¬ 
ization  of  vitamin  preparations  constitutes  the  daily  'work  of  several 
laboratories.  In  the  biological  field  especially  there  is  a  very  close 
correlation  between  control  and  research.  For  one  thing,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  as  yet  relatively  new,  and  methods  for  their  assay  are  still 
in  a  certain  condition  of  flux.  The  field  of  deficiency  diseases  has 
not  been  completely  explored,  so  that  vitamin  therapy,  as  well  as 
standardization,  has  some  distance  to  go. 

Another  phase  of  biological  research  has  to  do  with  the  assay, 
or  standardization,  of  drug  preparations  that  have  a  specific  effect 
upon  certain  organic  or  vital  processes.  In  this  group  come  prepara¬ 
tions  of  aconite,  digitalis,  and  ergot.  Different  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  standardization  of  any  one  of  these  drugs  are  almost 
as  unyielding  as  the  adherents  of  various  communions  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Most  inexplicable  results  may  be  obtained  in  stan¬ 
dardization.  Thus  a  few  years  ago  in  cooperative  work  on  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  digitalis,  two  bottles  of  tincture  were  sent  to  each  of 
a  number  of  highly  skilled  collaborators  to  be  assayed  and  the  dilu¬ 
tion  required  for  standardization  determined.  Widely  variant  re¬ 
sults  were  reported,  and,  as  an  example,  one  laboratory  stated  that 
sample  A  would  have  to  be  concentrated  ten  per  cent  in  volume, 
while  sample  B  would  have  to  be  diluted  with  eighty  per  cent  of  its 
volume  of  menstruum,  to  bring  the  two  to  equality  with  the  U.S.P. 
standard.  Judge  what  consternation  seized  the  laboratories  when 
they  were  advised  that  all  the  A  and  B  samples  had  been  taken  from 
a  single  stock  container. 

While  biological  assay  is  probably  not  as  accurate  as  chemical 
analysis  when  individual  determinations  are  considered,  so  many  de¬ 
terminations  are  made  that  individual  variations  are  eliminated  and 
the  means  become  very  reliable.  Probably  any  laboratory  would  glad¬ 
ly  give  up  biological  standardization  if  it  could,  for  the  outlay  for 
animals  and  equipment,  the  time  consumed,  and  the  number  of  oper¬ 
atives  and  caretakers  is  very  large  when  compared  with  chemical 
standardization.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our  most  important,  most 
vitally  needed  drugs  do  not  lend  themselves  to  chemical  standardiza¬ 
tion  because  of  the  absence  of  principles  having  definite,  measurable, 
chemical  reactions. 

Research  on  medicinal  products  mentioned  here  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  subjects  in  which  work  is  being  carried  on.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  manufacturing  pharmacy  constitute  a  fertile  field,  which  is 
still  being  actively  explored.  Although  synthetics  and  biologicals 
have  replaced  preparations  of  vegetable  drugs  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  there  is  plenty  of  work  going  on,  and  more  to  Jbe  done,  in 
such  problems  as  drug  extraction.  The  chemistry  of  drug  extraction 
has  really  been  a  neglected  phase  of  pharmaceutical  research.  It  is 
possible  that  new  solvents,  introduced  to  industry  within  the  past  ten 
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years,  will  make  possible  new  types  of  galenicals  of  greater  stability, 
higher  potency,  and  greater  freedom  from  inert  constituents,  thus 
securing  greater  degrees  of  concentration. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  for  research  in  both  the  development 
and  control  sides  of  pharmacy.  We  have  official  in  this  country 
what  are  admittedly  the  two  best  volumes  of  standards  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  medicinal  products,  the  “United  States  Pharmacopoeia’’  and 
the  “National  Formulary”.  Furthermore,  through  their  ^preparation 
and  publication  respectively  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeial  Convention 
and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  they  are  the  most 
democratic  volumes  of  official  standards  in  use  today.  In  spite  of 
the  high  scientific  attainments  of  these  treatises,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  standard  therein  is  perfect.  Both  governing  bodies  are  sub¬ 
sidizing  research  on  evident  problems  to  the  extent  of  their  limited 
finances;  and  the  results  of  research  on  standardization  going  on  in 
manufacturers’  laboratories — to  them  correct  standardization  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death — have  been  made  freely  available  to  the  re¬ 
vision  committees.  The  work  of  pharmacopoeial  and  formulary  re¬ 
vision  has  been  carried  on  without  thought  of  reward  by  the  leaders 
of  educational,  professional,  and  manufacturing  pharmacy.  There 
are  so  many  problems,  however,  that  the  services  of  many  more  in¬ 
vestigators  ought  to  be  made  available. 

What  bearing  has  research  upon  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and 
is  it  an  asset  to  pharmacy?  An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  show 
how  pharmacy  as  it  is  practiced  today  is  profiting  from  the  work 
of  the  research  laboratory.  Apart  from  the  development  of  improved 
products  for  the  druggist’s  shelves,  research  has  another  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play  in  the  progress  of  pharmacy.  Research  is  the  best 
stimulant  to  teaching  proficiency  and  professional  pride  that  has 
ever  been  discovered;  it  interfuses  ambition,  zeal,  spirit,  and  self- 
satisfaction. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  basic  curriculum  in  pro¬ 
fessional  pharmacy  has  been  advanced  to  four  years,  not  only  placing 
it  on  a  plane  comparable  to  the  other  public  health  sciences,  but  also 
with  education,  engineering,  law,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  If 
anything  can  develop  a  definite  professional  spirit  among  pharma¬ 
cists,  it  will  be  the  fact  that  they  are  now  on  the  same  plane  educa¬ 
tionally  as  the  other  health  professions.  Not  only  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  professional  education  and  advancement  come  to  us,  but 
the  responsibility  as  well.  In  practically  every  state  today  there  is 
only  one  avenue  leading  to  registration,  graduation  from  a  four-year 
course  in  pharmacy.  As  this  is  a  statutory  requirement,  the  colleges 
of  pharmacy  are  the  guardians  at  the  portal,  like  St.  Peter  holding 
the  keys  to  heaven.  Pharmacy  in  the  future  will  be  exactly  as  the 
schools  make  or  break  it. 

Educational  progress  demands  alert,  well-informed  faculties. 
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These  faculties  are  not  going  to  convert  a  two  or  three-year  curri¬ 
culum  into  one  of  four  years  by  the  use  of  bellows.  They  are  going 
to  see  to  it  that  their  students  are  educated  as  well  as  trained,  ready 
to  accept  any  obligation  of  modern  life.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  advance  himself  professionally  by  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  becomes  more  of  a  parrot  than  a  teacher.  Therefore 
the  welfare  of  pharmaceutical  eductaion  demands  that  the  teacher  be 
given  this  opportunity  for  continued  study.  He  cannot  have  it  if  he 
must  devote  every  waking  moment  to  class-room  instruction,  the 
supervision  of  undergraduate  laboratories,  and  the  correction  of 
papers.  One  requirement,  then,  is  an  adequate  instructional  staff. 

A  second  essential  is  support  for  students  showing  a  talent  for 
research.  The  ability  to  carry  out  a  research  project  is  not  latent 
in  all  students,  for  some  have  no  such  capacity  whatever,  but  those 
possessing  this  talent  must  first  of  all  be  provided  with  their  funda¬ 
mental  training.  Really  valuable  research  work  does  not  begin  until 
the  student  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  course.  The 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  is  a  severe  financial  drain  on  the 
purse  of  the  average  student.  Some  support  from  those  who  are 
profiting  from  their  training  ought  to  be  available  to  students  who 
are  just  reaching  the  stage  of  graduate  study.  To  put  it  bluntly,  it  is 
time  that  pharmacists  began  to  provide  for  research  leading  to  the 
advancement  of  their  profession. 

We  have  in  our  state  universities  experiment  stations  for  en¬ 
gineering  and  agriculture.  We  have  research  foundations  in  medicine, 
education,  and  the  humanities.  We  take  great  pride  in  pointing  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  various  foundations,  and  like  to  tell  about 
how  those  students,  who  have  studied  under  these  foundations,  have 
gone  out  to  work  in  their  industry  or  profession  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  marvelous  things.  The  universities,  in  turn,  have  made  a 
double  profit  from  these  foundations,  not  only  in  reputation  and  at¬ 
traction  for  students,  but,  of  greater  importance  to  themselves,  in 
the  stimulation  and  advancement  of  their  own  scholarship. 

A  portion  of  the  support  for  graduate  study  and  research  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  which  means  the  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  citizens,  or,  more  properly,  the  voters.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  must,  however,  extend  to  the  whole  school.  A  further  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  any  profession  to 
provide,  as  their  ability  permits,  for  professional  research.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  what  would  result  if  each  state  pharmaceutical 
association  were  to  guarantee  to  a  graduate  school  in  its  state  one 
dollar  per  association  member  each  year  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
this  fund  to  be  used  each  year  for  a  graduate  fellowship  stipend  in 
pharmacy.  Not  all  the  problems  of  pharmacy  would  be  solved,  but 
such  a  start  would  be  made  in  university  research  in  pharmacy  that 
other  funds  would  begin  to  become  available. 
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The  real  purpose  of  research  on  behalf  of  an  industry  is  to 
make  more  secure  its  future  prosperity.  Those  industries  or  com¬ 
panies  that  have  given  no  thought  to  the  changes  that  may  be 
wrought  by  science,  economics,  agriculture  or  politics  have  invariably 
lost  their  place  in  the  sun.  Some  have,  by  intensive  and  expensive 
study,  recovered  part  of  their  lost  ground  or  developed  new  lines  of 
endeavor.  The  others  lie  along  the  railroad  tracks,  their  window 
lights  shattered  from  serving  as  targets  for  small  boys. 

Industry  today  needs  the  research  laboratory  just  as  much  as  it 
needs  its  salesmen  and  bookkeepers.  Pharmaceutical  industry  is  no 
exception.  When  we  have  trained  research  specialists  in  pharmacy, 
we  will  secure  the  expected  benefit  from  them  professionally,  and 
pharmacutical  industry  will  then  be  able  to  staff  its  laboratories  with 
pharmaceutically  trained  men,  whose  professional  interests  are  in 
common  with  those  of  their  employer.  Best  of  all,  no  one  will  dare 
to  question  the  existence  of  pharmacy  as  a  profession. 

June  19,  1937, 


The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  was  next  pre¬ 
sented  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  SCHOOL  OF 
PHARMACY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

John  F.  Wannenwetsch,  President 

As  the  immediate  Past-President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland,  I  am  happy  to 
present  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the  association 
during  the  year,  and  to  express  my  pleasure  that  a  place  is  given 
on  the  program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  for  such  a  statement. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  remark  that  I  have  been  somewhat  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  who  have  been  later  called  upon  to  assume 
important  positions  in  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association.  At  any  rate,  I  wish 
to  give  my  approval  to  anything  and  everything  which  seeks  to  tie 
the  pharmaceutical  associations  of  this  State  into  one  cohesive,  co¬ 
operating  force.  Certainly  in  unity  there  is  strength,  and  this 
applies  to  our  affairs  as  well  as  anything  else. 

The  Alumni  Association  had  a  very  successful  year.  The 
annual  dance  and  entertainment  Vv^as  held  at  the  Pythian  Hall  on 
February  4,  and  was  a  success  both  from  a  social  and  financial  point 
of  view. 
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The  association  also  took  an  important  part  in  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  composed  of  the  alumni 
of  the  various  schools  and  departments  constituting  the  University. 
This  function  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  February  11,  and  those  who 
were  present  know  that  it  was  a  great  success.  Our  association  did 
its  part  of  the  work,  was  given  full  representation  on  all  of  the 
committees,  and  was  pointed  to,  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
as  an  illustration  of  just  how  helpful  the  alumni  associations  can  be 
in  advancing  the  interest  of  the  University  itself. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  Thursday  evening,  June 
3,  and,  I  think,  it  was  successful  from  every  angle.  The  classes  of 
1887  and  1912,  representing,  respectively,  the  graduates  of  50  and  25 
years  ago  were  given  places  of  honor  at  the  banquet,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  added  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  The  speakers 
included  Doctor  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Doctor  Gilbert  W.  Mead,  president  of  Washington  College, 
Chestertown.  As  has  been  our  custom,  members  of  the  1937  class 
w'ere  made  members  of  the  association. 

The  Alumni  Research  Grant  of  $100.00  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Thompson  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1938.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  chosen  as  the  subject  of  his  research  study,  “The  Aliphatic 
Amino  Alcohols.” 

The  Alumni  Association  has  taken  its  share  of  the  load  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  Publicity, 
and  in  support  of  this  program,  made  a  contribution  of  $100.00  for 
the  work  of  the  current  year. 

The  membership  of  the  association  has  shown  a  healthy  growth 
during  the  year,  as  the  number  of  dues  paid  members  has  increased 
approximately  12  per  cent.  This  highly  gratfiying  situation  is  due 
largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  T.  Ellsworth  Ragland,  who 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  association. 

In  conclusing  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  again  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  splendid  work  which  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  doing;  in  all  of  which,  it  has  had  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association,  as  well 
as  that  organization  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  at  this  time. 

Following  Mr.  Wannenwetsch’s  report,  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Mouat, 
President  of  the  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association  submitted  the  following  report. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Before  giving  my  report  of  the  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Pharmaceutical  Association,  as  its  President,  I  think  it  is  best 
to  tell  you  whom  I  represent.  I  was  quite  surprised  upon  registering 
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at  the  hotel  to  find  the  men  in  charge  did  not  know  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  Students’  Auxiliary,  and  therefore,  I  feel  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  this  brief  outline. 

The  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  October  of 
1935.  Its  objects  and  purpose  can  best  be  described  by  the  following 
excerpts  from  our  Constitution  and  the  Preamble. 

“(Authorization)  The  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 
hereby  authorizes  the  organization  of  a  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association.” 

“(Membership)  Under-graduate  students  who  are  members  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes  respectively  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  shall  be  eligible  for  active 
membership  in  the  Students’  Auxiliary.” 

“The  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  send  three  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  such  delegates  to  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.” 

“(Preamble)  Whereas,  to  promote  progress  and  to  guard  the 
wellfare  of  our  profession,  students  of  pharmacy  and  pharmacists 
should  be  thoroughly  organized,  and 

Whereas,  the  relationships  existing  between  pharmacists  and 
students  of  pharmacy  are,  and  ought  to  be,  of  an  intimate  and  con¬ 
fidential  character,  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  just,  yet 
stringent  laws,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  to  guard  against  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  medicine  and  to  confine  the  compounding, 
dispensing,  and  distribution  of  drugs  and  medicines  to  those  who 
are  thoroughly  competent,  and 

Whereas,  Students  of  pharmacy  should  be  familiarized  with  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  problems  confronting  their  profession, 

“Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  students  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  meeting  assembled  do 
hereby  organize  ourselves  into  a  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association.” 

Proceeding  now  with  my  report :  In  the  last  year,  we  have  had 
four  meetings  of  the  Auxiliary  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  numerous  com- 
mitee  meetings.  Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  November,  at  which 
time  the  speaker  was  a  representative  from  Burroughs  Wellcome; 
his  subject  was  “Advances  in  Modern  Medicine.”  The  December 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  officers.  On  March  8th,  Dr. 
Kirby,  a  representative  from  Abbott’s,  spoke,  and  on  April  6th,  Dr. 
M.  Strasburger,  President  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  addressed  us  on  the  “Value  of  Organization  Work.” 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  the  Auxiliary  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  Association  in  any  way  at  all,  and  I  hope  the 
Association  will  do  the  same  for  the  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Hewing,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pharmacy, 
delivered  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PHARMACY 

To  the  French  belongs  the  honor  of  sending  the  first  trained 
pharmacist  to  America  in  the  person  of  Francois  Gilead,  who  was 
apothecary  on  the  ship  Jacques  Cartier.  It  was  Champlain  who  in¬ 
duced  Louis  Hebert  to  establish  his  home  in  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  An  apothecary  educated  in  Paris,  Hebert  gathered 
a  small  store  of  drugs  as  well  as  household  goods  and  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  January  1617.  He  made  a  study  of  indigenous  grapes, 
which  he  cultivated  and  improved.  Thus  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  permanent  settler  in  New  France,  and  hence  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  history  of  civilization  of  the  country  belongs  to  an  apothe¬ 
cary.  A  Mayflower  passenger  was  Giles  Firmin,  an  English  apothe¬ 
cary,  who  turned  his  attention  to,  and  became  eminent  in  medicine. 
He  became  the  first  teacher  or  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  this  country 
after  the  opening  of  Harvard  University  in  1636.  During  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  La  Salle,  Louis  Hennepin, 
Charles  Boispineau. 

That  these  explorers  and  itinerant  missionaries  made  the  best 
use  of  such  medical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge  as  they  possessed 
in  befriending  the  native,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Occasionally  the 
use  of  drugs  by  the  Indians  is  also  mentioned.  On  one  expedition  to 
the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  missionary  was  taken  by  his  Indian 
guide  to  a  spring  that  was  not  only  salty,  but  which  on  the  surface 
revevaled  a  film  of  oil.  The  salt  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  purga¬ 
tive,  while  the  oil  was  used  as  a  remedy  against  rheumatism.  Gin¬ 
seng  was  also  discovered  about  this  time,  and  an  account  of  this 
plant  and  drug,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1718. 

We  still  speak  of  pharmacy  as  a  science  and  an  art.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  aspects  of  pharmacy  are,  however,  all  but  submerged,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  devious  commercial  trappings.  Neverthless, 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  still  turn  to  the  pharmacist  for  expert 
service  as  pertains  to  medicines  and  related  necessities.  Pharmacy 
touches  intimately  more  persons  than  any  other  profession  and  has 
an  enviable  opportunity  to  acquaint  an  interested  public  with  its 
history,  science  and  training.  We  are  professionally  timid  and  hide 
all  these  things  under  a  bushel  and,  in  turn,  boast  of  cut  prices  and 
increased  volume. 

In  almost  any  field  of  research  today  the  worker  is  expected  to 
know,  or  at  least  find  out,  what  is  known  and  published  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  study.  This  principle  is  quite  as  applicable  to  profes¬ 
sional  understanding  and  progress.  If  we  have  not  made  adequate 
progress,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  can  charge  it  to  unscientific  me¬ 
thods  of  approach.  It  is  perhaps  truthfully  unkind  to  say  that  most 
of  us  have  spent  years  in  the  service  of  pharmacy,  in  school,  in  stores 
and  in  the  class  room,  with  scarcely  more  than  an  appreciation  of  the 
facts  that  pharmacy,  as  a  profession,  has  a  history,  its  history  is 
chiefly  professional  and  scientific. 

The  scientific  and  professional  progress  of  pharmacy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  included  in  the  records  of  history.  We  should  clearly 
understand  that  these  are  the  elements  of  any  profession  that  make 
history.  These  are,  moreover,  the  things  we  sholud  strive  to  develop 
and  promote. 

The  research  work  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

1.  A  study  is  underway  to  determine  the  mechanism  of  the 
antagonistic  action  of  picrotoxin  in  awakening  animals  and  humans 
from  barbituric  acid  derivatives  narcosis. 

2.  Under  a  grant  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  studies  are  being  made  for  the  detection  of 
small  traces  of  CO  in  medicinal  oxygen.  A  simple  method  has  been 
devised  which  undoubtedly  will  find  wide  spread  use  in  governmental 
laboratories. 

3.  Compounds  containing  halogens  and  nitrate  groups  have  been 
synthesized  and  these  drugs  are  studied  with  respect  to  sedation  and 
vasodilatation  hoping  that  from  the  group  of  compounds  a  drug  may 
be  found  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris. 

4.  Studies  have  been  made  in  rat’s  tumors  to  determine  the 
effect  of  various  sugars  upon  the  PH  of  tumor  tissue.  This  work 
being  done  under  a  grant  given  to  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
by  the  International  Research  Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  A  new  sugar  has  been  synthesized  in  the  laboratory,  hydrox- 
pyruvic  aldehyde,  and  this  compound  is  being  studied  with  regard  to 
its  fate  in  the  animal  body  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  useful  as  a 
substitute  sugar  in  diabetes. 

Those  engaged  in  these  researches  are  Mrs.  Ruth  Musser,  Miss 
Frances  Beck,  Wm.  G.  Harne,  Sylvan  Forman,  Dr.  Frederick  K.  Bell, 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Evans,  Jr.,  Dr.  C.  Jelleff  Carr  and  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  has  also 
been  busy  in  its  research  work  during  the  past  year. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Under  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Hartung 

A  phytochemical  investigation  of  trillium  erectum — Donald  C.  Grove. 
The  preparation  and  properties  of  2,2,2 — Trialkyl  Ethanols 

— Robb  V.  Rice. 

A  Phytochemical  Study  of  Iponiea  Res-Caprae — Gustav  E.  Cwalina. 
Replacement  of  the  Amino  Group  through  Diazotization 

— Starkey  and  Dunker. 

Pharmcay 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  G.  DuMez 
Studies  on  Sulfonated  Oils — Howard  A.  Miller 

Determination  of  the  Reasonable  or  Permissible  Margin  of  Error  in 
Dispensing 

VI.  Soluble  Elastic  Capsules — M.  J.  Andrews 

VII.  Compressed  Tablets — M.  J.  Andrews. 

Syrup  of  Cherry  and  Strawberry — Keeping  qualities  of 

— M.  J.  Andrews. 

Prescription  Studies  for  U.S.P.  and  N.  F.  Publicity  Committee — 

Dentists  and  Physicians — M.  J.  Andrews. 

Pharmacognosy 

A  comparative  Study  of  the  Maryland  Sennas  (To  be  presented  this 

summer) — F.  J.  Slama. 

A  Study  of  the  Fungal  Growths  (Ergot) — F.  J.  Slama. 

The  Value  of  Palisade  Ratios  in  the  Identification  of  Official  Leaves. 

F.  J.  Slama. 

Micro-analysis  of  Chemicals  and  Drugs. — E.  V.  Shulman. 

Chemistry 

Solubility  of  Fused  Salts — E.  G.  VandenBosche. 

Hydrogen  Ion  Concentrations  in  Alcoholic  Solutions  Studies  with  the 

Glass  Electrode — E.  G.  VandenBosche. 

Pharmacology 

The  Site  and  Character  of  the  Pharmacologic  Action  of  Ergostetrine 

— M.  R.  Thompson. 

The  Infiuence  of  Molybdenum  on  the  Reticulo — Endothelial  System 

— M.  R.  Thompson. 

The  Pharmocology  of  Ustilago — Maydis. — W.  H.  Hunt. 
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A  New  Method  for  the  Bioassay  of  Ergot  Preparations  as  to  Ergostet- 

rine  Content. — M.  R.  Thompson. 
The  Bioassay  of  Anterior  Pituitary. — Bernard  McNamara. 
Intraperitoneal  vs.  Subcutaneous  Infection  with  Reference  to  the 
Influence  of  pH  on  Toxicity  of  Aconite  to  Guinea  Pigs 

— Frank  A.  Bellman. 

The  Bioassay  of  the  Anti-anemic  Activity  of  Liver  Extract 

— M.  R.  Thompson. 

At  this  point  President  Strasburger  called  on  Mr.  Andrew  F. 
Ludwig  to  report  on  the  Convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  which  was  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  from  August  24  to 
August  29,  1936.  Mr.  Strasburger  said  that  this  gave  him  unusual 
plesaure  as  Mr.  Ludwig  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  this  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  ANDREW  F.  LUDWIG,  DELEGATE  TO  THE 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Dallas,  Texas,  August  24-29,  1936 

The  eighty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  was  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  August  24-29,  1936. 

This  meeting  was  outstanding  in  many  respects.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  association  had  ever  met  in  the  great  southwest,  and 
it  was  held  at  the  same  time  the  Texas  Centenary  Exposition  was  in 
operation  at  Dallas.  In  spite  of  the  warm  weather,  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  business  sessions  of  extraordinary  interest. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  to  detail  the  accomplishments  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  much  of  what  occurred  has  already  been  stressed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  pharmaceutical  press.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misconcep¬ 
tion  regarding  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  as  some 
look  on  it  as  a  high  brow  organization  with  which  the  ordinary  re¬ 
tailer  has  little  in  common.  While  there  is  some  little  justification 
for  the  high  brow  reference,  when  this  is  properly  understood,  it 
should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  the  mother  of  all  phar¬ 
maceutical  organizations,  and  is  the  one  which  has  long  continued 
its  support  of  professional  pharmacy,  and  is  the  one  place  in  which 
the  professional  side  of  the  drug  store  is  given  the  kind  of  expression 
it  deserves.  This  should  not,  in  any  sense,  be  construed  as  indicating 
that  the  retailer  has  no  place  in  this  organization.  In  fact,  the  con¬ 
trary  is  true.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  is  a  splendid  place  for  every  pharmacist, 
^who  is  interested  in  professional  pharmacy  and  professional  advance, 
to  meet  and  discuss  problems  of  a  professional  nature. 
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The  section  on  commercial  pharmacy  and  the  section  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  legislation  are  of  direct  importance  to  every  retail  druggist, 
who  is  interested  in  keepng  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  these 
fields. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  I 
wish  I  could  make  it  clear  to  every  retail  druggist  in  this  country 
just  what  this  time  honored  organization  means  to  him. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  convention  brings  together  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  meet  the  leading  men  in  pharmaceutical  education  as 
well  as  those  who  keep  the  machinery  of  the  boards  in  motion. 

The  business  sessions  deal  with  matters  of  great  importance 
to  every  phase  of  pharmaceutical  effort.  The  House  of  Delegates  is 
the  legislative  body  of  the  association,  and  here  will  be  found  those 
representing  the  State  associations.  Here  matters  of  great  signi¬ 
ficance  are  discussed  and  thrashed  out,  so  that  the  resolutions,  when 
finally  adopted,  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
our  most  authoritative  pharmaceutical  organization. 

In  the  event  you  have  not  done  so,  I  would  urge  you  to  go 
back  to  the  September,  1936,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
and  read  the  resolutions  adopted.  They  are  too  voluminous  for  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  here,  but  everyone  of  them  went  to  the  heart  of 
some  pharmaceutical  problem. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  gratfiying  to  me,  as  well  as  to  other 
Marylanders,  to  know  that  Doctor  E.  F.  Kelly  was  re-elected  as 
secretary,  a  position  which  he  has  occupied  for  some  years,  with 
credit  to  not  only  himself  but  the  association  itself. 

The  eighty-fifth  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  will  be  held  in  New  ' 
York  City,  during  the  week  of  August  16,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  retail  pharmacists  in  attendance.  There  are  many  things 
happening  in  pharmacy  today  which  we  dislike  and  which  we  would 
like  to  change.  I  believe  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  stands  for  and  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  what  its  annual  conventions  consist  of  will  furnish  the 
very  best  material  for  bringing  about  the  changes  which  all  right 
thinking  pharmacists  so  greatly  desire. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  President  Strasburger  called 
for  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  Dr.  A.  G. 
DuMez,  chairman,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  all  of  which 
were  adopted: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
On  the  President’s  Address 

1.  Resolved  that  the  proposition  of  requiring-  each  drug  store 
to  pay  $10.00  annually  instead  of  collecting  individual  membership 
dues  be  tentatively  approved,  but  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  action,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  same  action  be  taken  with  regard  to 
making  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association  a  branch  of  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

2.  Resolved  that  the  proposition  to  create  a  committee  of  five 
members  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  dues  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  such  action  as  it  deems  advisable  to  take. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 

3.  Resolved  that  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  be  extended 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  report  rendered  by  Secretary 
R.  L.  Swain,  and  that  it  be  commended  for  its  completeness  and  gen¬ 
eral  excellence. 

On  Dr.  Byrd’s  Address 

4.  Resolved  that  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd  be  extended  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  the  interest  which  he  has  manifested  in,  and  the  work 
which  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  pharmacy  in  the  State  since  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  secretary  notify  him  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  address  which  he  delivered  yesterday. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 

5.  Resolved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  the  effect  that  modern  legislation  covering  the  practice  of 
substitution  be  enacted,  be  referred  back  to  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  further  study,  and  the  preparation  of  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
law  for  presentation  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Miscellaneous 

6.  Resolved  that  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  in¬ 
form  the  N.A.R.D.  of  its  appreciation  of  the  good  work  being  done 
by  that  association  on  behalf  of  the  druggists  of  this  State,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  Association  concur  with  the  Georgia 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  requesting  that  a  man  from  the  South 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.A.R.D.  in  order  that 
the  problems  peculiar  to  the  druggists  of  the  South  may  receive 
prompt  attention. 

7.  Resolved  that  the  Association  commend  Governor  Harry  W. 
Kice  for  his  excellent  judgment  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
jL.  V-  Johnson  to  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  to  fill  the  vacancy 
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caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  and  that  he  be  extended 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  splendid  cooperation  in  furthering  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  of  the  Association  during  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  a  telegram  be  sent  him  at  this  time  ex¬ 
pressing  our  sympathy  for  him  in  his  recent  illness  and  the  hope 
that  he  will  make  a  speedy  recovery. 

8.  In  recognition  of  professional  pharmacy  as  a  bed-rock  of 
the  drug  industry  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  retail  drug  business, 
the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  urges  greater  interest  in 
and  support  of  the  work  of  the  A.Ph.A.  in  the  development  of  higher 
standards  of  professional  practice  and  in  the  modernization  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  legislation  in  the  several  States. 

9.  Resolved  that  the  Maryland  Phannaceutical  Association  de¬ 
plores  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  sidetracking  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act  in  the  present  Congress,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  Association  implores  him  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  so  that  the  fair  trade  movement  may  continue  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  that  the  fair  trade  laws  of  the  several  States  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  opportunity  to  show  their  value  in  bringing  about  better 
economic  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  trade  marked  commodities. 

10.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  be  extended  to  Honorable  Millard  E.  Tyd- 
ings.  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  for  his  long  continued 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  small  business  man  and  for  his  spon¬ 
sorship  and  championship  of  the  Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling 
Act. 

11.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association  be  extended  to  counsel,  Mr.  Herbert  Levy,  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  and  expert  services  to  the  Association  in  matters  of  legal  ad¬ 
vice,  legislation,  and  direction  of  the  fair  trade  movement  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  throughout  the  nation. 

12.  Resolved  that  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  ex¬ 
press  its  appreciation  for  the  long  and  valued  services  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Powell,  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  as 
a  member  and  Past  President  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation,  during  which  period  he  exercised  a  sound  and  wholesome 
influence  upon  pharmaceutical  legislation  and  on  general  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  policy  in  the  State,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  Association  joins  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  many  more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

1.3.  Resolved  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  T.A.M.P.A.  for  the  efforts  which  they 
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have  put  forth  to  entertain  us  and  to  make  our  stay  here  comfortable 
and  enjoyable,  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Association  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  it  has  served  our  members  and  guests,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  press  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  have 
handled  the  publicity  given  to  our  meetings. 


Just  before  adjournment  President  Strasburger  called  on  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Meyers,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
whereupon  the  following  nominations  were  placed  before  the  con¬ 
vention  : 

Honorary  President,  E.  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore 

President,  Robert  L.  Swain,  Baltimore 

First  Vice-President,  A.  A.  M.  Dewing,  Centreville 

Second  Vice-President,  A.  N.  Hewing,  Baltimore 

Third  Vice-President,  L.  N.  Richardson,  Bel  Air 

Secretary,  E.  F.  Kelly,  2411  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Treasurer,  J.  F.  Wannenwetsch,  4123  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Editor,  R.  L.  Swain,  2411  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Executive  Committee 

C.  C.  Neal,  Chairman,  Baltimore 
H.  W.  Matheney,  Cumberland 
A.  F.  Ludwig,  Baltimore 
Elmer  W.  Sterling,  Church  Hill 
Melvin  Strasburger,  Baltimore 
T.  E.  Ragland,  Baltimore 
G.  A.  Mouat,  Baltimore 

Nominations  were  called  for  from  the  floor  but  none  were  forth¬ 
coming.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  was  accepted  and  the  nominees  unani¬ 
mously  elected. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1.15  P.  M.,  after  the  distribution  of 
prizes  by  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A. 


PROFESSIONAL  SESSION 

The  professional  session  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  under  the  direction  or  Mr.  A.  N.  Hewing,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Pharmacy.  The  session  was  well  attended  and  much 
interest  manifested  in  the  various  papers. 
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The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Dr.  Olaf  S.  Rask,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  follows  in  full: 

SOME  INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VITAMINS 
By  Olaf  S.  Rask 

Department  of  Biochemistry,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Exactly  forty  years  ago  the  first  vitamin  was  discovered.  Now 
the  vitamin  alphabet  extends  from  A  to  K  with  some  letters  repre¬ 
senting  several  vitamins.  They  are  the  results  of  inquiry  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  medicine.  The  vita¬ 
min  discoveries  have  been  the  achievements  of  clinicians  and  bio¬ 
chemists.  The  biochemists  have  followed  up  the  discoveries  by  first 
perfecting  biological  tests  and  later  chemical  and  physical  tests  for 
ascertaining  the  natural  distributions  of  the  vitamins  quantitatively 
as  well  as  qualitatively.  Beyond  this  stage  the  biochemists  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  vitamin  research  by  isolating  to  date,  the  carotenes,  vita¬ 
mins  B^,  Bo,  C  and  (calciferol)  in  their  crystalline  forms  and  A 
in  its  pure  form  which  is  an  oil.  The  organic  and  physical  chemists 
have  followed  up  and  continue  to  follow  up  the  isolations  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  by  determining  their  structural  formulas  and  finally  synthe¬ 
sizing  them.  They  now  have  the  structural  formulas  for  the  caro¬ 
tenes,  vitamins  A,  B^,  Bo,  C,  and  several  of  the  D  vitamins,  and  also 
syntheses  for  A,  Bj,  B2,  and  C.  More  or  less  simultaneously  with 
this  purely  chemical  work,  physiologists  and  pharmacologists  have 
ascertained  the  functions  and  actions  of  the  vitamins  in  the  body, 
whereas  the  pathologists  are  now  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  pictures  of  the  pathological  conditions  resulting 
from  inadequate  intakes  of  the  different  vitamins.  Most  of  this  work 
has  now  been  assembled  and  integrated  into  a  “newer  knowledge  of 
nutrition”  and  furthermore  also  into  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
understanding  of  the  etiologies  of  the  now  called  dietary  deficiency 
diseases,  especially,  xeropthalmia,  beri-beri,  scurvy,  and  rickets.  In 
accordance  with  this  newer  knowledge,  we  now  recognize  along  with 
the  indispensable  amino  acids,  several  vitamins  as  products,  primarily 
and  originally  of  vegetable  synthesis,  necessary  and  indispensable 
in  human  nutrition;  and  along  with  protein,  calorie,  and  mineral 
contents  of  foods,  we  now  include  vitamin  contents  as  factors  in  food 
quality  and  food  value.  Through  this  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition, 
we  now  have  an  improved  dietary  regimen  and  in  addition  therapies 
and  preventatives  which  have  practically  eradicated  the  dietary  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases. 

The  vitamins  are  dietary  essentials,  primarily  of  vegetable  ori¬ 
gins,  and  as  recognized  at  present,  comprise  about  eight  or  nine  fat 
soluble  and  probably  a  like  number  of  water  soluble  organic  chamical 
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entities  each  of  which  prevents  a  specific  dietary  deficiency  disease 
when  present  in  the  dietary  in  a  critical  but  very  low  concentration, 
too  low  to  serve  as  energy  or  structural  material.  That  is  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  on  the  vitamins  as  a  group  because  in 
all  other  particulars  each  vitamin  is  different  from  the  other.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  in  any  further  discussion  to  consider  them 
separately  and  individually. 

Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  A  is  the  fat  soluble,  heat  and  oxygen  labile  vitamin 
which  is  essential  for  growth  and  for  the  prevention  of  xeropthalmia, 
hemeralopia,  (night  blindness)  and  keratinization  of  epithelial  cells 
of  various  organs,  and  for  the  regeneration  of  retinal  visual  purple 
bleached  by  light.  Vitamin  A  may  also  have  other,  as  yet  more  or 
less  unrecognized,  functions  and  uses.  For  instance,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  be  helpful  to  apply  vitamin  A  directly  to  open  wounds. 
“The  process  of  healing  is — greatly  and  favorably  modified  by  local 
application  of  these  vitamins  (A  and  D)  to  wounds,  especially  A”. 
Abstract  in  J.A.M.A.,  107,  p.  627,  (1936).  So  far  as  is  known  vita¬ 
min  A  does  not  increase  immunities  or  resistances  to  infections  as  has 
been  claimed  in  advertising  literature. 

Vitamin  A  occurs  in  mammalian  and  fish  livers,  and  therefore  in 
halibut  and  cod  liver  oils,  in  butter  fat  and  in  egg  yolks.  Vitamin 
A  never  occurs  as  such  in  the  plant  kingdom.  However,  its  precurs¬ 
ors,  the  carotenes  do.  They  occur  in  the  leafy  portions  of  plants, 
in  carrots,  in  yellow  corn  and  in  certain  pigmented  vegetable  oils  like 
annato  and  red  palm  oil.  In  animal  materials  like  liver,  butter  fat 
and  egg  yolk  carotenes  may  occur  but  only  as  secondary  and  tempo¬ 
rary  deposits  originally  synthesized  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

Vitamin  A  was  discovered  in  1913  by  McCollum  and  Davis,  then 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  From  purified  food  stuffs  these  in¬ 
vestigators  prepared  diets  which  caused  cessation  of  growth  in  young 
rats  when  the  fat  portion  consisted  of  lard  or  olive  oil,  and  resump¬ 
tions  of  growth  in  the  so  stunted  rats  when  the  dietary  lard  or  olive 
oil  was  replaced  by  butter  fat  or  an  ether  extract  of  egg  yolk.  These 
rat  feeding  experiments  demonstrated  that  butter  fat  and  ether  ex¬ 
tract  of  egg  yolk  contain  some  growth  essential  not  present  in  lard 
or  olive  oil.  This  something,  McCollum  and  Davis  designated  provis¬ 
ionally  as  “fat  soluble  A”  and  is  now  known  as  vitamin  A. 

In  1914  McCollum  and  Davis  demonstrated  that  vitamin  A  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  non-saponified  portion  of  fats  and  oils,  and  that  it  is 
therefore,  not  an  ester  or  a  glyceride  but  presumably  a  sterol  as  has 
later  been  shown  to  be  the  case. 

In  1919  Steenbock  also  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  demon¬ 
strated  striking  similarities  in  the  physiological  actions  and  apparent 
natural  distributions  of  carotene  and  vitamin  A.  For  example  he 
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demonstrated  that  yellow  corn  which  is  rich  in  carotene  also  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  rich  source  of  vitamin  A  whereas  white  corn  which  is  low 
in  carotene  functioned  as  a  very  poor  source  of  vitamin  A.  Steen- 
bock  accordingly  suggested  at  that  time,  that  vitamin  A  was  caro¬ 
tene.  Shortly  afterwards,  Palmer  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
presented  evidence  indicating  that  vitamin  A  was  not  carotene.  He 
raised  hens  on  diets  containing  vitamin  A  but  no  carotene.  The  hens 
so  raised  laid  eggs  having  colorless  and  carotene  free  yolks  but  these 
eggs  (containing  carotene  free  yolks)  were  nevertheless,  fertile.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  colorless  and  carotene  free  yolks  were  also  found  to  be 
rich  in  vitamin  A.  Accordingly  it  was  concluded  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  vitamin  A  and  carotene  were  essentially  different,  and 
had  no  dietary  properties  in  common. 

Until  1928  nearly  all  investigators  in  this  field  considered  it 
established  by  Palmer  that  no  significant  or  peculiar  dietary  relation¬ 
ship  existed  between  carotene  and  vitamin  A.  However,  in  that  year 
von  Euler  in  Sweden  isolated  a  very  pure  carotene  and  found  that 
rats  grew  normally  on  a  vitamin  A  free  diet  supplemented  by  0.005 
milligrams  of  this  carotene  per  rat  per  day.  It  was  evident  there¬ 
fore,  that  carotene  could  function  in  some  manner  or  other  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  vitamin  A.  In  1929  Moore  in  England  performed  similar 
experiments  and  demonstrated  furthermore  that  vitamin  A  itself 
was  deposited  in  the  livers  of  rats  raised  on  vitamin  A  free  diets 
containing  carotene.  Accordingly,  carotene  is  a  precursor  of,  and 
forms  into  vitamin  A  by  normal  processes  of  physiology,  probably 
in  the  liver.  These  observations  of  von  Euler  and  Moore  served  as 
powerful  stimuli  for  further  investigations  into  the  chemical  and 
dietary  relations  between  vitamin  A  and  carotene.  Immediately  the 
problem  was  tackled  by  Karrer  in  Switzerland,  Kuhn  in  Germany, 
Drummond  in  England,  as  well  as  continued  by  von  Euler  and  Moore. 
Partly  in  cooperation  with  one  another  and  partly  independently  of 
one  another,  these  investigators  isolated  the  three  carotene,  viz,  alpha, 
beta,  and  gamma,  and  kryptoxanthin  in  their  crystalline  forms,  and 
also  vitamin  A  itself  in  pure  form  which  is  an  oil,  and  determined 
their  structural  formulas  which  are  as  follows: 
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Of  the  above  three  carotenes  and  kryptoxanthin,  beta  carotene 
is  the  only  one  which  is  symmetrical.  Its  left  and  right  halves  are 
mirror  images  of  one  another  and  each  of  these  halves  is  identical 
with  the  vitamin  A  molecule  excluding  its  additional  terminal  ele¬ 
ments  of  water,  that  is  one  hydrogen  atom  and  one  hydroxyl  group 
on  the  right  terminal  carbon  atom.  Accordingly,  one  molecule  of 
beta  carotene  plus  two  molecules  of  water  should  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  yield  in  the  body  two  molecules  of  vitamin  A  and  these  two 
molecules  of  vitamin  A  (excluding  the  added  elements  of  water)  are 
equal  in  weight  to  the  one  molecule  of  carotene  from  which  they 
originate. 

The  left  halves  of  the  alpha  and  gamma  carotenes  and  kryptoxan¬ 
thin  molecules  are  also  identical  with  the  vitamin  A  molecule  and 
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each  of  these  left  halves  can  be  released  by  animal  physiology  as  a 
molecule  of  vitamin  A.  However,  the  right  ends  of  the  alpha  and 
gamma  carotene  and  kryptoxanthin  molecules  have  obvious  differences 
which  make  the  entire  right  halves  of  the  alpha  and  gamma  carotene 
and  kryptoxanthin  molecules  unavailable  and  worthless  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  vitamin  A.  Accordingly,  only  the  left  halves  of  the  alpha 
and  gamma  carotene  and  kryptoxanthin  molecules  can  form  into 
vitamin  A,  so  that  one  molecule  of  either  alpha  or  gamma  carotene 
or  kryptoxanthin  will  yield  only  one  molecule  of  vitamin  A,  repre¬ 
senting  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  alpha  or  gamma  carotene  or 
kryptoxanthin  molecule  from  which  the  vitamin  originates;  whereas 
one  beta  carotene  molecule  forms  two  molecules  of  vitamin  A,  In 
more  practical  terms,  all  of  the  beta  carotene  is  convertible  into  vita¬ 
min  A  whereas  only  one  half  of  the  alpha  or  gamma  carotene  or 
kryptoxanthin  is  convertible  into  vitamin  A. 

In  nature,  according  to  the  best  available  information,  all  three 
carotenes  and  kryptoxanthin  probably,  always  occur  together  in  more 
or  less  variable  proportions.  Obviously,  the  amount  of  vitamin  A 
available  from  or  potentially  present  in  any  carotene-kryptoxanthin 
mixture  cannot  be  less  than  half  the  weight  of  the  carotene-kryptox¬ 
anthin  mixture  and  can  be  that  low  only  when  no  beta  carotene  is 
present  which  is  probably  never  the  case.  The  potential  vitamin  A 
content  of  a  carotene  mixture  will  approach  100%  of  the  mixture  as 
its  content  of  beta  carotene  approaches  10Ct%  and  will  be  62%  of 
the  weight  of  the  carotene-krjrptoxanthin  mixture  containing  equi- 
molecular  proportions  of  the  three  carotenes  and  kryptoxanthin. 

According  to  the  above  outline  of  the  chemical  and  biological 
relations  between  the  carotenes  (including  kryptoxanthin)  and  vita¬ 
min  A,  the  carotenes  are  primary  products  or  parent  substances  from 
which  vitamin  A  originates  as  a  secondary  product  through  animal 
metabolism  of  the  carotenes.  In  other  words,  vitamin  A  is  an  animal 
product  derivative  of  the  carotenes,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  derived  or  secondary  carotene.  Conversely,  the  primary  caro¬ 
tenes  (including  kryptoxanthin)  might  rightly  be  considered  and 
designated  as  primary  vitamins  A  which  would  indicate  their  posi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  now  called  vitamin  A  of  which  they  are  pre¬ 
cursors  and  whose  biological  functions  they  possess.  Such  a  nomen¬ 
clature  would  furthermore,  be  consistent  with  the  original  meaning  of 
“fat  soluble  A”  as  defined  by  McCollum  and  Davis  since  the  effects 
they  obtained  and  attributed  to  “fat  soluble  A”  must  have  been  due 
in  a  large  part  to  the  carotenes  contained  in  the  butter  fat  and  ether 
extract  of  egg  yolk  which  they  tested  unless  these  were  colorless  as 
was  probably  not  the  case. 

Synthesis 

In  1933  Fuson  and  Christ  at  the  University  of  Illinois  reported 
the  synthesis  of  Vitamin  A  by  condensing  one  molecule  of  beta-cyclo- 
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citral  with  two  molecules  of  dimethylacrolein  and  then  reducing  the 
resulting  aldehyde  to  its  alcohol  which  should  be  vitamin  A  according 
to  the  following  equations: 

CH, 

HoC  ^  ^  C-CHO 

I  1\ 

H2C  ^  ^  C-CH3 

Ii2 

CH3  /CH3 
HpC-^  ^C-CHsC 

'1  11 

H2C  ^  C-CH3 


The  products  so  formed  gave  the  blue  antimony  trichloride  reaction, 
which  is  the  standard  test  for  Vitamin  A.  However,  positive  biolog¬ 
ical  tests  for  vitamin  A  have  not  as  yet  been  reported. 

Requirements : 

Nothing  definite  can  be  said  concerning  the  quantity  of  vitamin 
A  required  by  human  beings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  von  Euler 
found  0.005  milligram  of  presumably  mixed  carotenes  necessary  per 
day  per  rat  growth.  These  relations  indicate  that  a  human  being 
requires  about  1.75  or  1.8  milligrams  of  carotene  per  day  per  70 
kilograms  bodyweight  to  supply  his  vitamin  A  requirements,  assum¬ 
ing  that  vitamin  A  requirements  in  the  form  of  carotenes,  vary  with 
body-weight  and  assuming  also  that  von  Euler's  rats  averaged  200 
grams  each.  As  already  indicated,  the  potential  vitamin  A  content 
in  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  the  three  carotenes  and  kryptoxanthin 
is  62%  of  its  weight  which  is  1.1  milligrams  of  1.8  milligrams.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  man’s  vitamin  A  requirement  would  be  1.1  milligrams  of 
vitamin  A  itself  or  1.8  milligrams  of  the  carotenes  per  man  per  day. 
That  will  be  1800  and  3000  international  units,  respectively,  an  in¬ 
ternational  unit  of  vitamin  A  being  0.6  gamma  which  is  0.0006  mil¬ 
ligram. 

In  1934  the  Committee  on  Nutritional  Problems  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  examined  existing  data  on  human  vitamin 
A  requirements.  As  a  result  it  suggested  that  1,500  I.U.  of  vitamin 
A  might  be  the  minimum  daily  requirement  of  infants  and  that  adults 
might  require  more,  although  how  much  more,  the  committee  didn’t 
venture  to  say.  In  1933,  Mary  Swartz  Rose  concluded  from  a  survey 
study  of  vitamin  A  requirements  that  optimum  health  and  well  be¬ 
ing  required,  in  the  case  of  adults,  an  intake  of  vitamin  A  which 
might  be  as  low  as  1500  and  as  high  as  4200  international  units  as 


CH3  CH3 

+  CHg-CrCH-q^IO  +  CH3-C=CH-CH0— 
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recalculated  recently  by  Daniel  and  Munsel.  Such  a  range  of  values 
agrees  well  with  the  rat-carotene  requirements  found  by  von  Euler 
and  suggest  that  an  adult  human  being’s  daily  requirement  of  vitamin 
A  might  provisionally  be  placed  at  about  3000  I.U.  which  is  1.8 
milligrams. 

According  to  recent  and  apparently  reliable  assays,  3000  I.U. 
or  1.8  milligrams  of  vitamin  A,  that  is,  an  adult  human  being’s  ap¬ 
proximate  daily  requirement  of  vitamin  A  are  contained  in  each  of 
the  following: 


Cod  liver  oil  — 

Halibut  liver  oil  — 

Percomorph  liver  oil  — 
Butter  — 

Milk  — 


1.0  to  5  grams 
0.01  to  0.1  gram 
0.05  gram 

60.0  grams  or  or  2  ounces 
1000.0  grams  or  1  quart 


Vitamin 

Vitamin  is  the  antineuritic,  water  and  alcohol  soluble,  heat 
and  alkali  labile  vitamin  essential  for  the  prevention  of  beri-beri,  a 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  rare  in  this  country  but  common  among 
the  rice  eating  populations  in  the  Orient.  Vitamin  B^  is  among  the 
most  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  vitamins.  Milk,  egg  yolk, 
glandular  organs,  and  nearly  all  fruits  and  vegetables  are  good  die¬ 
tary  sources  of  vitamin  B^.  However,  its  richest  sources  are  dried 
brewers  yeast,  wheat  germ,  and  rice  polishings  which  apparently  con¬ 
tain  around  twenty  to  twenty-five  parts  per  million  of  vitamin  B^. 

Vitamin  B^  was  discovered  in  Java  in  1897  by  Eijkman,  a 
Dutch  physician.  Eijkman  placed  pigeons  on  a  diet  consisting  ex¬ 
clusively  of  polished  rice  and  thereby  produced  experimentally,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pigeons,  a  syndrome  which  he  recognized  as  the 
analogue  of  human  beri-beri,  a  disease  at  that  time  widely  prevalent 
and  little  understood.  Then  he  cured  the  pigeons  of  the  beri-beri  so 
produced  by  supplementing  the  polished  rice  diet  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  rice  polishings.  These  experiments  convinced  Eijkman 
and  other  and  subsequent  workers  in  this  field  that  beri-beri  is 
caused  by  an  incomplete  diet,  that  is,  by  a  diet  lacking  a  dietary 
essential,  in  this  case  contained  in  rice  polishings.  Beri-beri  is  there¬ 
fore,  not  caused  by  a  microorganism  or  a  toxin,  the  cause  of  most 
diseases  whose  etiologies  were  known  up  to  that  time. 

Eijkman  did  not  assign  any  name  to  the  beri-beri  preventing 
dietary  essential  which  he  discovered.  In  1911  Funk  coined  the  term 
“vitamine”  as  a  name  for  it.  In  1916  McCollum  and  Kennedy  called 
it  water  soluble  B.  In  1920  Drummond  suggested  that  it  be  named 
vitamin  B  (without  any  subscript)  and  since  1926  it  has  been  known 
as  vitamin  B^ 
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Eijkman’s  experiments  and  interpretations  produced  two  new 
concepts,  that  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  dietary  essential  and  that 
of  a  new  disease  etiology,  the  former  a  cause  and  the  latter  its  effect. 
As  it  developed  later,  Eijkman’s  new  dietary  essential  and  his  new 
disease  etiology  were  representatives,  respectively,  of  a  new  class  of 
hitherto  unrecognized  dietary  essentials  later  to  be  called  vitamins, 
and  a  new  system  of  etiologies  those  of  the  now  called  dietary  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases.  These  two  new  concepts  have  revolutionized  or  at 
least  modified  profoundly,  the  then  existing  schools  of  nutrition, 
therapy,  and  epidemiology.  Eijkman’s  work  may  therefore,  rank 
along  with  the  earlier  and  revolutionary  contributions  of  Liebig  and 
Voit  in  nutrition  and  those  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  Erlich  in  therapy 
and  prevention  of  disease. 

Further  progress  in  the  study  of  vitamin  B  turned  out  to  be 
exceedingly  laborious  and  difficult  and  therefore  slow,  due  partly  to 
the  inherent  complexity  of  the  problem,  partly  to  the  time-covering 
rat  and  pigeon  feeding  tests  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  in  the 
various  fractions  isolated  from  natural  sources,  and  partly  to  the 
instability  of  vitamin  B^^  to  heat  and  alkali  treatments  and  other  ma¬ 
nipulations  used  in  attempting  to  isolate  it.  Nevertheless,  from  1897 
to  1926  there  was  a  steady  accumulation  of  data  on  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  physiological  properties  of  vitamin  B.  Among  those 
who  contributed  the  most  important  and  useful  of  these  data  were 
Eijkman  in  Java,  McCollum,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  now  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Osborne  and  Mendel  at  Yale,  Seidell  in 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Sherman  of  Columbia  University, 
Chick  in  England,  Drummond  in  England  and  Funk  in  Poland.  In 
1911  Funk  coined  and  proposed  the  term  vitamine  as  a  designating 
term  for  the  water  soluble  anti-beri-beri  dietary  essential  discovered 
by  Eijkman  and  the  growth  promoting  fat  soluble  dietary  essential 
discovered  by  McCollum.  In  1920  Drummond  proposed  that  the  term 
vitaw.ine  be  changed  to  vitamin  a  change  which  has  since  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  A  particularly  useful  and  important  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  period  was  the  discovery  by  Seidell  in  1916  that  the 
antineuritic  vitamin  could  be  adsorbed  on  Fuller’s  earth  from  an 
acid  solution  and  afterward  eluted  from  Fuller’s  earth  by  an  alkaline 
solution.  This  technic  became  an  important  step  in  the  process  by 
which  vitamin  B^  was  ultimately  isolated  in  crystalline  form. 

In  1926,  working  in  the  same  laboratory  in  which  Eijkman  had 
discovered  vitamin  B^  in  1897,  Jansen  and  Donath  isolated  the  hydro¬ 
chloride  of  vitamin  B^  in  crystalline  form.  This  was  an  achievement 
second  in  its  importance  only  to  Eijkman’s  discovery  of  the  vitamin, 
since  these  crystals  served  as  the  key  to  the  solutions  of  all  succeed¬ 
ing  problems  connected  with  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  vitamin 
Bj  including  direct  quantitative  determinations  of  experimental  ani¬ 
mals’  and  human  beings’  requirements  of  vitamin  Bj^  and  its  syn¬ 
thesis  which  was  achieved  ten  years  later. 
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In  1930  Kinnersly  and  Peters  in  England  observed  that  the  rat 
requires  0.005  milligrams  per  day  of  the  Jansen  and  Donath  crystals 
for  well  being.  This  observation  was  the  first  experimental  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  physiological  vitamin  requirements  in  absolute  weights. 
According  to  the  determinations  of  Kinnersly  and  Peters  on  rats,  a 
human  being  weighing  70  kilograms  will  require  1.4  milligrams  of 
vitamin  daily,  assuming  that  the  Kinnersly  Peters  rats  averaged 
250.0  grams  each  and  assuming  also  that  vitamin  B^  requirements 
vary  approximately  with  body  weight.  This  quantity  viz  1.4  milli¬ 
grams  per  day  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  view  of  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Phillipine  Islands  that  0.75  milligrams  of  vitamin  Bj^, 
per  day  is  approximately  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  vitamin  B^  which  will  and  will  not  protect  a  human  being 
against  clinical  symptoms  of  beri-beri. 

In  1936  R.  R.  Williams  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  com¬ 
pleted  two  major  steps  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  vita¬ 
min  Bj.  Early  in  the  year  he  wrote  the  following  structural  formula 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  general  acceptance: 


C-NHgHCl 
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Vitamin 

In  August  he  reported  its  synthesis  by  a  process  immediately  after¬ 
ward  adopted  industrially  for  manufacturing  crystalline  vitamin 
B  HCl  at  a  reported  rate  of  five  kilograms  per  week.  This  product 
is  now  on  the  market  at  a  wholesale  cost  of  about  $10.00  per  gram. 

The  most  recent  development  in  the  chemistry  of  vitamin  B^  is  a 
very  sensitive  and  specific  vitamin  B^  test  by  Prebluda  and  McCollum. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  test  will  make  it  possible  and  practical  to  assay 
foods  and  other  biological  mateerials  for  vitamin  B^  in  a  manner  com¬ 
parable  with  the  determination  of  vitamin  C  by  indophenol  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  later. 

The  indications  are  that  optimum  health  and  well  being  require 
larger  intakes  of  vitamin  B^  than  those  required  to  prevent  clinical 
beri-beri.  For  instance  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  avitaminosis 
Bj^  which  does  not  cause  clinical  beri-beri  will  cause  an  accumulation 
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of  pyruvic  aid  in  the  blood,  and  from  the  Arkansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  it  has  been  reported  that  the  activity  of  pancre¬ 
atic  lipase  is  reduced  by  avitaminosis  Bj.  To  complete  the  list  of 
disturbances  caused  by  the  inadequate  intakes  of  vitamin  which 
will  not  produce  clinical  beri-beri  and  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of 
Bi  required  to  correct  and  prevent  them  are  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  pressing  problems  in  vitamin  Bj  research  at  the  present 
time.  Until  these  problems  are  solved  it  will  be  impossible  to  state 
exactly  the  vitamin  B^^  requirements  of  man.  In  the  meantime  it 
seems  advisable  to  consider  man’s  vitamin  Bj^  requirements  as  being 
at  least  1.0  milligram  per  day.  To  allow  a  reasonable  safety  margin 
over  and  above  0.75  milligram  per  day,  the  lowest  quantity  of  vita¬ 
min  Bj  which  will  prevent  distinct  clinical  beri-beri  according  to 
authorities  in  the  Phillipines,  man’s  vitamin  B^  requirement  might 
be  placed,  provisionally,  at  1.5  milligrams  per  day,  which  also  checks 
closely  with  Kinnersly  and  Peters’  observed  Bj^  requirements  for  the 
rat.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  man’s  vitamin  B^  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  constant  but  vary  with  other  conditions.  Funk 
believes  that  they  vary  with  carbohydrate  intakes,  that  is,  the  high¬ 
er  the  carbohydrate  intake  is  the  higher  will  be  the  Bj^  requirement 
and  Evans  at  the  University  of  California  believes  that  increased 
fat  intakes  lower  B^  requirements,  that  is,  the  higher  the  fat  intake 
is,  the  lower  will  be  the  Bj  requirement,  within  certain  limits  in  either 
case. 

Riboflavin  (Vitamin  Bo  or  G) 

Vitamin  Bo  is,  or  used  to  be  the  British  designation  for  the 
dietary  essential  which  American  workers  originally  called  the  P-P 
factor  and  later  vitamin  G,  and  which  is  now  identified  chemically  as 
riboflavin.  It  is  water  soluble,  alcohol  insoluble,  and  heat  stable,  and 
occurs  in  yeast,  grasses,  malt,  skim  milk,  egg  white,  and  liver,  but 
apparently  not  in  cereals.  In  rats  riboflavin  is  essential  for  growth 
and  probably  also  prevents  some  kind  of  rat  dematites.  In  human 
physiology  its  function  is  still  unknown. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1926  it  had  been  suspected  by  several 
authorities  that  the  vitamin  B  (no  subscript)  concentrates  as  pre¬ 
pared  up  to  that  time,  contained,  and  owed  their  dietary  properties 
and  potencies  in  part  to  a  second  dietary  essential  in  addition  to  that 
which  prevents  beri-beri.  In  1926  Smith  and  Hendricks  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  supplied  the  first  experimental  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view  by  discovering  that  40%  rolled  oats  which  was 
known  to  contain  the  anti  beri-beri  factor,  did  not  produce  growth  in 
rats  unless  supplemented  with  5%  dried  autoclaved  yeast  whose  anti 
beri-beri  or  anti  neuritic  factor  had  obviously  been  destroyed  by  the 
autoclaving  heat.  This  observation  demonstrated  definitely  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  dietary  essential  different  from 
the  anti-  beri-beri  vitamin  B^  contained  in  rolled  oats.  This  obser- 
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vation  also  demonstrated  that  the  new  vitamin  possessed  heat  sta¬ 
bility  sufficient  to  resist  autoclaving  which  destroys  A  few  weeks 
later  Goldberger  et  al,  also  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  made 
somewhat  similar  observations.  They  found  that  both  autoclaved 
yeast  and  an  alcoholic  extract  of  corn  were  essential  for  normal 
growth  in  rats.  They  designated  the  dietary  essential  contained  in 
autoclaved  yeast  as  the  P-P  factor  to  identify  it,  in  accordance  with 
their  belief,  as  the  pellagra  preventing  factor.  In  Goldberger’s  honor 
American  workers  designated  his  P-P  factor  as  vitamin  G  whereas 
the  British  workers  named  it  vitamin  Bo. 

Until  1933  it  was  rather  generally  believed  that  Goldberger’s 
P-P  factor  and  B.o  were  one  and  the  same  and  furthermore,  the  factor 
which  prevents  human  pellagra.  However,  in  1933  Kuhn  et  al  in 
Germany  supplied  the  first  experimental  intimation  that  vitamin  B2 
is  a  complex  composed  of  more  than  one  factor  as  Smith  and  Hen¬ 
dricks  had  demonstrated  in  1926  to  be  the  case  of  vitamin  B  with  no 
subscript.  In  1933  Kuhn  et  al  isolated  from  milk  what  they  recog¬ 
nized  as  “one  component  of  the  B2  complex’’  and  identified  it  as 
“lactochrome”  the  water  soluble  pigment  in  milk  discovered  and  iso¬ 
lated  in  1879  by  Winter-Blyth  in  England.  However,  Kuhn  et  al  re¬ 
named  it  “lactoflavin”  because  they  identified  it  further,  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  “yellow  oxidation  enzyme”  of  Warburg  and  Christian 
which  is  a  protein-flavin  complex.  Kuhn  et  al  isolated  in  crystalline 
form,  not  only  lactoflavin  from  milk  but  also  ovoflavin  from  egg  white 
and  found  both  to  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  the  same  absorption 
spectrum,  and  the  same  composition  as  represented  by  the  formula 
C--H2oN40q.  It  was  therefore,  concluded  that  the  two  flavins  are 
one  and  the  same  identical  substance.  This  substance  was  found  to 
be  e.ssential  for  growth  in  rats,  5  gammas  per  rat  per  day  being  re¬ 
quired.  However,  a  flavin  free  diet  did  not  cause  dermatitis  in  the 
rat.  For  this  reason  Kuhn  et  al  considered  their  flavin  to  be  only 
“one  component  of  the  complex”  and  intimated  that  the  antider- 
matites  factor  was  another  and  different  component  consisting  of 
one  or  more  additional  entities  “of  the  Bo  complex”.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  they  suggested  the  term  vitamin  H  for  the  antipellagra 
factor  in  the  B2  complex. 

In  1934  Karrer  and  von  Euler  isolated  hepatoflavin  from  liver 
and  found  it  to  be  identical  with  lacto-  and  ovoflavin.  Also  in  1934, 
Kuhn  and  Weygund  synthesized  and  determined  the  structural  for¬ 
mula  for  the  substance  which  had  been  found  to  be  lacto-,  ovo-,  and 
hepatoflavin.  The  structural  formula  which  they  assigned  to  it  and 
which  is  given  below,  shows  it  to  be  riboflavin,  the  name  now  logi¬ 
cally  assigned  to  it  regardless  of  source. 
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The  above  work  of  Kuhn  et  al  constituted,  obviously,  the  dis¬ 
covery,  synthesis,  and  complete  identiflcation  of  a  new  and  hitherto 
unsuspceted  vitamin  because  it  is  not  Goldberger’s  P-P  factor  or  the 
antipellagra  vitamin.  In  rats  it  is  essential  for  growth.  In  human 
physiology  riboflavin  may  have  a  function  but  that  is  as  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Spies  of  Cleveland,  and  Ruffin  and  Smith  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  have  shown,  independently  of  one  another,  that  riboflavin 
does  not  prevent  pellagra  in  humans. 

Yeast,  malt,  grasses,  dandelion  flowers,  skim  milk,  liver,  and 
egg  white  have  been  found  to  be  good  sources  of  riboflavin.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  it  occurs  in  these  animal  products  as  secondary  deposits 
synthesized  originally  in  vegetable  source  products  which  are,  in  all 
probability,  its  primary  sources,  since  animal  synthesis  of  riboflavin 
has  not  been  discovered  as  yet.  However,  the  possibility  should  not 
be  excluded  that  some  animals  may  be  able  to  synthesize  riboflavin 
as  rats  and  chickens  are  able  to  synthesize  vitamin  C  as  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Other  Members  of  the  B  Complex 

Vitamins  Bg,  B4,  B5  and  even  B4a  and  B4b,  are  terms  found  in 
the  vitamin  literature  since  1934.  They  represent  various  supposed¬ 
ly  discovered  yeast  constituents  claimed  to  be  essential  in  the  diets  of 
rats,  or  pigeons,  or  chickens.  However,  nothing  is  known  of  any 
functions  which  these  “vitamins”  may  have  in  human  physiology. 

Vitamin  Bg  designates  a  somewhat  better  known  substance.  It 
was  discovered  by  Paul  Gyorgy  in  England  in  1935  as  an  anti  rat 
pellagra  factor.  Gyorgy  found  by  feeding  tests  that  herring,  salmon, 
and  haddock  were  rich  in  Bg  but  also  free  from  riboflavin  by  chemi¬ 
cal  isolation  tests,  an  observation  which  can  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  Bg  and  riboflavin  are  two  different  and  distinct  substances. 
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When  rats  are  deprived  of  B(.  they  develop  a  syndrome  strongly 
suggestive  of  human  pellagra.  For  this  reason  it  was  believed  for 
a  short  time  that  vitamin  was  the  anti  human  pellagra  factor. 
However,  Dann  at  Duke  University  reported  in  1936  that  rat  pellagra 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  Bg  can  be  cured  by  morn  meal  which  must 
therefore  be  a  source  of  Bg.  Since  corn  meal  with  its  content  of  Bg 
is  one  of  the  most  common  constituents  of  diets  causing  human  pel¬ 
lagra,  vitamin  Bg  cannot  be  the  factor  capable  of  preventing  it.  As 
yet  it  is  not  known  whether  vitamin  Bg  has  any  function  in  human 
physiology. 

Vitamin  C 

Vitamin  C  is  the  w’ater  soluble  and  heat  labile  antiscorbutic  vita¬ 
min,  called  hexuronic  acid  when  first  isolated,  later  ascorbutic  acid, 
and  now  cevitamic  acid.  It  prevents  scurvy  by  functioning  as  a 
hydrogen  transport  agent  and  by  regulating  the  colloidal  condition 
of  intercellular  substances.  Plant  .sources  of  vitamin  C  arranged 
in  the  probable  order  of  their  vitamin  C  contents,  beginning  with  the 
richest,  are:  paprica,  citrus  fruits,  horse  radish,  tomatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  bananas,  berries,  leafy  vegetables,  carrots,  and  apple  skin. 
Adrenals,  pituitary,  corpus  luteum,  young  thymus,  spleen,  liver,  pan¬ 
creas,  intestinal  walls,  muscles  and  raw  milk  are  animal  sources  of 
vitamin  C  arranged  in  the  probable  order  of  their  vitamin  C  con¬ 
tents,  beginning  with  the  richest. 

In  1912  Holst  and  Frolich  using  guinea  pigs  and  swine  as  test 
animals,  produced  and  cured  experimental  scurvy  for  the  first  time 
and  recognized  their  experimental  swine  and  guinea  pig  scurvy  as 
the  analogue  of  scurvy  in  man.  They  produced  the  scurvy  in  their 
test  animals  by  keeping  them  on  diets  consisting  of  rye  bread,  grains, 
and  cooked  fish,  and  then  cured  the  animals  of  the  scurvy  so  pro¬ 
duced  by  adding  to  the  scorbutic  or  scurvy  producing  diets,  one  or 
more  of  the  following  foods :  raw  cabbage,  green  lettuce,  bananas,  raw 
potatoes,  and  carrots.  Holst  and  Frolich  interpreted  these  feeding 
experiments  as  indicating  that  scurvy  is  a  dietary  deficiency  disease, 
caused  by  a  diet  lacking  an  anti  scorbutic  principle  which  is  a  heat 
labile  chemical  entity  contained  in  uncooked  fruits  and  vegetables 
but  absent  from  these  products  when  cooked  due  to  its  destruction  by 
food  cooking  heat.  These  experiments  and  their  interpretations  ob¬ 
viously  constituted  not  only  the  discovery  of  vitamin  C  but  also  the 
discovery  of  the  etiology  of  scurvy. 

Holst  and  Frolich  didn’t  give  their  newly  discovered  dietary  es¬ 
sential  a  name.  In  1919  Drummond  in  England  named  it  vitamin  C, 
to  follow  the  letters  A  and  B  which  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
the  antixeropthalmic  and  antiberi-beri  vitamins,  respectively. 

Until  as  late  as  1924  the  antiscorbutic  hypothesis  of  Holst  and 
Frolich  did  not  meet  with  complete  and  universal  acceptance  since 
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other  workers  in  this  field  who  used  rats  as  test  animals,  obtained 
results  at  variance  with  those  of  Holst  and  Frolich.  These  disagree¬ 
ments  were  not  fully  understood  and  reconciled  until  1924  when  it 
was  learned  definitely,  that  rats  do  not  need  vitamin  C.  The  evidence 
consisted  of  finding  abundant  quantities  of  vitamin  C  in  the  livers 
of  second  generation  rats  raised  on  diets  free  from  vitamin  C,  indi¬ 
cating  that  rats  can  synthesize  vitamin  C  and  store  it  in  their  livers 
even  though  they  receive  no  vitamin  C  in  their  diet.  Accordingly 
rats  do  not  need  vitamin  C  in  their  diets  although  they  probably  do 
need  it  in  their  physiology,  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  synthesize  it. 

Also  chickens  can  synthesize  vitamin  C  and  store  it  in  their  livers 
when  raised  on  vitamin  C  free  diets.  However,  man,  like  the  guinea 
pig,  cannot  synthesize  vitamin  C  and  therefore  requires  it  in  his  diet 
for  the  prevention  of  scurvy  in  accordance  with  the  original  findings 
of  Holst  and  Frolich. 

In  1918  Cohen  and  Mendel  at  Yale  produced  scurvy  in  guinea 
pigs  kept  on  diets  containing  vitamins  A  and  and  thereby  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  antiscorbutic  factor  is  different  from  vitamins  A 
and  B. 

From  1918  to  1928  biological  feeding  tests  for  vitamin  C  were 
studied  critically  and  improved  in  various  ways,  and  extensively 
applied.  By  means  of  these  improved  biological  tests  considerable 
data  were  accumulated  over  this  period,  on  the  biological  distribu¬ 
tion  of  C  and  especially  on  its  stability  toward  various  kinds  of  food 
cooking  and  processing.  However,  prior  to  1928  very  little  progress 
was  made  in  elucidating  the  chemical  identity  of  vitamin  C. 

In  1928,  A.  Szent-Gyorgy,  then  a  Rockefeller  fellow  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  in  England,  isolated  from  adrenals,  cabbage, 
lemons,  and  oranges  a  hitherto  unrecognized  six  carbon  organic  acid 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  uronic  acid.  Accordingly  he  named  it 
hexuronic  acid.  He  furthermore,  established  many  of  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties  but  failed  nevertheless,  to  identify  it  as  vita¬ 
min  C  which  it  actually  was. 

In  1931  to  1932  Waugh  and  King  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
isolated  crystalline  vitamin  C  from  oranges,  recognized  it  as  vitamin 
C,  and  identified  it  for  the  first  time  as  Szent-Gyorgy’s  hexuronic 
acid.  This  work  of  Waugh  and  King  stands  out  in  its  importance, 
in  vitamin  C  research,  second  only  to  the  original  discovery  of  vitamin 
C  by  Holst  and  Frolich  in  1912.  The  isolated  vitamin  C  crystals 
supplied  the  final  proof  of  the  antiscorbutic  hypothesis  in  support 
of  which  Holst  and  Frolich  supplied  the  first  evidence  in  producing 
scurvy  experimentally  by  means  of  a  faulty  diet. 

In  1932,  Tillmans,  a  public  analyst  of  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
pointed  out  that,  in  biological  materials,  correlations  exist  between 
their  biological  assays  for  vitamin  C  and  their  reduction  titration 
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values  against  2,6  dichlorophenolindophenol,  usually  called  indophen- 
ol.  He  said,  furthermore,  “a  reducing  substance  is  the  carrier  of 
vitamin  C  activity”,  which  indicates  that  he  recognized  almost,  the 
possibilities  of  his  method  for  estimating  vtiamin  C  quantitatively. 

Throughout  1933  research  on  vitamin  C  was  exceptionally  volu¬ 
minous  and  productive.  In  that  year  Ault,  Haworth,  Hirst  et  al  at 
the  University  of  Birmingham  in  England  and  Reichstein  et  al  at 
the  University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  independently  of  one  an¬ 
other,  synthesized  vitamin  C.  At  about  the  same  time,  Karrer  et  al 
in  Switzerland,  established  its  molecular  structure  by  methods  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  whereas  Haworth,  Herbert,  and  Hirst  at  Birming¬ 
ham  did  so  by  X-ray  methods.  By  either  method  its  structural  for¬ 
mula  was  found  to  be: 


H 


HO-CH2 


HO  OH 


According  to  this  formula  vitamin  C  is  not  a  uronic  acid.  For 
this  reason  and  also  to  indicate  its  biological  function,  Haworth  and 
Szent-Gyorgy,  in  1933.  changed  its  name  to  Ascorbutic  Acid.  Also 
in  1933,  Harris  and  Ray  at  Cambridge,  established  Tilmann’s  in- 
dophenol  titration  of  vitamin  C  on  chemical  and  stoichometric  basis 
and  developed  it  otherwise  into  a  specific,  accurate,  and  rapid  technic 
for  estimating  vitamin  C  quantitatively  in  biological  materials.  As 
perfected  by  Harris  and  Ray  the  indophenol  titration  of  vitamin  C 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be  used  extensively  for  estimating  vitamin 
C  quantitatively,  in  both  control  work  and  in  research.  By  means  of 
this  technic,  voluminous  and  apparently  accurate  data  have  been 
accumulated  on  the  quantitative  distributions  of  vitamin  C  in  biologi¬ 
cal  materials  of  all  kinds,  in  all  conceivable  conditions,  especially  in 
normal  and  pathological  animal  tissues,  and  in  fresh,  spoiled,  cooked, 
preserved  and  otherwise  processed  foods.  As  a  result,  our  knowledge 
of  the  factors  which  govern  or  influence  the  distribution  levels  of 
vitamin  C  in  the  body  and  in  food  supplies  is  very  extensive  and 
accurate  more  so  than  similar  information  concerning  any  other 
vitamin. 

The  reaction  of  vitamin  C  with  indophenol  in  this  titration  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation: 
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HO— C— H  Indophenol  dye 


HO— C— H  Phenolic  leuco-base 


I 

H2  =C— OH  Red  in  acid 


Ho  =C-OH 


Colorless 


Blue  in  alkali 

According  to  recent  experimental  data  of  Abbasy,  Harris  et  al 
in  England  and  van  Eekelen  et  al  in  Holland  man’s  vitamin  C.  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  “saturation  hypothesis” 
according  to  which:  (1)  Optimum  well  being  requires  that  vitamin 
C  be  contained  and  maintained  in  all  tissues  at  their  respective  satu¬ 
ration  levels;  and,  (2)  the  tissues  require  a  minimum  intake  of  vita¬ 
min  C  in  order  to  absorb  it  up  to  and  maintain  it  at  their  respective 
saturation  levels;  and  (3)  The  kidneys  excrete  approximately  20 
milligrams  of  vitamin  C  per  day  on  an  adequate  intake  of  vitamin 
C,  less  than  20  milligrams  per  day  on  an  inadequate  intake,  and  on 
surplus  intakes  of  vitamin  C  over  and  above  those  required  for  tissue 
saturations,  the  kidneys  excrete  per  day  20  milligrams  of  vitamin  C 
plus  such  surpluses.  Inadequate  intakes  of  vitamin  C  are  therefore, 
indicated  by  a  kidney  excretion  of  less  than  20  milligrams  of  vitamin 
C  per  day..  Adequate  intakes  of  vitamin  C  are  indicated  by  an  ex¬ 
cretion  of  about  20  milligrams  per  day.  Surplus  intakes  of  vitamin 
C  are  indicated  by  and  are  presumably  equal  rather  exactly  to  kidney 
excretions  of  vitamin  C  in  excess  of  20  milligrams  per  day.  These 
more  or  less  provisional  generalizations  are  based  on  recent  studies 
which  have  revevaled  or  at  least  suggested  a  kind  of  mass  law  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  concentrations  of  vitamin  C  in  the  tissues  and 
in  the  blood  stream,  and  in  turn  between  the  concentrations  of  vita¬ 
min  C  in  the  blood  stream  and  in  the  alimentary  tract.  These  suc¬ 
cessive  relations  may  possibly  conform  to  an  expression  like  the 
following : 


(0.9  to  1.5  mgs. 
per  100  cc.) 


(Saturation) 


(60  mgs.  per  day) 


k  [C]  in  alimentary  tract  — >  k  [C]  in  blood  ^  k  [C]  in  tissues 


i 


kidneys 

(Per  day  20  mgs.  plus  excess  intakes  over  and  above 
those  required  for  tissue  saturation.) 
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According  to  recent  and  reliable  data,  [C]  in  the  alimentary 
tract  must  be  60.0  milligrams  of  vitamin  C  per  day  (for  adults) 
whereas  in  the  blood  stream  [C]  must  be  0.9  to  1.5  milligrams  of 
vitamin  C  per  100.0  milliliters  blood,  in  order  that  [C]  may  be  satu¬ 
rated  in  the  different  tissues.  Accordingly,  60.0  milligrams  becomes 
man’s  daily  requirement  of  vitamin  C,  for  optimum  well  being.  Under 
such  conditions  kidney  excretions  of  vitamin  C  will  be  about  20 
milligrams  per  day.  Apparently,  no  harm  results  from  excessive  in¬ 
takes  of  vitamin  C  over  and  above  those  required  for  tissue  satura¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  for  well  being,  because  such  excessive  amounts 
are,  as  already  noted,  excreted  readily  by  the  kidneys.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  remember  that  the  required  60.0  milligrams  of  vitamin  C 
per  day  is  over  thirty  times  greater  than  the  quantity  required  of 
any  other  vitamin. 

Vitamin  C  is  very  sensitive  and  labile  to  heat  and  is  always  de¬ 
stroyed  more  or  less  by  cooking.  Spoilage  or  deterioration  of  its 
source  foods  is  another  serious  factor  in  the  loss  of  vitamin  C  be¬ 
cause  the  best  and  most  common  sources  of  vitamin  C  are  nearly  all 
among  the  perishable  foods,  and  in  these,  according  to  Tillmanns, 
Harris  and  Ray  and  other  investigators,  vitamin  C  perishes  along 
with  freshness.  To  assure  a  supply  of  60  milligrams  of  vitamin  C 
per  day,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  in  the  dietary  a  liberal 
quantity  of  not  only  uncooked  but  also  strictly  fresh  source  foods. 
Apparently  60.0  milligrams  of  vitamin  C  per  day  is  not  always  pro¬ 
vided.  Harris  et  al  were  impressed  by  the  large  proportion  of  pa¬ 
tients  admitted  to  hospitals  in  Cambridge  and  Manchester  who 
showed  evidence  of  vitamin  C  subnutrition,  as  indicated  by  a  sub¬ 
normal  excretion  of  the  vitamin  by  the  kidneys.  Similarly  Orr  esti¬ 
mated  from  dietary  studies  that  about  half  the  English  population 
receive  less  than  their  reputed  optimum  allowance  of  vitamin  C. 

Synthetic  and  crystalline  vitamin  C  is  now  on  the  market  at  a 
wholesale  price  of  about  $0.35  per  gram. 


Vitamin  D 

Vitamin  D  is  now  a  generic  term  representing  at  least  seven  in¬ 
dividual  fat  soluble,  heat  and  oxygen  stable  polycyclic  and  otherwise 
closely  related  sterols  which  can  prevent  and  cure  rickets,  a  disease 
associated  with  subnormal  depositions  of  calcium  and  phosphorous  in 
growing  bones  and  possibly  also  in  growing  teeth.  The  term  vitamin 
D  without  any  subscripts  was  adopted  originally  for  designating  a 
single  substance  on  the  assumption  which  prevailed  when  rickets 
was  first  recognized  as  a  dietary  deficiency  disease  that  only  one 
substance  possessed  antirachitic  activity.  Now,  after  it  is  known 
that  several  substances  possess  antirachitic  activity,  the  non-sub- 
scripted  D  is  still  retained  rather  generally  for  denoting  antirachitic 
activity  without  regard  for  the  multiplicity  of  sterols  possessing  it. 
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which  implies  presumably,  that  the  antirachitic  function  is  of  greater 
importance  and  interest  than  the  multiplicity  substances  possessing 
it.  However,  Dj^,  D2, — D-j-,  etc.,  could  logically  be  used,  and  are  now 
so  used  to  some  extent  for  identifying  the  different  antirachitic  sterols 
or  D  vitamins  individually  when  necessary. 

At  this  point  the  difference  between  the  B  and  D  multiplicities 
seem  of  interest.  The  D  multiplicity  comprises  the  several  sterols 
which  have  antirachitic  properties  to  the  extent  that  they  can  prevent 
and  cure  rickets.  The  B  multiplicity  comprises  the  water  soluble 
vitamins  contained  in  yeast.  Otherwise,  the  B  multiplicity  is  an  il¬ 
logical  and  misleading  nomenclature  since  the  several  B  vitamins  are 
not  related  either  in  form  or  function.  The  B  multiplicity  seems  to 
have  come  into  existence  and  increased  and  multiplied  uncontrolled 
partly  as  results  of  misinterpretations  of  early  experimental  data 
and  partly  as  results  of  poor  judgments  in  selecting  designating 
terms.  The  D  multiplicity  seems  more  logical.  It  represents  the 
multiplicity  of  substances  (sterols)  which  possess  the  antirachitic 
function  in  common  and  is  therefore  a  logically  called  multiplicity. 

Vitamin  D  occurs  naturally  in  most  fish  livers,  especially  in 
those  of  percomorph  family,  the  halibut,  and  the  cod,  and  in  egg 
yolk,  and  apparently  to  some  extents  in  individuals  whose  skins  have 
been  exposed  sufficiently  to  sunlight  or  ultraviolet  light  of  proper 
wave  lengths.  Artificially,  the  D  vitamins  occur  as  irradiation  pro¬ 
ducts  of  various  sterols.  The  best  known  and  most  common  of  the 
artificial  D  vitamins  is  viosterol,  called  D2  by  German  writers  and 
identified  chemically  as  calciferol.  It  is  produced  by  irradiating  er- 
gosterol  with  ultra-violet  light  or  by  bombarding  it  with  slowly  mov¬ 
ing  electrons. 

Until  around  1919  rickets  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
least  understood  of  the  childhood  diseases.  However,  in  that  year, 
Huldschinsky  in  Australia,  shed  the  first  light  on  rickets,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  when  he  cured  patients  of  rickets  by  exposing 
them  to  ultra-violet  light.  In  1921  Hess  and  Unger  in  New  York 
City  did  likewise  by  means  of  sunlight.  Although  these  observations 
were  obviously  of  great  practical  interest  and  importance,  they  left 
the  etiology  of  rickets  as  unexplained  as  ever,  if  not  more  so,  due 
to  the  old  and  well  founded  theory  that  rickets  was  related  in  some 
way  or  other  to  the  diet.  Instead  of  solving  any  problem,  these  suc¬ 
cessful  irradiation  therapies  seemed  to  create  another  problem  still 
more  difficult,  that  of  finding  relations  between  the  apparently  non- 
related  items,  food  and  light. 

The  next  important  important  step  was  made  by  McCollum  et  al 
in  1921-1922  when  they  discovered  rickets  as  a  dietary  deficiency 
disease  and  furthermore  located,  identified,  and  designated  as  vitamin 
D,  the  rickets  preventing  dietary  essential.  Space  does  not  permit  an 
adequate  review  or  summary  of  McCollum’s  extensive  and  intensvie 
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pioneer  work  on  rickets.  However,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  very 
briefly  a  few  of  its  most  outstanding’  and  important  features.  He 
and  his  co-workers  prepared  for  the  first  time,  from  purified  food 
stuffs,  diets  which  produce  rickets  in  rats  and  at  the  same  time 
growth  without  which  rickets  production  is  impossible.  The  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  McCollum’s  rickets  producing  diets  are:  a  high 
calcium  content,  a  low  phosphorous  content,  physiologically  normal 
amounts  of  other  essential  minerals,  5%  of  butter  fat,  and  adequate 
amounts  of  proteins  and  vitamins  A  and  B,  the  filling  material  be¬ 
ing  dextrin.  McCollum  et  al  cured  rickets  resulting  from  such  diets 
by  supplementing  them  with  cod  liver  oil  through  which  air  had 
previously  been  blown  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  100  C.  to  destroy 
its  content  of  vitamin  A.  This  method  of  producing  and  curing 
rickets  identified  rickets  as  a  dietary  deficiency  disease  and  identi¬ 
fied  the  rickets  preventing  and  curing  principle  (which  McCollum 
named  vitamin  D)  as  a  relatively  heat  and  oxygen  stable  and  fat 
soluble  substance  contained  in  cod  liver  oil  but  absent  from  butter 
fat. 

The  irradiation  therapies  of  Hess  and  Unger  and  of  Huld- 
schinsky  and  McCollum’s  discovery  of  vitamin  D  suggested  a  perti¬ 
nent  relationship  to  be  discovered  between  ultra-violet  light  and  vita¬ 
min  D.  In  1924  Steenbock  made  the  first  step  in  elucidating  this 
relationship  by  demonstrating  that  the  most  foods  can  be  rendered 
antirachitic  by  irradiation  with  ultra-violet  light.  The  logical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Steenbock’s  discovery  was  that  foods  contain  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  convertible  by  ultra-violet  light  irradiation  into  vita¬ 
min  D,  and  that  vitamin  D  is  that  particular  food  constituent  pre¬ 
viously  irradiated  with  ultra-violet  light.  Efforts  were  next  made 
to  find  and  identify  this  provitamin  D.  At  first  it  was  believed  to 
be  cholesterol.  However,  in  1927  two  groups  of  investigators,  one 
composed  of  Rosenheim  and  Webster  in  England,  and  the  other,  Hess 
and  Windaus  in  New  York  and  Germany,  discovered  independently 
of  one  another  that  not  cholesterol  but  ergosterol  is  a  sterol  (assum¬ 
ing  there  are  others)  which  on  irradiation  with  ultra-violet  light 
becomes  vitamin  D. 

In  1930,  Askew,  Webster  et  al  in  England,  isolated  crystalline 
vitamin  D  from  irradiated  ergosterol  and  assigned  the  name  calci¬ 
ferol  to  this  crystalline  vitamin  D  so  isolated.  By  analysis,  they 
furthermore,  found  that  ergosterol  and  calciferol  are  isomers  having 
the  emperical  formula  C28H43OH. 

Their  structural  formulas  appear  to  be  as  follows: 
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According-  to  the  above  formulas,  opening  of  the  second  ring 
from  the  left  in  the  inactive  ergosterol  is  the  only  change  necessary 
to  convert  it  into  the  antirachitic  calciferol. 

Calciferol  is  the  vitamin  D  contained  in  viosterol  which  is  a 
standardized  calciferol  solution  in  oil,  usually  corn  oil.  German 
writers  use  the  term  D^,  for  calciferol. 

Up  to  about  1930  it  was  rather  generally  believed  that  calciferol 
was  the  only  substance  having  antirachitic  properties  and  that  there 
was  no  vitamin  D  other  than  calciferol.  This  belief  was  supported 
by  clinical  observations  indicating  that  for  human  beings  calciferol 
was  equal  antirachitically  to  the  vitamin  D  contained  in  cod  liver 
when  rat  units  of  calciferol  were  compared  with  rat  units  of  the  cod 
liver  oil  vitamin  D.  However,  in  recent  years  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  Bills  and  others  that  for  chickens,  cod  liver  oil  vitamin 
D  is  one  hundred  times  as  potent  as  calciferol,  rat  unit  for  rat  unit. 
Evidently  therefore,  the  antirachitic  principle  (s)  in  cod  liver  oil  are 
very  different  from  calciferol.  Nothing  further  is  known  concerning 
the  identities  of  the  D  vitamin  (s)  in  cod  liver  oil  and  other  fish 
liver  oils  and  nothing  whatever,  is  known  concerning  the  identities 
of  the  D  vitamin  (s)  in  egg  yolk  or  the  D  vitamin (s)  which  sup- 
po.sedly  form  and  exist  in  humans  and  other  animals  when  irradiated 
with  sunlight  or  ultra-violet  light  since  none  of  the  D  vitamins  have 
been  isolated  from  any  of  these  sources.  The  isolations  and  identi¬ 
fications  of  the  D  vitamins  in  the  several  fish  liver  oil,  in  egg  yolk, 
and  in  irradiated  animals  will  therefore  be  interesting,  welcome,  and 
no  doubt  important  achievements  in  vitamin  biochemistry.  Presum¬ 
ably,  irradiated  animals  contain  D  vitamins  which  are  irradiation 
products  of  provitamin  D  sterol  (s)  occuring  in  their  skins,  but  also 
these  sterols  are  unknown  and  should  be  identified. 

More  satisfactory  knowledge  has  been  accumulated  in  recent 
years  on  other  provitamin  D  sterols  and  their  antirachitic  irradia¬ 
tion  products.  At  least  five  chemically  identified  polycyclic  sterols 
are  known  which  can  be  transformed  by  ultra-violet  irradiation  into 
products  having  antirachitic  properties.  They  are:  ergosterol,  22- 
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dihydroergosterol,  7-dehydrocholesterol,  7-dehydrositosterol,  and  7- 
hydroxycholesterol.  The  first  four  of  these  have  the  same  ring  struc¬ 
ture  and  differ  only  in  their  side  chains.  Of  the  D  vitamin  derived 
from  these  five  provitamin  D  sterols,  those  from  ergosterol  and  7- 
dehydrocholesterol  have  been  isolated  in  their  pure  crystalline  forms. 
The  Germans  designate  as  D3  the  antirachitic  vitamin  obtained  by 
irradiation  of  7-dehydrocholesterol. 

Due  to  the  extensive  therapeutic  use  of  vitamin  D  and  due  also 
to  the  lack  of  chemical  or  physical  methods  for  determining  it 
quantitatively  in  its  source  materials,  much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  biological  methods  for  its  quantitative  determination  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  materials  used  most  extensively  as  its  prophylactive  and 
therapeutic  sources.  As  a  result  several  biological  assay  methods 
^  have  been  developed  for  vitamin  D.  These  methods  have  been  used 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  though  sometimes  with  more  or  less  con¬ 
fusion  as  well  as  order.  In  an  attempt  to  unify  and  standardize 
these  methods  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  Vitamin  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  International  Conference  have  recommended  the 
rat  as  the  test  animal  in  vitamin  D  assays,  and  0.025  microgram 
(gamma)  of  chystalline  calciferol  in  1  milligram  of  olive  oil  as 
the  arbitrary  and  standard  reference  unit,  now  called  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Unit  for  vitamin  D,  or  rather  antirachitic  activity,  usually  ab¬ 
breviated '  LU.  This  is  also  the  U.  S.  P.  (United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia)  unit  for  antirachitic  activity.  By  this  more  or  less  official 
biological  assay  method,  the  vitamin  D  contents  of  the  more  common 
therapeutic  and  prophylactic  source  materials  have  been  found  to 
average  approximately  as  follows: 


Cod  liver  oil,  U.S.P.  grade, 
Halibut  liver  oil 
Percomorph  liver  oil 
Egg  yolk 
Vitamin  D  milk 


85  I.U.  or  2.1  gammas  per  gram 

8,500  I.U.  or  210.0  gammas  per  gram 

50,000  I.U.  or  1250.0  gammas  per  gram 

27  I.U.  or  0.6  gammas  per  yolk 

400  I.U.  or  10.0  gammas  per  quart 


These  I.U.’s  do  not  in  any  way  identify  qualitatively,  any  anti¬ 
rachitic  substance  or  substances  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
in  the  above  different  vitamin  D  source  materials.  Neither  do  these 
I.U.’s  represent  any  weight  of  any  substance,  but  merely  a  capacity 
for  curing  rickets  in  the  rat,  which  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of 
0.025  gammas  of  crystalline  calciferol  under  the  conditions  of  the 
test.  It  seems  pertinent,  therefore,  to  inquire  at  this  point,  whether 
rat  antirachitic  actions  so  determined  are  measures  of  or  vary  with 
antirachitic  actions  in  humans.  The  literature  doesn’t  contain  a 
definite  answer  to  this  question  as  yet.  Some  experimental  data  in¬ 
dicate  that  antirachitic  rat  units  vary  closely  with  antirachitic  ac¬ 
tions  in  humans,  whereas  other  experimental  data  indicate  that  vita- 
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min  D  from  animal  sources  is  somewhat  more  potent  than  calciferol, 
rat  unit  for  rat  unit.  Until  this  question  is  settled  by  more  con¬ 
clusive  data,  it  seems  necessary  and  probably  advisable  to  consider 
I.U.’s  of  vitamin  D  from  all  sources  equivalent  to  one  another  with 
respect  to  their  antirachitic  actions  in  humans. 

Authorities  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  yet,  concerning  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  vitamin  D  required  by  humans.  However,  many  experienced 
clinicians  recommend,  around  1000  to  1500  I.U.  per  day  for  thera¬ 
peutic  purposes,  and  400  I.U.  per  day  for  prophylactic  purposes. 
For  this  reason,  400  I.U.  of  vitamin  D,  usually  in  the  form  of  liver 
oil  concentrates,  are  incorporated  into  milk  per  quart  to  make  the 
so  called  vitamin  D  milk,  in  order  that  one  quart  per  day  of  such 
milk  may  supply  prophylactic  requirements  of  vitamin  D.  In  many 
localities  vitamin  D  milk  now  represents  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  market  milk. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  note  that  14  to  15  eggs,  containing  27  I.U. 
of  vitamin  D  per  yolk,  are  required  to  supply  400  I.U.  of  vitamin 
D,  the  accepted  prophylactic  requirement  per  person  per  day.  It  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  this  is  correct,  because  some  pediatric 
clinics  have  reported  as  little  as  two  eggs  per  child  per  day  an  ef¬ 
fective  preventative  against  rickets.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  vitamin  D  contents  of  egg  yolks  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  being  determined  or  limited  entirely  by  the  vitamin  D  content 
of  the  hen’s  diet  and  her  exposure  to  sunlight  (unless  exposed  arti¬ 
ficially  to  ultra-violet  light)  since  chickens  are  unable  to  synthesize 
vitamin  D  by  their  own  physiology.  They  have  to  acquire  their  vita¬ 
min  D  as  supplied  in  their  diet  or  as  synthesized  in  their  skins  as  re¬ 
sults  of  irradiation.  Both  of  these  factors  will  obviously  vary  con¬ 
siderably  and  cause  corresponding  variations  in  the  vitamin  D  con¬ 
tents  of  the  resulting  yolks. 

Other  Vitamins 

Vitamin  E — is  the  fat  soluble,  heat  stable,  and  distillable,  anti¬ 
sterility  vitamin  discovered  in  1923  by  Evans  and  Bishop  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  In  rats,  vitamin  E  is  essential  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  A  deficiency  of  vitamin  E  does  not  interfere  with  the  sex  cycle 
of  rats,  but  in  pregnant  female  rats  a  vitamin  E  deficiency  causes 
death  and  resorbtion  of  the  embryos,  and  in  male  rats,  prolonged 
deprivation  of  vitamin  E  causes  sterility.  Some  limited  experimental 
data  on  chickens,  indicate  that  vitamin  E  is  essential  in  hens’  diets 
for  the  hatchability  of  their  eggs.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  hu¬ 
man  requirements  of  vitamin  E  except  that  wheat  germ  oil  which  is 
rich  in  vitamin  E  has  been  used  with  some  success  in  reducing  the 
frequency  of  abortions  in  humans.  The  best  known  sources  of  vita¬ 
min  E  are  wheat  germ  oil  and  lettuce.  Presumably,  it  is  rather 
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generally  distributed  in  seed  germ  oils  and  in  leafy  portions  of  plants. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  in  pure  form  as  yet. 

Vitamin  F — is  now  an  obsolete  or  discarded  term.  Around  1927 
Sherman  proposed  the  term  ‘‘vitamin  F”  as  a  designation  for  vita¬ 
min  because  G  was  used  for  vitamin  Bo.  A  little  later  the  term 
“vitamin  F”  was  proposed  and  used  as  a  designation  for  linoleic 
and/or  linolenic  acids  which  Burr  and  Burr  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  discovered  as  interchangeable  dietary  essentials.  The  term 
is  no  longer  used  in  either  sense,  and  has  apparently  been  abandoned. 

Vitamin  G — is  riboflavin  as  already  discussed. 

Vitamin  H — is  a  term  proposed  in  1933  by  Gyorgy,  Kuhn  and 
Wagner- Jauregg  as  a  designation  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
antidermatites  factor  in  the  Bo  complex.  However,  the  term  has 
never  received  any  general  recognition  in  this  sense  presumably,  be¬ 
cause  no  pellagra  preventing  vitamin  has  been  discovered  as  yet.  In 
1936  L.  E.  Booher  used  the  term  vitamin  H  for  what  may  have  been 
the  same  as  Bg. 

Vitamins  I  and  J  have  never  existed  apparently. 

Vitamin  K — is  a  fat  soluble  vitamin  claimed  to  be  essential  for 
chickens.  It  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  coagulation  of  blood  in 
chickens  and  has  therefore,  been  called  the  coagulation  vitamin,  and 
also  the  antihemorrhagic  factor.  It  was  discovered  in  1935  by  two 
groups  of  investigators,  one  consisting  of  Dam  and  Schonheyder, 
and  the  other,  Almquist  and  Stokstad,  both  in  Denmark.  Vitamin 
K  has  been  found  in  hog  liver  fat,  in  leafy  vegetables,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  cereals.  Chemically,  it  appears  to  be  a  non-saponifiable  non¬ 
sterol  but  otherwise  a  fat  like  or  at  least  fat  soluble  substance. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  human  needs  of  vitamin  K. 

The  “filtrate  factor”  is  a  vitamin  which  goes  into  the  filtrate 
when  all  other  vitamins  of  the  B  complex  are  adsorbed  on  fullers 
earth.  It  was  first  described  in  1936  by  Lepkovsky  and  Jukes  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  filtrate  factor  prevents  “chick  derma- 
tites”  and  is  also  essential  in  the  nutrition  of  the  rat.  Rats  given 
vitamin  Bg  but  no  filtrate  factor  showed  failure  of  growth,  “the  eye¬ 
lids  became  swollen  and  tended  to  stick  together,  the  eyes  were 
watery  and  the  nose  inflamed”.  Lepkovsky  and  Jukes  reported  that 
these  conditions  were  cured  by  adding  the  filtrate  factor  to  the  diet. 
The  filtrate  factor  has  been  found  in  wheat  germ,  kale,  and  corn. 
Very  little  else  is  known  about  the  filtrate  factor. 

Vitamin  P  also  called  “citrin”  is  supposed  to  be  “practically  pure 
flavone  or  flavonol  glucoside.”  It  was  first  described  by  Szent-Gyorgyi 
et  al  in  1936.  It  is  contained  in  lemons  and  possibly  in  most  other 
materials  containing  vitamin  C.  Concerning  citrin,  these  authors 
conclude:  “These  results  suggest  that  experimental  scurvy,  as  com- 
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monly  known,  is  a  deficiency  disease  caused  by  the  combined  lack  of 

vitamin  C  and  P - .  The  vitamin  P  seems  — —  to  have  a  marked 

and  somewhat  specific  influence  on  the  capillary  system.  This  agrees 
with  our  clinical  observations.”  Quoted  from  Annual  Review  of 
Biochemistry,  Volume  VI,  page  355,  1937. 

Further  information  on  the  vitamins  and  very  complete  biblio¬ 
graphies  to  their  literature  may  be  found  in: 

THE  VITAMINS,  Second  Edition,  by  Sherman  and  Smith, 
Chemical  Catalogue  Co., 

and  The  Vitamin  Chapters  in  the  Annual  Reviews  of  Biochemistry, 
beginning  with  1932. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Rask’s  paper  a  general  discussion  ensued 
and  many  questions  were  asked  with  respect  to  certain  phases  of  the 
subject. 

The  next  paper  dealt  with  biologicals  and  was  presented  in  the 
following  very  happy  style. 

BIOLOGICALS 

Dr.  Samuel  Y.  Althoff,  Director, 

Biological  Promotion,  Sharp  &  Dohme 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen: 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  for  being  given  this  place 
on  your  scientific  program,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  not  only  a  signal 
honor  but  a  pleasure. 

The  subject  of  biological  products  allows  a  speaker  a  great  deal 
of  latitude  because  there  are  many  ramifications  of  this  subject,  such 
as  production,  concentration,  standardization  as  well  as  therapeutic 
and  prophylactic  applications,  (with  limitations)  each  one  a  subject 
of  its  own.  In  my  extemporaneous  talk  I  will  more  or  less  discuss 
the  historical  and  romantic  phase  of  biological  production. 

If  this  talk  were  listed  in  the  commercial  section  of  this  meeting, 
I  would  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  how  biologicals  can  be  stocked 
and  sold  to  advantage  and  how  the  handling  of  such  products  in  your 
store  identifies  your  place  of  business  as  a  “Key  Store”  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  - 

Biological  products,  in  a  broad  sense,  may  be  defined  as  remedial 
agents  derived  from  living  tissue,  whether  they  be  from  bacteria  or 
animal  origin  for  both  human  and  veterinary  use. 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  commercial  or  scientific  activity 
more  romantic  or  of  greater  interest  to  the  medical  and  drug  pro¬ 
fession  or  even  laymen  than  biological  production.  I  am  sure  you 
all  recognize  the  enormous  responsibility  which  rests  upon  biological 
producers.  Care,  caution,  cleanliness  must  be  o-bserved  at  every 
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step,  along  with  magnitude  of  production.  Each  product  must  be 
specific — instruments  of  precision  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease. 

The  question  that  probably  arises  in  your  mind  is,  Where  did 
this  industry  have  its  beginning  in  this  country?  Klebs  and  Loeffler 
in  Germany  discovered  and  isolated  diphtheria  organisms  in  1891. 
In  1894,  Behring  and  Roux,  in  Germany,  produced  Diphtheria  Anti¬ 
toxin.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  in  1894, 
the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company  sent  a  representative  to  Germany  to 
investigate  the  product.  After  his  return  to  this  country  horses 
were  purchased,  given  the  proper  hospitalization  and  stabled  near 
Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  where  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  or 
Antidophtheretic  Serum,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  produced.  This 
represented  the  first  commercial  or  pioneer  biological  laboratory  in 
this  country. 

Other  biological  products  followed,  such  as  Smallpox  Vaccine, 
Antidysenteric  Serum,  Antimeningococcic  Serum,  Antipneumococcic 
Serum,  Bacterial  Vaccines,  Sensitized  Bacterial  Vaccines  (Serobac- 
terins).  Rabies  Vaccine  and  many  others. 

From  this  modest  beginning  there  have  evolved  biological  labora¬ 
tories  comprising  hundreds  of  acres  of  ground  and  thousands  of 
animals  used  in  production,  testing  and  standardization.  Methods 
of  production,  concentration  and  standardization  have  been  greatly 
improved  as  time  has  passed. 

Let  us  leave  Ocean  City,  Maryland,  on  this  the  24th  of  June,  1937, 
and  go  back  to  England  in  1796.  Here  we  find  Jenner  conducting 
his  experiment  on  smallpox  vaccination.  Before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  smallpox  was  the  deadliest  scourge  that  ever  affected  the 
human  race.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  years  1700  to  1800  be¬ 
tween  400,000  and  800,000  persons  died  yearly  from  smallpox 
throughout  the  world.  Vaccination  against  smallpox  was  crudely 
practiced  by  Chinese  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  However, 
it  was  Jenner  who  put  prophylactic  immunization  against  smallpox 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  1796  Jenner  vaccinated  an  eight  year  old  boy,  James  Phipps, 
with  lymph  secured  from  a  milkmaid  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Nelmes, 
who  was  suffering  from  cowpox.  Later  Jenner  vaccinated  this  same 
boy  with  fresh  smallpox  lymph  without  his  contracting  smallpox. 

Because  Smallpox  Vaccine  is  an  attenuated  living  virus  and 
because  it  is  very  rapidly  destroyed  by  heat  and  germicides,  extreme 
care,  caution  and  cleanliness  must  be  observed  during  every  step  of 
its  production.  Healthy  young  milk-fed  calves,  which  have  passed 
the  strictest  quarantine  requirements  and  which  are  constantly  un¬ 
der  observation,  are  used  for  the  production  of  Smallpox  Vaccine. 

Leaving  England  in  1796  and  going  to  France  in  1885,  we  find 
Pasteur  testing  his  first  patient,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  who  had 
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been  severely  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  with  rabies  virus  made  from  the 
spinal  cords  of  rabbits  which  consisted  of  so-called  fixed  virus.  The 
virus  is  fixed  when  it  is  injected  intradurally  in  the  brain  of^a  healthy 
rabbit,  which  animal  succumbs  to  dumb  rabies  in  a  definite  period 
of  time,  usually  seven  days. 

Street  virus,  so-called,  is  found  in  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal 
and  causes  an  indefinite  period  of  incubation  which  may  be  from  two 
weeks,  six  months,  nine  months  or  even  a  year. 

Rabbies  is  an  acute,  specific,  rapidly  fatal,  paralytic  infection 
communicated  by  a  virus  to  man  through  a  wound  usually  produced 
by  the  bite  from  some  lower  animal,  commonly  the  dog.  Every  mam¬ 
mal  is  susceptible.  The  virus  occurs  principally  in  the  brain  and  cord 
and  in  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal. 

Rabies  is  remarkable  in  several  particulars,  especially  the  period 
of  incubation,  which  is  more  variable  and  more  prolonged  than  in  any 
other  acute  infection,  and  in  its  high  mortality,  which  is  practically 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  original  Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies  consisted  of  the  spinal 
cords  of  rabbits  moribund  with  rabies,  the  cords  being  attenuated 
by  drying  during  variable  lengths  of  time. 

Rabies  Vaccine  made  according  to  the  Pasteur -method  consisted 
of  twenty-one  doses  of  attenuated  virus  of  various  strengths.  It  was 
necessary  that  each  dose  be  shipped  daily  from  the  laboratories. 

It  was  Sir  David  Semple  who  demonstrated  by  results  obtained 
in  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Southern  India,  where  a  majority  of 
patients  were  given  a  1%  fixed  virus  suspension  of  phenolized  salt 
solution,  that  out  of  28,890  persons  thus  treated  there  were  only 
0.7  %  failures.  Killed  rabies  virus  vaccine  has  practically  replaced 
the  original  Pasteur  method. 

From  France  in  1885  we  will  go  to  Germany  in  1894,  where 
Pfeiffer  and  Koll  first  gave  small  subcutaneous  injections  of  killed 
typhoid  bacilli  to  immunize  against  typhoid  fever.  About  the  same 
time,  working  independently.  Sir  Almroth  Edward  Wright  of  England 
gave  similar  inoculations  among  British  soldiers.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  bacterial  vaccine  therapy.  Wright,  however,  held  that  in 
acute  infections  the  patient  is  more  sensitive  to  the  vaccine  and  there¬ 
fore  greater  care  should  be  used  in  regard  to  dose. 

In  1902  Besredka  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  France  first  pro¬ 
posed  a  method  of  sensitizing  bacterial  vaccines.  Soon  after  Bres- 
redka’s  discovery  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company  Biological  Laboratories 
produced  these  sensitized  bacterial  vaccines  under  the  name  of  Sero- 
bacterins  or  Antigenantibody  combinations. 

In  the  production  of  Serobacterins  the  bacteria  are  brought  into 
contact  with  their  specific  highly  immune  serum.  After  the  bacteria 
have  become  sensitized  by  combining  with  their  specific  antibodies. 
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the  product  is  washed  serum-free  and  sensitized  bacteria  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  physiological  saline  solution,  preserved  in  an  antiseptic 
and  standardized  by  bacterial  count. 

Sensitized  bacterial  vaccines  or  Serobacterins  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  plain  bacterial  vaccines.  They  are  less  toxic  and  there¬ 
fore  produce  less  local  or  systemic  reaction.  Because  of  their  sensiti¬ 
zation,  upon  injection,  phagocytosis  is  accelerated  and  active  immunity 
is  developed  almost  immediately.  Their  use  is  therefore  indicated  dur¬ 
ing  an  epidemic  or  after  expousure  and  both  prophylactically  and 
therapeutically.  They  can  also  be  administered  in  larger  doses  and 
at  more  frequent  intervals. 

From  the  work  of  Besredka  in  France  in  1902,  we  will  return  to 
this  country  in  June,  3926.  At  that  time  Dr.  Afrano  Do  Amaral, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  came  to  this  country  to  study  problems  of  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  fatalities  from  snake  bites.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the 
Antivenin  Institute  of  America  was  founded  at  the  Mulford  Biological 
Laboratories  at  Glenolden.  Later  this  institute  became  a  part  of 
these  laboratories  and  as  such  is  now  a  part  of  the  Sharp  &  Dohme 
Institution. 

Due  to  the  study  of  Amaral  and  work  in  our  own  laboratories 
three  kinds  of  Antivenin  are  produced.  Antivenin  Cascabel  used  for 
the  treatment  of  bites  caused  by  the  tropical  rattler  (Crotalus  ter- 
rificus  durissus)  ;  Antivenin  Bothropic  used  for  the  treatment  of  bites' 
of  the  fer-de-lance,  the  commonest,  venomous  snake  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  Antivenin  (Nearctic  Crotalidae)  North  American  Anti- 
Snake-Bite  Serum.  It  is  the  latter  product  in  which  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  particularly  interested. 

Antivenin  (North  American  Anti-Snake-Bite  Serum)  is  a  puri¬ 
fied  and  concentrated  serum  globulin  issued  under  license  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  horses  which  have  been  highly  immunized  against  the  venoms  of 
North  American  poisonous  snakes  belonging  to  the  family  of  Crot¬ 
alidae.  It  is  polyvalent  and  specific  for  the  poisons  of  the  cooper- 
head,  cottonmouth  moccasin  and  the  rattlesnakes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  Antivenin  in  the  treatment  of 
snake  bites,  incision  and  suction  are  also  advocated.  Other  measures, 
such  as  keeping  the  patient  completely  at  rest,  with  the  bitten  member 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  body,  if  possible,  and  the  constant  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  solution  magnesium  sulphate  are  advocated. 

Because  North  American  snake  venoms  are  slowly  absorbed, 
fatalities  from  these  snake  bits,  as  a  rule,  do  not  occur  sooner  thafi 
12  to  36  hours  after  the  bite.  Because  of  this  fact  the  patient  should 
not  become  panicky,  run  or  get  overheated.  Alcoholic  stimulation  is 
contra-indicated  as  well  as  the  injection  of  Potassium  Permanganate 
Solution,  which  is  now  known  to  be  of  no  value  as  an  antidote.  Ade- 
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quate  dosage  of  Antivenin,  however,  must  be  given  and  a  false  sense 
of  security  must  be  guarded  against.  Treatment  with  Antivenin 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  any  swelling  progresses. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  in  the  treatment  of  snake¬ 
bites  in  children,  it  is  important  to  double  the  initial  adult  dose.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  mathematical  relation  exists  between  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  amount  of  venom  which  it  can  normally 
dispose  of  and  neutralize  without  serious  injury.  Hence,  the  smaller 
and  lighter  the  body  of  the  victim,  the  less  venom  it  can  withstand, 
and  the  greater  the  excess  of  venom  over  the  normal  body  resistance. 
Hence,  larger  doses  of  Antivenin  are  necessary. 

Because  time  has  not  permitted,  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on 
a  few  high  lights  in  the  romance  of  biological  production.  Sum¬ 
marizing,  in  five  words  it  can  truly  be  said  that  biological  production 
is  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  LIFE. 


The  report  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Publicity  was  also  given  at 
this  session  by  Professor  Andrews.  The  report  follows  in  full: 

REPORT  OF  THE  U.  S.  P.  AND  N.  F.  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  1936  -  1937 

This,  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Publicity 
Committee  has  been  made  possible  by  the  moral  and  financial  support 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Holtzman,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lichtenstein,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Service  Drug  Stores  of  Cumberland,  (  through  the  Cumberland 
Blood  Relief  Distributing  Committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Edward 
and  Mills),  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  Baltimore 
Retail  Druggists’  Association,  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland.  In  order  to  make  this 
report  brief,  yet  cover  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  we  are  going  to  present  the  facts  under  definite  headings 
in  outline  form. 

Illustrated  Talks 

1.  Fall  Regional  Meeting,  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
Taneytown,  Thursday,  October  22,  1936.  “Expanding  the  Program 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Publicity  Committee.” 

2.  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  held  at  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland,  Tuesday  Night,  February  16, 
1937.  “Aromatic  Vehicles  and  their  Uses  in  Prescription  Compound¬ 
ing.” 

3.  Elderston  Club,  Mt.  Washington,  Monday  evening,  April  12, 
1937.  “A  Suggested  Medicine  Cabinet  for  Household  First  Aid.” 
There  were  46  in  attendance. 
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4.  Spring  Regional  Meeting,  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Associ¬ 
ation,  Elkton,  Thursday,  April  15,  1937.  ‘"U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Pub¬ 

licity.” 

Display  or  Clinics 

MEDICAL 

1.  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  Week  of  June  15,  1936. 

2.  Southern  Medical  Association,  Scientific  Booth  Number  108, 
Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  November  17  to  20,  1936.  “Of¬ 
ficial  Medicines”  visited  by  more  than  700  physicians. 

DENTAL 

1.  Baltimore  City  Dental  Association,  Medical  &  Chirurgical 
Faculty  Building,  Monday  night,  February  8,  1937.  “U.  S.  P.  and  N. 
F.  Drugs  and  Preparations  Useful  in  Dental  Practice.”  Visited  by 
more  than  100  dentists. 

2.  Five  States  Post  Graduate  Clinic,  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Wednesday,  March  10,  1937.  “U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
Drugs  and  Preparations  Useful  in  Dental  Practice.”  237  sets  of 
dental  cards  distributed  during  the  afternoon. 

3.  International  Association  for  Dental  Research  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Dental  Colleges,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Friday,  March  12,  1937,  to  Wednesday,  March  17,  1937,  inclusive. 
“U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Drugs  and  Preparations  Useful  in  Dental  Prac¬ 
tice.”  As  a  result  of  this  clinic,  we  have  had  requests  for  our  dental 
bulletins  from  members  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Northwestern  University,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Souhtern  California,  University  of  Toronto,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
University  of  New  York,  Kansas  City  Western  Dental  College,  etc. 

4.  Maryland  State  Dental  Association,  Fifty-fourth  Annual 
Meeting,  Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore,  May  5,  1937.  Table  Clinic  Num¬ 
ber  21,  M.  J.  Andrews  and  Edward  C.  Dobbs  in  charge.  “U.  S.  P.  and 
N.  F.  Drugs  and  Preparations  Used  in  Dental  Practice.” 

Bulletins  or  Cards  Distributed 

MEDICAL 

During  the  past  year  medical  bulletins  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed  in  envelopes  to  all  the  practicing  physicians  in 

Maryland.  In  addition  bulletins  have  been  distributed  in  unstamped 
envelopes  to  the  internes  and  residents  of  the  following  hospitals: 
Baltimore  City  Hospital,  Marine  Hospital,  Maryland  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Provident  Hospital,  St.  Agnes  Hospital,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Sinai  Hospital,  South  Baltimore  General  Hospital,  University  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  West  Baltimore  General  Hospital. 
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A  complete  set  of  all  the  bulletins  were  given  to  70  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  and  to  140  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Bulletins  were  issued  to  the  Medical  profession  in  Maryland  on 
November  5,  1936,  January  21,  1937,  March  5,  1937,  and  May  11, 
1937.  A  total  of  9,544  envelopes  were  stuffed  and  mailed.  These  con¬ 
tained  334,036  cards  each  containing  two  prescriptions.  This  does 
not  include  the  many  requests  we  have  received  for  back  issues  and 
additional  cards. 

DENTAL 

The  cards  issued  to  the  dental  profession  are  prepared  by  a 
joint  committee  with  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Association  of  which 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Dobbs  is  Chairman. 

The  cards  are  grouped  and  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Dental 
Association  where  they  are  enclosed  with  the  regular  notices  sent 
out  by  the  Association.  Bulletins  were  issued  in  November,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  May,  1936-37.  A  total  of  11,940  cards  were  issued  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  an  additional  6,000  were  sold  to  the  Dental  School  of  New 
York  University. 

Financial  Report 

This  is  being  presented  as  a  separate  report,  however,  we  will 
briefly  summarize  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Committee  since  it 
was  first  appointed  four  years  ago. 

1934- 1935  . $350.22 

1935- 1936  .  378.52 

1936- 1937  .  423.31 

At  the  Fall  meeting  in  1934  held  in  Hagerstown,  your  Chairman 
presented  an  outline  to  be  followed  with  a  statement  that  $600.00 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  program  during  the  first  year. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  success  of  this  project  to  date  is  du^  to  the 
many  hours  given  by  the  committee  and  the  follow  up  by  our  many 
pharmaceutical  friends  throughout  the  State.  Likewise,  the  failure 
to  have  accomplished  more  is  due  to  the  lack  of  financial  support  and 
to  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  pharmacists  to  follow  up  the  work  with 
their  medical  or  dental  friends. 

Recalling  the  original  request  of  $600.00  for  the  first  year,  it  is 
interesting  to  tabulate  the  actual  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
Committee  from  various  sources  other  than  the  donations  of  $1.00 
given  by  individual  pharmacists  during  the  first  year. 

Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association.  January  1,  1936 — 

$150.00,  January  4,  1937 — $100.00  making  a  total  of  $250.00.  Tear¬ 
ing  this  down,  our  State  Association,  the  one  that  originally  started 
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this  project  has  given  the  committee  less  than  10 4  a  year  for  each 
store  throughout  the  State. 

Baltimore  Retail  Druggist's  Association.  November  12,  1935 — 
$100.00.  President  Ragland  has  promised  us  a  nice  sum  of  money  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Alumni  Association,  School  of  Pharmacy.  November  16,  1936 — 
$50.00,  April  23,  1937 — $100.00  making  a  total  of  .$150.00.  This  may 
seem  by  some  to  be  a  rather  small  amount,  however,  you  must  not 
forget  that  the  Alumni  Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
ject,  yet,  with  their  very  limited  income,  they  have  made  this  large 
donation  to  aid  a  worthy  project  in  the  interest  of  pharmacy. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  project.  Dean  DuMez  has  aided  in 
every  way  possible  and  through  him,  the  school  has  supplied  all  the 
material  from  which  the  prescriptions  are  compounded  before  placing 
same  on  the  bulletins.  In  addition  all  displays  have  been  built  with 
the  materials  supplied  by  the  School. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
able  to  begin  its  work  early  this  year  due  to  a  gift  of  $292.29  from  the 
pharmacists  in  Cumberland  who  lost  heavily  in  the  flood  when  it 
visited  that  city.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  we  have  accomplished 
so  much  this  year. 

Last  but  not  least,  your  Chairman  has  spent  many  nights  and 
Sundays  assembling  the  data  contained  on  the  cards  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  For  the  past  four  years,  the  only  money  spent, 
other  than  actual  expenses  incurred  in  publishing  the  bulletins,  was 
$5.50  which  was  the  purchase  price  of  two  banquet  tickets  for  the 
Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’  Association  last  spring.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  at  this  time  that  the  expenses  of  your  Chairman  for  this 
trip  to  Ocean  City  will  be  charged  as  an  expense  against  the  U.S.P. 
and  N.F.  Publicity  Committee.  Likewise,  if  the  Association  desires 
the  present  Chairman,  that  has  given  so  many  hours  of  service  gratis 
during  the  past  four  years,  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  future,  they 
may  expect  to  And  many  more  items  of  this  nature  charged  as  an  ex¬ 
pense  against  this  fund. 


Recommendations 

1 —  In  view  of  the  very  favorable  reception  of  the  many  members 
of  the  medical  and  dental  professions  to  the  3  x  5”  index  cards  and 
displays  or  clinics  during  the  past  four  years,  as  indicated  by  their 
many  complimentary  letters,  it  is  recommended  that  we  continue  the 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

2 —  As  the  first  recommendation  requires  money,  we  request  the 
Associations  sponsoring  this  work  to  appropriate  at  least  $1,000  to 
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the  committee  for  the  coming  year.  Half  of  this  sum  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  Publicity  Committee  not  later  than 
September  1,  1937,  and  that  the  remaining  half  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  not  later  than  January  1,  1938. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  each 
of  the  following  for  their  splendid  cooperation  with  the  Committee 
during  the  past  year  in  making  this  program  a  success. 

1 —  Dr.  A.  G.  DuMez,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  for  his 
personal  cooperation  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  School’s  equipment 
and  materials  used  for  preparing  the  prescriptions  contained  in  the 
various  displays. 

2 —  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  especially 
Dr.  M.  R.  Thompson  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Wolf  for  their  many  suggestions 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bulletins. 

3 —  To  the  hospital  pharmacists  located  in  Baltimore  for  their  aid 
in  distributing  the  bulletins  to  the  hospital  internes,  etc. 

4 —  To  Dr.  Robert  L.  Swain  for  his  splendid  cooperation  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  space  in  the  ‘‘Maryland  Pharmacist.” 

5 —  To  Mr.  H.  E.  Appel  and  the  Stockton  Press  for  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  the  many  last  minute  changes  that  have  been  necessary 
in  printing  these  bulletins. 

6 —  To  the  members  of  the  T.A.M.P.A.  for  their  many  helpful 
suggestions  and  compliments,  and  especially  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Margolis, 
Creative  Display  Service  and  Baltimore  Center,  who  prepared  the 
signs  for  our  displays  and  to  Mr.  Emory  G.  Helm  who  is  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helpful  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  S.  AUSTIN,  Jr. 

FRANK  L.  BLACK 

A.  A.  M.  DEWING 

FRED  W.  MILLS 

SIMON  SOLOMON 

MARVIN  J.  ANDREWS,  Chairman. 

Professor  Andrews  also  had  a  display  of  various  types  of  pre¬ 
scription  containers  and  he  discussed  them  with  special  reference  to 
their  special  advantages. 

Professor  Andrews  also  had  a  display  of  the  various  coloring 
agents  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  and  these  too  were  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  prescription  practice. 
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BANQUET 

Thursday  Evening,  7.45  P.  M. 

The  banquet,  held  on  Thursday  evening’,  brought  the  convention 
to  a  close.  The  highlights  of  the  occasion  were  the  performance  of 
Dr.  E.  F.  Kelly  as  toastmaster,  and  the  addresses  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd, 
president  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  Honorable  Millard 
E.  Tydings,  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Dr.  Byrd  again  referred  to  his  interest  in  the  work  which  phar¬ 
macy  carries  on  and  the  relationship  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  to  this.  He  said  that  he  simply  wanted 
to  restate  that  it  was  his  intention  to  so  develop  the  school  so  that 
it  would  fully  meet  the  demands  on  it  and  reflect  credit  upon  the 
name  which  it  bears.  Dr.  Byrd  was  very  brief,  as  he  said  he  had  to 
leave  in  order  to  keep  an  engagement  in  Baltimore  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings  was  given  a  rousing  welcome,  and 
the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered  lustily  as  he  began  to  speak. 
Senator  Tydings  gave  a  very  thorough  presentation  of  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  the  fair  trade  movement,  with  special  reference 
to  the  economic  conditions  which  it  was  designed  to  meet.  He  was 
most  interesting  when  he  stated  that  many  delegations  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  men  had  gone  to  Washington  to  present  their  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  from  these  he  had  learned  of  the  serious  business  problems 
with  which  the  small  business  man  is  confronted.  He  said  it  was 
worthy  of  note  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  passage  of  the 
Tydings-Miller  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Act  were  those  operating  large 
institutions,  who  had  advantageously  made  use  of  predatory  price 
cutting  as  a  means  of  building  volume,  and  that  in  every  instance 
those  who  came  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  were  from  the 
ranks  of  small  enterprise.  The  Senator  paid  tribute  to  the  drug 
and  pharmaceutical  organizations  throughout  the  country  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  support  which  they  had  given  him.  He 
referred  to  this  as  proving  the  value  of  cooperative  effort,  and  urged 
that  it  be  continued  until  success  was  finally  won.  He  expressed 
himself  as  feeling  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  the  bill 
might  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  whether  this  occurred 
or  not,  he  said  that  he  would  continue  to  give  hi^  best  efforts  to 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  Tydings-Miller  bill,  as  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  essential  to  securing  the  full  benefits  of  the  fair 
trade  movement  itself. 

The  audience  again  rose  to  its  feet  as  Senator  Tydings  sat  down 
as  everyone  seemed  desirous  of  letting  him  know  that  his  efforts 
were  understood  and  greatly  appreciated. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Strasburger,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  Mr.  A. 
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G.  Leatherman,  the  retiring  president  of  the  T.A.M.P.A.  Following 
this,  the  incoming  president,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Swain  was  introduced, 
and  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  with  which  the  Association  was  faced. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Goldscheider,  the  new  president  of  the  T.A.M.P.A.,  was 
also  presented,  and  made  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  two 
associations. 

Following  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  banquet  came  to  a 
close,  leaving  the  audience  free  to  enjoy  the  closing  dance  of  the 
convention. 

The  song,  Dear  OP  M.P.A.,  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  M.  Dewing 
and  dedicated  to  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  given 
its  official  introduction  at  the  banquet.  The  audience  soon  caught 
on  to  the  rollicking  tune  and  joined  heartily  in  the  song. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  entertainment  at  the  convention  was  put  on  by  the  T.  A.  M. 
P.  A.,  and  measured  up  to  the  same  high  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  made  this  association  justly  famous. 

The  entertainment  started  off  with  a  card  party  and  dance  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  a  beauty  show  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  highwater  mark  of  the  convention  was  the  T.  A.  M.  P.  A. 
show,  which  filled  the  assembly  hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  23. 
The  program  departed  from  that  of  previous  years,  and  consisted  of 
a  school  room  scene,  in  which  many  of  the  pharmacists  in  the  State 
were  impersonated  and  caricatured.  The  show  was  a  scream.  It 
was  witty,  snappy,  and  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  so  many  times  that 
it  kept  the  gang  in  an  uproar.  To  those  who  were  not  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  actually  picture  the  school  scene  with  the  quaint  cos¬ 
tumes  and  many  funny  doings,  which  made  up  the  program.  The 
following,  however,  is  submitted  as  it  gives  a  list  of  the  players  as 
well  as  those  pharmacists  who  were  held  up  to  public  gaze,  so  that 
they  might  be  seen  as  others  see  them. 

PROGRAM 

T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  School 
A  Farce  in  Two  Acts  with  Music 
CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Teacher 

Mel  Strasburger — Lance  (Power’s  Paper)  Young 

Pupils 

Earl  Norris — George  (Coca  Cola)  Beneze 

Jack  Wannenwetsch- — Norris  (Homs  Supreme)  Busick 
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Elmer  Sterling — Maurice  (Baltimore  Display)  Brager 

Mabel  Maginnis — Buddy  (Wampole)  Crichton 

Andy  DuMez — Luther  (Gilpin)  Dawson 

Abbie  Duvall — George  (Hendler)  Eider 

Bertha  Budacz — Henry  (Meadowgold)  Goldscheider 

Si  Solomon — Emory  (Sharp  &  Dohme)  Helm 

Ada  Hewing — Albert  (Hendler’s)  Hendler 

Archie  Dewing — Tom  (Horns  Supreme)  Hoy 

Quilla  Jackson — Milton  (E.  L.  Patch)  Keppler 

George  Bunting — Norman  (Life  Buoy)  Lynch 

Frank  Kelly — Albert  (Eli  Lilly)  Leatherman 

Andy  Ludwig — Louis  (Meadowgold)  Levy 

B.  Olive  Cole — Tom  (Wm.  R.  Warner)  Offenbacher 

Harry  Harrison — Cy  (Creative  Display)  Perkins 

Mildred  Lauer — Maurice  (Hendler)  Rovner 

Marianna  Meyer — Louis  (National  Pharmaceutical)  Rockman 

Bill  Waples — Allan  (Norwich)  Smith 

Bob  Swain — John  (Baltimore  Salesbook)  Stumpf 

Daisy  Stagmer — Mark  (Blackman  Syrups)  Satou 

Vernon  Johnson — George  (Youngs  Rubber)  Wood 

Ellsworth  Ragland — George  (Burrough  Wellcome)  Weyprecht 

Charlie  Austin — Lee  (Reed  &  Carnrick)  Wright 

Frank  Black — Harry  (Muriel  Cigar)  Zears 
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COMMITTEES~1937  -  1938 


Committee  on  Fair  Trade 

Simon  Solomon,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  R.  C.  Dudrow,  Hyatts- 
ville;  J.  L.  Kronthal,  Baltimore;  Aquilla  Jackson,  Baltimore;  Wal¬ 
lace  J.  Smith,  Baltimore;  Wm.  Waples,  Baltimore  and  T.  E.  Ragland, 
Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Publications 

C.  L.  Meyer,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Howell  W.  Allen,  Baltimore; 
Edward  S.  Muth,  Baltimore;  Melville  Strasburger,  Baltimore;  J.  F. 
Wannenwetsch,  Baltimore;  Hyman  Davidov,  Baltimore;  T.  E.  Rag¬ 
land,  Baltimore,  and  M.  G.  Goldstein,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Commercial  Interests 

A.  A.  M.  Dewing,  Centreville,  Chairman;  G.  Ernest  Wolf,  Balti¬ 
more;  D.  J.  Gitomer,  Glen  Burnie;  Charles  H.  Knight,  Baltimore; 
Hyman  Davidov,  Baltimore;  Samuel  C.  Cohen,  Baltimore;  Paul  C. 
Cantner,  Federalsburg;  A.  C.  Gakenheimer,  Baltimore;  Robert  P. 
Spittel,  Catonsville;  David  Fibus,  Baltimore;  W.  Scott  Walb,  Balti¬ 
more;  W.  H.  Treiber,  Emmitsburg;  George  P.  Grau,  Baltimore;  Mrs. 

M.  L.  Maginnis,  Baltimore;  Donald  Hopkins,  Annapolis;  J.  F.  Simp¬ 
son,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Legislation 

Lloyd  N.  Richardson,  Bel  Air,  Chairman;  M.  Paul  Ernst,  Balti¬ 
more;  Simon  Solomon,  Baltimore;  Elmer  W.  Sterling,  Church  Hill; 
F.  C.  Purdum,  Baltimore;  L.  V.  Johnson,  St.  Michaels;  C.  S.  Austin, 
Jr.,  Baltimore;  John  D.  Davis,  Ridgely;  W.  K.  Edwards,  Cumber¬ 
land;  T.  B.  Durding,  Rock  Hall;  Albert  M.  Cahn,  Upper  Marlboro; 
S.  Y.  Harris,  Baltimore;  Homer  Middlekauf,  Hagerstown;  H.  W. 
Matheney,  Cumberland;  A.  A.  M.  Dewing,  Centreville;  J.  Ben  Mellor, 
Ellicott  City;  Ralph  C.  Dudrow,  Hyattsville,  and  A.  Lester  ,Batie, 
Laurel. 

Committee  on  Pharmacy 

A.  N.  Hewing,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more;  Marvin  J.  Andrews,  Baltimore;  Earl  M.  Norris,  Baltimore; 
C.  E.  McCormick,  Baltimore;  Donald  F.  Stam,  Chestertown;  Arthur 
P.  Shields,  Baltimore;  C.  Raymond  Kerr,  Easton,  and  S.  L.  Hilton, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  H.  A.  B.  Dunning, 
Baltimore;  Geo.  A.  Bunting,  Baltimore;  A.  F.  Ludwig,  Baltimore; 
Simon  Solomon,  Baltimore;  Aquilla  Jackson,  Baltimore,  and  Lloyd 

N.  Richardson,  Bel  Air. 
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Committee  on  Pharmacy  Week 

Frank  L.  Black,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Charles  S.  Austin,  Jr., 
Baltimore;  Charles  J.  Neun,  Baltimore;  Elmer  W.  Sterling,  Church 
Hill;  David  P.  Schindel,  Jr.,  Hagerstown. 

Committee  on  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  Publicity 

Marvin  J.  Andrews,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Frank  L.  Black,  Bal¬ 
timore;  Simon  Solomon,  Baltimore;  D.  P.  Schindel,  Jr.,  Hagerstown; 
A.  A.  M.  Dewing,  Centreville,  and  Chas.  S.  Austin,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Prescription  Pricing  Fee 

Harry  S.  Harrison,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Aquilla  Jackson,  Bal¬ 
timore;  A.  N.  Hewing,  Baltimore;  Marvin  J.  Andrews,  Baltimore; 
Simon  Solomon,  Baltimore;  Chas.  H.  Holtzman,  Cumberland,  and 
Donald  F.  Stam,  Chestertown. 

Committee  on  Membership 

C.  L.  Armstrong,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  G.  G.  Franz,  Balti¬ 
more;  D.  E.  Steiner,  Baltimore;  W.  S.  Crichton,  Baltimore;  M.  E. 
Zentz,  Baltimore;  Geo.  E.  Bowman,  Baltimore;  Nelson  G.  Diener, 
Baltimore;  A.  L.  Sterling,  Chestertown;  H.  W.  Eakle,  Hagerstown; 
Donald  Hopkins,  Annapolis;  J.  R.  Asbill,  Towson;  E.  Burns  Geiger, 
Hagerstown;  L.  V.  Johnson,  St.  Michaels. 

Committee  on  Biologicals 

A.  A.  M.  Dewing,  Centreville;  Chas.  L.  Meyer,  Baltimore;  J.  B. 
Mellor,  Ellicott  City,  and  J.  F.  Wannenwetsch,  Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Pharmacy  Planning 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Edw.  S.  Muth,  Bal¬ 
timore;  John  C.  Bauer,  Baltimore;  E.  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore,  and 
R.  L.  Swain,  Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Entertainment 

Walter  L.  Pierce,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  W.  G.  Lauer,  Baltimore; 
A.  B.  Leatherman,  Baltimore;  Emory  G.  Helm,  Baltimore;  Samuel 
Solomon,  Baltimore;  M.  B.  Wagner,  Baltimore;  Chas.  P.  Sohn, 
Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Auditing 

Marion  Elliott,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  L.  J.  Cohen,  Baltimore; 
0.  W.  Muehlhause,  Baltimore. 
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JOHN  HENRY  BLASS 
1864-1937 

GEORGE  H.  DANNETTEL 
-1936 

ALEXANDER  M.  FULFORD 
1875-1936 

GEORGE  E.  PEARCE 
1861-1937 

JOHN  C  MUTH 
1866-1937 
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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we,  M.  L.  Byers,  David 
M.  R.  Culbreth,  Joseph  B.  Garrott,  E.  M.  Foreman,  John  W.  Geiger, 
Samuel  Mansfield,  J.  Charles  Smith,  Columbus  V.  Emich,  Albion  J. 
Corning,  John  T.  Thomsen,  D.  C.  Auginbaugh,  Edwin  Eareckson, 
William  Simon  and  J.  Walter  Hodges,  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  do,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  of  this  State,  authorizing  the  formation  of  corporations, 
hereby  form  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  “The  Maryland  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of  Baltimore  City.” 

We  do  further  certify,  that  the  said  corporation,  so  formed  is  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  reputable 
Pharmacists,  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  State,  that  they  may  by 
thorough  organization  and  united  effort  advance  the  science  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  promote  scientific  research,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
strive  to  have  enacted  just,  stringent  laws,  to  prevent  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  food  and  medicines,  and  to  confine  the  compounding  and  sales 
of  medicines  to  regularly  educated  Pharmacists;  that  the  term  of 
existence  of  said  corporation  is  limited  to  forty  years;  and  that  the 
said  corporation  is  formed  upon  the  articles,  conditions  and  provi¬ 
sions  herein  expressed,  and  subject  in  all  particulars  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  relating  to  corporations,  which  are  contained  in  the  General 
Laws  of  this  State. 

We  do  further  certify,  that  the  operations  of  said  corporation  are 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  principal 
office  of  the  said  corporation  will  be  located  in  Baltimore  City. 

We  do  further  certify  that  the  said  corporation  has  no  capital 
stock. 

We  do  further  certify  that  the  said  corporation  will  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  officers,  and  that  the  said  M.  L.  Byers,  David  M.  R. 
Culbreth,  Joseph  B.  Garrott,  E.  M.  Foreman,  John  W.  Geiger,  Sam¬ 
uel  Mansfield,  J.  Charles  Smith  and  Columbus  V.  Emich  are  the 
names  of  the  Officers  who  will  manage  the  concerns  of  the  said  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  first  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals 
this  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine. 


M.  L.  Byers  (Seal) 

David  M.  R.  Culbreth,  M.  D.  (Seal) 
Joseph  B.  Garrott  (Seal) 

E.  M.  Foreman  (Seal) 

John  W.  Geiger  (Seal) 

Samuel  Mansfield  (Seal) 

J.  Charles  Smith  (Seal) 


Columbus  V.  Emich  (Seal) 
John  J.  Thomsen  (Seal) 
D.  C.  Aughinbauch  (Seal) 
Edwin  Eareckson  (Seal) 
William  Simon  (Seal) 
J.  Walter  Hodges  (Seal) 
A.  J.  Corning  (Seal) 
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A  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

For  the  guidance  of  members  of  this  Association  and  all  phar¬ 
macists  of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  higher  practice  of 
their  profession. 

Respecting  the  Pharmacist  Himself 

First — He  should,  by  study,  experimentation,  investigation  and 
practice,  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  to  fully  meet  and  competently 
transact  the  daily  requirements  of  his  vocation. 

Second — He  should  possess  a  good  moral  character  and  should 
not  be  addicted  to  the  improper  use  of  narcotic  drugs  nor  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Third — He  should  constantly  endeavor  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
knowledge;  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  read  current  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  literature;  he  should  encourage  all  such  pharmaceutical  organi¬ 
zations  as  seem  to  be  helpful  to  the  profession,  and  so  deport  him¬ 
self  as  not  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  calling  this 
Association,  especially  is  trying  to  elevate. 

Fourth — He  should  accept  the  standards  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  for  the 
articles  of  Materia  Medica  and  the  preparations  recognized  by  these 
publications,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  should  promote  the  use  of  these 
and  discourage  the  use  of  proprietaries  and  nostrums. 

Respecting  the  Pharmacist’s  Relation  With  Those 
From  Whom  He  Makes  Purchases 

First — He  should  deal  fairly  with  these,  all  goods  received  in  error 
or  excess,  and  all  undercharges,  should  be  as  promptly  reported  as 
are  shortages  and  overcharges.  Containers  not  charged  for  and  not 
included  in  the  charge  of  contents  should  be  carefully  returned,  or, 
if  used  should  be  credited  to  the  party  to  whom  they  belong. 

Second — He  should  earnestly  strive  to  follow  all  trade  regula¬ 
tions  and  rules,  promptly  meet  obligations,  closely  follow  all  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements,  and  should  not  encourage  or  sanction  any 
division  of  quantity  purchases  not  contemplated  in  the  terms  of  sale. 

Respecting  the  Pharmacist’s  Relation  With  His 
Fellow-Pharmacist 

First — In  this  relationship  he  should,  especially,  “do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.”  He  should  not  make  any  comment  or  use  any  form  of 
advertisement  that  will  reflect  upon  a  member  of  the  profession, 
generally  or  specifically.  Nor  should  he  do  that  which  will  in  any 
way  discredit  the  standing  of  other  pharmacists  in  the  minds  of 
either  physicians  or  laymen. 
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Second — He  should  not  obtain,  surreptitously,  or  use  the  private 
formulas  of  another,  nor  should  he  imitate  or  use  another’s  prepa¬ 
rations,  labels  or  special  forms  of  advertising. 

Third — He  should  not  fill  orders  or  prescriptions  which  come  to 
him  by  mistake.  Prescription  containers  with  copies  and  labels  of 
another  pharmacist  upon  them  may  be  filled  by  him  upon  request 
but  he  must  invariably  replace  the  labels  with  his  own,  thereby  as¬ 
suming  proper  responsibility. 

Fourth — He  should  never  request  a  copy  of  a  prescription  from 
another  pharmacist;  the  owner  of  the  prescription,  being  alone 
entitled  to  a  copy,  is  the  proper  person  to  ask  for  it. 

Fifth — He  may  borrow  merchandise  from  another  pharmacist, 
provided  the  practice  is  reciprocal  and  equally  agreeable  to  both 
parties;  but  the  better  form  is  to  pay  a  sum  for  the  desired  article 
equal  to  the  cost  and  half  of  the  profit  to  be  obtained. 

Respecting  the  Pharmacist’s  Relation  With  Physicians 

First — He  should  positively  refuse  to  prescribe  for  customers  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  urgent  emergency. 

Second — He  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  substitute  one 
article  for  another,  or  one  make  of  an  article  for  another,  in  a 
physician’s  prescription  without  the  physician’s  consent. 

Third — He  should  refuse  to  re-fill  prescriptions  or  give  copies  of 
them  when  so  instructed  by  the  physician. 

Fourth — He  should  not  place  copies  of  prescriptions  upon  con¬ 
tainers  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  prescriber,  even  though  the 
patient  should  request  it.  Nor  should  he  use  any  word  or  label,  like 
“For  External  Use,”  “Poison,”  “Caution,”  etc.,  with  due  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  prescriber,  provided  the  safety  of  the  patient 
and  family  is  not  jeopardized. 

Fifth — ^Whenever  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
physician’s  prescription  or  directions,  he  should  invariably  confer 
with  the  physician  in  order  to  avoid  possible  mistakes  or  unpleas¬ 
antness;  changes  in  orescriptions  should  not  be  made  without  such 
conference. 

Respecting  the  Pharmacist’s  Relations  With  His  Patrons 

First — He  should  seek  to  merit  the  confidence  of  his  customers, 
nrhich,  when  won,  should  be  jealously  guarded  and  never  abused  by 
extortion  or  misrepresentation. 

Second — He  should  supply  products  of  standard  quality  only  to 
patrons,  excepting  when  something  inferior  is  specified  and  paid  for 
oy  them. 

Third — He  should  charge  no  more  than  fair,  equitable  prices  for 
merchandise  and  prescriptions;  but  the  time  required  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  prescriptions  should  be  duly  considered  and  paid  for. 
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Fourth — He  should  hold  the  safety  and  health  of  his  patrons  to  be 
of  first  consideration;  he  should  make  no  attempt  to  treat  disease 
nor  strive  to  sell  nostrums  or  specifics  simply  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

Fifth — He  should  consider  the  reckless  or  continued  sale  of  drugs 
to  habitues  and  the  illicit  sale  of  abortive  medicines  or  poisons  to  be 
practices  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  a  pharmacist  and  a  member  of 
tiiis  Association. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
Preamble 

Whereas,  To  promote  progress  and  to  guard  the  well-being  of 
our  profession  within  the  State,  Pharmacists  should  be  thoroughly 
organized,  and 

Whereas,  The  business  relations  existing  between  Pharmacists, 
Chemists,  Wholesale  and  Manufacturing  Druggists  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  character,  and 

Whereas,  There  exists  great  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  just, 
yet  stringent  laws,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  guard  against 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  medicine  and  to  confine  the  compound¬ 
ing  and  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to  those  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  competent.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Pharmacists,  Chemists,  Wholesale  and 
Manufacturing  Druggists  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  convention 
assembled  do  hereby  organize  ourselves  into  a  permanent  associa¬ 
tion  and  adopt  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 


CONSTITUTION 

Article  I. 

This'  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Maryland  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Association. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  bring  together  the  reputable 
Pharmacists,  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  State,  that  they  may, 
by  thorough  organization  and  united  effort,  advance  the  science 
of  Pharmacy,  promote  scientific  research  and,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  strive  to  have  enacted  just,  yet  stringent,  laws  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  medicines  and  to  confine  the  com 
pounding  and  sale  of  medicines  to  regularly  educated  pharmacists. 

Article  III. 

This  Association  shall  consist  of  active,  associate,  life  and  hor 
orary  members. 
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Article  IV. 

The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Local  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
an  Editor  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  six  members;  of  this 
Committee  three  are  to  be  elected  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  one 
from  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  one  from  the  Western  Shore  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  President  of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists’ 
Association  shall  constitute  the  sixth  member. 

All  Officers  of  this  Association  except  the  Local  Secretary  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected  and  have  qualified.  The  Local  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  after  the  place  of  meeting  shall  have 
been  selected. 

Article  V. 

Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  and,  after  being  read,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  lie  over  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  when,  upon  receiving  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  it  shall  become  part  of  this 
Constitution. 

Article  VI. 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

BY-LAWS 
Article  I. 

The  President  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  this  Association: 
he  shall  announce  all  business  received  and  submit  all  proper  mo¬ 
tions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association.  Upon  calling  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  in  cases  of  equal  division,  he  shall  vote;  upon  all 
other  occasions  he  shall  not  vote.  He  shall  decide  all  questions 
of  order,  subject,  however,  to  an  appeal.  He  shall  appoint  all  com¬ 
mittees,  unless  their  appointment  is  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  Executive  and 
each  Standing  Committee.  He  shall  present  at  each  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  an  address  upon  any  subject  he  may  elect, 
and  shall  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  to  him  suitable  to 
promote  the  interests  and  better  carry  out  the  objects  for  which 
this  Association  has  been  organized.  He  shall  sign  all  certificates  of 
membership,  countersign  all  orders  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  authen¬ 
ticate  the  proceedings  by  his  signature. 

Article  II. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  his  inability  to  act,  his  duties 
shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice-Presidents  in  their  order  of  rank. 
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Article  III. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  and  keep  correct  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  conduct  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Executive  and 
each  Standing  Committee.  He  shall  carefully  preserve  on  file  all 
reports,  essays  and  papers  of  every  description,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  under  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  edit,  publish 
and  distribute  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  Local  Secretary  shall 
reside  at  or  near  the  place  of  annual  meeting  and  have  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  same. 

Article  IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  safely  hold  all  dues  and  other 
funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  to  the  order  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  before 
each  annual  meeting  the  names  of  all  members  who  have  failed  to 
pay  their  dues.  He  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  render  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  accounts  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  audit,  and  re¬ 
port  a  copy  of  same  to  the  Association.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall  be  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.  He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  for 
the  monthly  Journal  charging  all  expenses  and  crediting  all  receipts, 
setting  out  this  account  separately  in  his  annual  report. 

Article  V. 

The  Editor  shall  edit,  distribute  and  have  general  charge  of 
the  publications  of  the  Association  including  the  monthly  Journal, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  on  Publications.  He  shall 
be  paid  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Committee. 

Article  VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  roll ;  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  claims  of  all  candidates  for  membership,  and  have 
charge  of  all  business  not  otherwise  assigned. 

Article  VII. 

This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  name.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  shall  be  called,  upon  the  written  application  of  ten  members, 
directed  to  the  President;  said  written  application  before  being 
acted  on  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  receive  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  least 
twenty-five  days’  notice  be  given  of  the  time,  place  and  object  ol 
meeting  in  special  sesssion.  A  semi-annual  meeting  may  be  held  at 
such  place  as  the  President  may  designate  which  the  officers  and 
chairman  of  committees,  especially  shall  attend. 
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Article  VIII. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  that  may  be  instrusted  to  it. 

Article  IX. 

Eligibility — Active  Members,  Pharmacists,  Chemists,  Wholesale 
or  Manufacturing  Druggists  of  good  moral  and  professional  stand¬ 
ing  and  their  representatives,  Teachers  of  Botany,  Materia  Medica 
or  any  other  science  pertaining  to  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to  active 
membership  and  shall  pay  the  annual  dues. 

Article  X. 

Any  person  meeting  the  requirements  for  active  membership, 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  recommended  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Pharmaceutical  Association,  may  be  elected  an 
Associate  member  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
shall  pay  the  annual  dues  of  five  dollars;  such  Associate  members 
shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  active  members  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  hold  elective  offices. 

Article  XI. 

The  fiscal  year  of  this  Association  shall  begin  June  1  and  end 
May  31.  Annual  dues  of  each  active  member  shall  be  five  dollars, 
except  clerks  in  retail  drug  stores,  whose  dues  shall  be  two  dollars, 
and  shall  be  payable  in  advance  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

All  applications  for  membership  must  be  handed  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  investigation,  and  by  them  reported  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Election  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  Five  black  balls  shall 
defeat  an  election. 

Applications  for  membership  ad  interim  may  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  if  they  receive  an  unanimous  vote,  shall 
be  declared  members  of  the  Association. 

Members  elected  within  three  months  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  will  not  pay  dues  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Any  member  one  year  in  arrears  for  his  dues  shall  not  receive 
the  publications  of  this  Association  and  any  member  two  years  in 
arrears  for  his  dues,  shall  after  due  notification  from  the  Treasurer, 
lose  his  rights  as  a  member. 

Article  XII. 

Any  person  may  be  expelled  for  cause  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
all  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  due  notice  has  been  served  upon  the  offending 
member  and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense. 
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Article  XIII. 

Any  member  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  fifty 
dollars  shall  be  declared  a  life  member,  and  be  forever  exempt  from 
the  paying  the  annual  dues,  and  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  a  life 
member. 

Article  XIV. 

A  certificate  of  membership  will  be  issued  to  any  member  upon 
the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Article  XV. 

All  certificates  of  membership  and  life  membership  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Article  XVI 

Pharmacists,  physicians,  chemists  and  other  scientific  men  of 
merit  may  be  elected  honorary  members  of  this  Association,  and 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  the  Association,  excepting  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
annual  dues. 

Article  XVII. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  furnish  the  order  of  business  for 
each  annual  meeting  and  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
gram  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

Article  XVIIi. 

Three  members  of  the  Association  in  good  standing  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  from  which  three  mem¬ 
bers  so  elected,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  be  requested  to 
appoint  one  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  to 
succeed  the  member  of  the  said  board  whose  term  of  office  shall 
expire  on  the  first  day  of  May  next  following. 

Article  XIX. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  appointed  annually: 

1.  A  Committee  on  Pharmacy,  composed  of  five  members,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  this  Association  in  all  scientific  and 
professional  matters. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Commercial  Interests,  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  this  Association  in  all  com¬ 
mercial  matters. 

3.  A  Committee  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  composed  of  seven 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  this  Association  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Legislation,  composed  of  ten  members,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  this  Association  in  all  legislative  mat¬ 
ters.  They  shall  also  be  empowered  to  bring  before  all  state  and 
national  bodies  all  needed  legislation  pertaining  to  pharmacy. 
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5.  A  Committee  on  Membership,  composed  of  ten  members, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  induce  eligible  persons  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association;  and  shall  also  report  all  deaths  of  mem¬ 
bers  occurring  during  the  year  and  present  fitting  memorials  for 
publication. 

6.  A  Committee  on  Entertainment,  composed  of  five  members, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  entertainment  features  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

7.  A  Committee  on  Publications  composed  of  five  members  who 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Editor  of  the  Association  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  Association  including  the 
monthly  Journal  and  in  keeping  the  public  informed  as  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  Association  through  the  pharmaceutical  and  lay  press. 

Article  XX. 

Section  1.  {Authorization.)  The  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  hereby  authorizes  the  organization  of  the  Travelers’  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  be  a  permanent 
organization  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  and  entertainment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Section  2.  {Membership.)  Membership  of  the  Auxiliary  shall 
comprise  all  representatives  who  sell  to  the  pharmacists  and  to  the 
drug  trade  in  general. 

Section  3.  {Dues.)  Each  member  of  the  Auxiliary  shall  pay 
three  dollars  in  annual  dues  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary. 

Section  4.  {Funds.)  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  each  year  an  appropriate  sum.  This 
fund,  together  with  the  dues  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary, 
and  such  other  funds  as  it  may  collect,  shall  be  used  by  the  Auxiliary 
to  provide  entertainment  for  the  Association  at  its  meetings. 

,  Section  5.  {Function.)  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  and 
Publicity  shall  devise  with  the  Travelers’  Auxiliary  in  matters  per* 
taining  to  the  program  of  entertainment  for  each  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Section  6.  {Powers.)  The  Travelers’  Auxiliary,  and  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  Publicity  Committee  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
entertainment  features  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 
at  its  meetings. 

Article  XXI 

Section  1.  (Authorization.)  The  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  hereby  authorizes  the  organization  of  a  Students’  Auxiliary 
of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Section  2.  (Membership.)  Under-graduate  students  who  are 
members  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes  respectively  of 
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the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  active  membership  in  the  Students’  Auxiliary. 

Section  3.  The  Students’  Auxiliary  is  hereby  empowered  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  which  constitution  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  before  taking  effect. 

Section  4.  The  Students’  Auxiliary  is  empowered  to  elect  such 
officers  and  appoint  such  committees  as  provided  for  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws,  including  an  Executive  Committee.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  a  member, 
ex  officio  and  without  vote,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Auxiliary,  and  the  President  of  the  Students’  Auxiliary  shall 
be  a  member,  ex  officio  and  without  vote,  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Section  5.  The  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  shall  send  three  delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association,  such  delegates 
to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Section  6.  The  members  of  the  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
“The  Maryland  Pharmacist”  for  each  month  of  the  college  year, 
upon  the  payment  to  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50^^)  per  member. 

Article  XXII. 

All  propositions  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-Laws  must  be  sub 
mitted  in  writing  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Laws  at  one 
session,  and  may  be  acted  on  at  the  next  or  at  any  succeeding 
session  and  the  proposition  determined  by  a  majority  vote. 


STUDENTS’  AUXILIARY 

OF  THE  MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
Preamble 

Whereas,  To  promote  progress  and  to  guard  the  welfare  of  our 
profession,  students  of  pharmacy  and  pharmacists  should  be 
thoroughly  organized,  and 

Whereas,  The  relationships  existing  between  pharmacists  and 
students  of  pharmacy  are,  and  ought  to  be,  of  an  intimate  and  confi¬ 
dential  character,  and 

Whereas,  There  exists  a  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  just, 
yet  stringent  laws,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  to  guard  against 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  medicine  and  to  confine  the  compound¬ 
ing,  dispensing,  and  distribution  of  drugs  and  medicines  to  those  who 
are  thoroughly  competent,  and 
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Whereas,  Students  of  pharmacy  should  be  familiarized  with 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  problems  confronting  their  profession. 

Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  we,  students  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  meeting  assembled  do 
hereby  organize  ourselves  into  a  Students’  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
OF  THE  STUDENTS’  AUXILIARY  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  I 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Students’  Auxiliary  of 
the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Article  II 

The  object  of  this  Auxiliary  is  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 
students  in  the  activities  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 
to  the  end  that  their  interest  in  pharmaceutical  association  work 
may  be  awakened  and  guided. 

Article  III 

This  auxiliary  shall  consist  of  active  members. 

Article  IV 

The  officers  of  this  Auxiliary  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  fourth  year  class;  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
first  Vice-President  from  the  third  year  class,  and  a  second  Vice- 
President  from  the  second  year  class;  a  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  an 
Editor;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  from  the  fourth  year  class,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  from  the  third  year  class,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
from  the  second  year  class,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  or 
some  person  authorized  by  the  Dean  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  one  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  The  President  of  the  Auxiliary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  shall  be  members,  ex- 
officio  and  without  vote,  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  President 
of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  a  member,  ex- 
officio  and  without  vote,  of  the  Executive  Committee.  All  elective 
officers  of  this  Auxiliary  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  and  shall 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

Article  V 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing,  and,  after  being  read  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee  for  approval.  After  receiving  such  approval  it 
shall  lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary,  when 
upon  receiving  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present  and  when  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Maryland  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 

Article  VI 

One-fourth  of  the  total  membership  of  this  auxiliary  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


BY-LAWS 

Article  I 

No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  candidacy  to  office  or  to  com¬ 
mittee  appointment  who  has  not  received  a  passing  grade  in  all 
courses  in  the  semester  immediately  preceding  candidacy  or  time  of 
appointment. 

Article  II 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Auxiliary 
and  conduct  them  in  an  orderly  manner,  he  shall  announce  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  acted  upon,  cause  all  communications  to  be  read,  and  sub¬ 
mit  all  proper  motions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Auxiliary.  Upon 
counting  a  vote,  and  in  cases  of  equal  division,  he  shall  vote;  upon 
all  other  occasions,  he  shall  not  vote.  He  shall  decide  all  questions 
of  order  subject,  however,  to  appeal.  He  shall  appoint  all  commit¬ 
tees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he 
shall  be,  exofficio,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  each 
standing  committee.  He  shall  be,  exofficio  and  without  vote,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  He  shall  present  an  annual  report  to  the  Auxiliary, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  seem  to  him  suitable  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Auxiliary  and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives.  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 


Article  III 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  his  inability  to  act,  his  duties 
shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice-Presidents  in  their  order  of  rank. 

Article  IV 

The  Secretary  shall  make  and  keep  correct  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  shall  conduct  all  correspondence  for  the  Auxiliary.  He 
shall  be,  exofficio,  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  of  each  standing  committee.  He  shall  carefully  preserve  and 
file  all  reports  and  papers  of  every  description  and  he  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  submit  and  make  available 
to  the  Editor  any  material  intended  for  publication. 
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Article  V 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
dues  and  other  funds  belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  and  pay  all  bills' 
upon  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  annually  sub¬ 
mit  a  statement  of  his  accounts  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  audit, 
and  report  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Auxiliary.  He  shall  be,  exofficio, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI 

The  Editor  shall  edit,  distribute  and  have  general  charge  of  the 
publicity  of  the  Auxiliary  with  the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
licity. 

Article  VII 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  roll,  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  claims  of  all  candidates  for  membership  and  have 
charge  of  all  business  not  otherwise  assigned.  No  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  shall  be  contracted  by  any  of¬ 
ficer  or  committee  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Article  VIII 

^  The  Auxiliary  shall  hold  not  less  than  six  meetings  each  year 
at  such  times  and  places  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  designate.  An  annual  business  meeting  to  receive 
the  reports  of  officers  shall  be  held  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  May.  An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held 
between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  November. 

Article  IX 

Undergraduate  students  who  are  members  of  the  fourth  year, 
third  year  or  second  year  classes,  respectively,  shall  be  eligible  to 
active  membership.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar  in  advance. 

Article  X 

^  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Auxiliary  shall  begin  June  1st  and  end 
May  31st. 

Article  XI 

Any  person  may  be  expelled  for  cause  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary;  provided, 
however,  that  due  notice  has  been  served  upon  the  offending  member 
and  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

Article  XII 

A  certificate  of  membership  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  upon  request.  The  certificate  fee 
shall  be  one  dollar. 

Article  XIII 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  furnish  the  order  of  business 
for  each  business  meeting. 
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Article  XIV 

One-half  of  the  dues  of  each  active  member  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  Treasurere  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
payment  of  a  subscription  for  each  active  member  to  “The  Maryland 
Pharmacist”  which  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Auxiliary. 

Article  XV 

Two  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.  One  delegate  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  third  year  class  and  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  second 
year  class.  The  President  of  the  Auxiliary  shall  be  a  delegate  and 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  delegation.  The  Chairman  shall  pre¬ 
sent  the  annual  report  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Maryland  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association. 

Article  XVI 

The  necessary  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association  may 
be  paid  in  part  or  in  whole  from  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Auxiliary,  provided  that  these  be  sufficient  and  that  the  payment  be 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  XVII 

The  following  standing  committees  shall  serve  annually: 

1.  A  committee  on  program  composed  of  five  members;  three 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  each  from  the 
fourth,  third  and  second  year  classes  respectively.  The  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  or  some  person  authorized  by  the  Dean  shall 
serve  as  an  advisory  member  and  a  faculty  member  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  provide  and 
arrange  for  all  programs  of  the  Auxiliary. 

2.  A  committee  on  publicity  composed  of  five  members;  three 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  each  from  the 
fourth,  third  and  second  year  classes  respectively.  The  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  or  some  person  authorized  by  the  Dean  shall 
serve  as  a  member.  The  Editor  shall  be  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  assemble 
and  assist  the  Editor  in  preparing  all  announcements  and  publicity 
for  the  Auxiliary. 

3.  A  committee  on  nominations,  composed  of  seven  members,  of 
whom  the  President  shall  appoint  two  members  of  the  fourth  year 
class,  two  members  of  the  third  year  class,  and  two  members  of  the 
second  year  class.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  or  some 
persons  authorized  by  the  Dean  shall  be  a  member,  and  shall  determine 
the  eligibility  of  candidates.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee 
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to  nominate  two  candidates  for  each  elective  office,  and  present  their 
names  to  the  Auxiliary  at  the  time  of  the  annual  election.  Addi¬ 
tional  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

Article  XVIII 

Any  proposal  or  recommendation,  resolution  or  other  matter  to 
be  presented  by  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Auxiliary  and  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Article  XIX 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  By-Laws  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  and,  after  being  read,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  approval.  If  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Auxiliary  when,  upon  receiving  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  By-Laws. 
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REGISTERED  PHARMACISTS  IN  MARYLAND 

The  following  list  of  Registered  Pharmacists  is  furnished  by 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  list  accurate  in  every 
detail.  However,  should  any  errors  be  noted,  please  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Room  No.  200,  No. 
2411  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Names  of  persons  marked  such(*)  have  been  reported  to  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  as  being  deceased,  although  the  Board 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of  this  information. 


A 

Abelsky,  Abraham 
Abelson,  Abraham  A. 
♦Abendscheim, 

Geo.  M. 

Abrahams,  C.  S. 
Abramson,  Daniel  J. 
Abramowitz,  Manuel 
Abramowitz,  Robt.  N. 
Adams,  Embray  E. 
Adams,  James  H. 
Adamson,  Robert  W. 
*Adler,  Hillard 
Affayroux,  Leroy  E. 
Albert,  Ada  Celeste 
Albrecht,  Walter  E. 
Albrecht,  William  F. 
Alessi,  Edward  J. 
Alexander,  Latimer  B. 
Alexander,  Lydia  B. 
Alexander,  T.  W. 
Alexander,  Wm.  A. 
Allaband,  Edgar  R. 
♦Allan,  James  Hugh 
Allen,  E.  B. 

Allen,  Howell  W. 
♦Allen,  James  R. 
Alliker,  Morris  J. 
Alperstein,  Reuben  R. 
Altreith,  David 
♦Amon,  Frank 
Anders,  W.  Raymond 
Anderson,  B.  W. 
Anderson  Chas.  D. 
Anderson,  Chas.  R. 
♦Anderson,  J.  E. 
Anderson,  J.  Erroll 
(colored) 

Anderson,  Solon  Lee 
Andrews,  Edgar  R. 
Andrews,  Marvin  J. 
Ansell,  Max  S. 
Anstine,  Clarence  L. 
Anthony,  Arthur  F. 


Anthony,  John  P. 
♦Appleby,  S.  N. 
Applestein,  Frank 
Applestein,  Harry  A. 
Archambault,  Paul  J. 
Archer,  Fletcher  W. 
Archer,  Theodore 
Armentrout,  L.  W. 
Armstrong,  Chas.  L. 
♦Armstrong,  Samuel 
♦Armstrong,  Thomas 
Arrington,  H.  S. 
Artigiani,  Filiberto 
Asbill,  J.  Lewis 
Ashbury,  Howard  E. 
Ashby,  James  H. 
Askey  Wilbur  G. 
Atkins,  J.  Dorsey 
♦Aughinbaugh,  D.  C. 
♦Augbinbaugh,  W.  C. 
Aursliff,  Carl 
Austerlitz,  John  S. 
Austin,  Chas,  S.,  Jr. 
Ausitraw,  H.  H. 
Austraw,  Richard  F. 
Avent,  T.  E. 

Avinger,  Noel  S. 

Avis,  James  L. 

Ayd,  George  J. 

Ayd,  Joseph  M. 

♦Ayd,  Joseph 
♦Ayd,  John 
Aytes,  Chester  Ray 
B 

Bacchus,  Frank  V. 

(colored) 

♦Bacon,  Ephraim 
Baer,  Philip  C. 
♦Badgett,W.  Stedman 
Baier,  John  Cletus 
Bailey,  Grafton  D.  P. 
Bair,  Schafer  B. 
Baker,  Eugene  N. 
Baker,  G.  F. 


Baker,  Israel 
Baker,  J.  Elmer 
Baker,  William 
Baldwin,  James  S. 
Ballew,  James  G. 
Balliet,  Woods  D. 
Balmert,  Clemens  A. 
Balotin,  Louis  Leon 
Bambach,  Stanley 
Barbour,  J.  C. 

Barke,  Daniel  S. 
Barker,  C.  W. 
♦Barnett,  H.  D. 
♦Barnett.  Joel  J. 
Barnett,  W.  P. 
Bamum,  Charles  W. 

(colored) 

Barone,  James  A. 
Barrett,  A.  G. 

Barrett,  Henry  H. 
Barrett,  Sister  Agatha 
Barron,  Frank  R. 
Barry,  Wilbur  Ford 
Barshack,  Jack 
Bartlett,  Fitz  James 
Bartoshesky,  Louis  H. 
Basil,  George  C. 
Bastable,  Edward  J. 
Batalion,  Abraham  L. 
Batie,  A.  Lester 
Batzer,  George  W. 
Batt,  William  H. 
Bauer,  John  C, 
♦Baughman,  John  H. 
Baxley,  Henry  M. 
Baylor,  Robert  M. 
Baylus,  Meyer  Milby 
Baylus,  Joseph 
Beall,  Clara 
♦Beall,  Irving  A. 
Beall,  R.  B. 

Beall,  W.  W. 

Beatty,  Annie  K. 
Beatty,  Charles  E. 
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♦Beauchamp,  R.  M. 
Beck,  Herbert 
Beck,  John  G. 

Beck,  Samuel  D. 
♦Beck,  W.  H. 

*Becker,  Henry  C. 
Becker,  L.  M.  J. 
Becker,  Louis 
Beckley,  J.  Harry 
Bectem,  C.  H. 

♦Beeli,  Leo  J. 
Behrman,  Bernard  F. 
Beistle,  Mathew  J. 
Beitler,  Ben 
Beitler,  Leonard 
Beitler,  Samuel  Donald 
Belbot,  Emma  N. 
Belford,  Joseph 
Bell,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Bell,  L.  J. 

Bell,  Raymond  M. 
Beller,  John  R. 
Bellerman,  L.  A. 
Beilis  Walter  S. 
Bellman,  Frank  A. 
Belt,  James  F. 

Benfer,  Benjamin  D. 
Benick,  Carroll  R. 
Bennett,  Chas.  W.,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Howard  S. 
Bennett,  Lester  Leroy 
Benson,  Charles  M. 
Bentheme,  James  A. 
Benton,  Luther  B. 
Bentz,  Herman  B. 
Bentz,  William  A. 
Berger,  George  W. 
Bergner,  Samuel  Wm. 
Berman,  I.  Ellis 
Berman,  Abraham  S. 
Berman,  Frederic  T. 
Bernardini,  Jose  R. 
Bernhardt,  Henry 
Bernhardt,  William 
Berkowitz,  Samuel 
Bernstein,  Edwin  E. 
Bernstein,  Joseph  C. 
Bernstein,  Nathan 
Berry,  M.  B. 
Berryman,  C.  H. 
Bertsch,George  P. 
Bettigole,  Philip 
Betts,  A.  Parran 
Bickle,  John  C. 

*Bien,  Frederick  W. 
Bindok,  Edw.  J. 
Bierley,  Roy  Murray 
Binau,  A.  M. 


Black,  Frank  Linton 
Black,  James  A. 
♦Black,  John  H. 
♦Blades,  G.  Clinton 
♦Blaine,  Edw.  I. 
Blaine,  Edw.  I.,  Jr. 
♦Blaney,  Charles  M. 
♦Blaney,  Frank  M. 
♦Blaney,  George  W. 
Blanquitte,  Louis  E. 
♦Blass,  J.  H. 

Blatt,  Harry  F. 
Blattstein,  Flora 
Blechman,  Charles 
Bleu,  Barnett  T. 

Blitz,  Louis 
Block,  Frank 
Block,  John  Fred. 
Block,  Michael 
Block,  Samuel 
Block,  Solomon  G. 
Blocher,  Vincent  L. 
Blum,  Abraham 
Blum,  Joseph  Sydney 
Blum,  M.  B. 

Blumberg,  Eli  T. 
Blumson,  Samuel  S. 
Bobbitt,  Alex.  M. 
Boden,  Edwin 
Boeder,  Leo 
Boenning,  P.  J.  H. 
Boessel,  Frederick 
Boessel,  Martin  E. 
Boggan,  Robt.  F. 
♦Bolton,  J.  H. 
Bomstein,  Solomon 
♦Bond,  J.  Emory 
Bond,  J.  Wallace 
Boone,  John  W.  H. 
Booth,  Wm.  H. 
♦Booze,  W.  H. 
Borcherding,  Wm.  E. 
Borcherding,  Wm.  H. 
Borland,  Hugh  Kelly 
♦Bosley,  Harry  E. 
Bosserman,  Charles 
Bottiger,  Michael 
Boucsein,  Wm.  G. 
♦Bourke,  James  W. 
Bower,  Edwin  L. 
Bowers,  Wm.  W. 
♦Bowersox,  J.  J. 
Bowie,  Allen  H. 
Bowman,  A.  E. 
Bowman,  George  E. 
Boyce,  M.  H.,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Carville  B. 
♦Boyd,  Henry  J. 


Boyd  George  W.  F. 
Boyd,  Wm.  Merton 
♦Boyle,  Joseph  B. 
♦Boyle,  N.  Bruce 
Bowles,  Adam  J. 
♦Brack,  Charles  Emil 
Bradford,  John  Henry 
Bradford,  Melville  L. 
Bradley,  Frank  H. 
Bradley,  Theron  R. 
Bradshaw,  J.  Howard 
Brady,  Robert  Wilson 
Bragg,  Wade  H. 
Bragonier,  James 
Brambaugh,  Benj.  B. 
Bramble,  Henry  S. 
♦Branning,  Chas.  M. 
Bransky,  Jos.  M. 
Bratten,  Blanche  R. 
Bratten,  E.  H. 

Bray,  Edmond  H. 
Brennor,  Philip  F. 
Brenton,  Walter 
♦Brickman,  Arthur  0. 
Brickman,  Hilliard 
Bridges,  William  S. 
Briele,  Henry  A. 
Briggs,  P.  M. 

(colored) 

Brill,  Michael  M. 
Brining,  Benton 
Brinkley,  Guy  O. 
Brinsfield,  Wm.  S. 
Britcher,  Frank  N. 
Broadbelt,  J.  Edw. 
Brodsky,  E.  M. 

Broe,  James  A. 
Brooks,  Florence  G. 
Brooks,  George  R. 
Browdy,  Emanuel 
Brown,  Chas.  Wesley 
Brown,  David  N. 
Brown,  Douglas  W. 
Brown,  Edward  P. 
Brown,  George  A. 

(colored) 

Brown,  Harry  L. 
Brown,  Joseph  K. 
Brown,  J.  W. 

♦Brown,  Mercer 
Brown,  Wm.  E. 
Brown,  Sidney  J. 
Brown,  W.  E. 
Brownstein,  Milton  J. 
Brunier,  George  F. 
Brunnett,  William  L. 
Budacz,  Frank  M. 
Budacz,  P.  Thomas 
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Buchanan,  G.  Hayes 
(colored) 

Buckman,  Frank  W. 
Bunting,  George  A. 
Buppert,  Hobart  C. 
Buppert,  M.  Newton 
Burgess,  Samuel 
Burgess,  Ella  N. 
*Burka,  David 
Burke,  Lawrence  A. 
Burkholder,  Ralph  E. 
Burnett,  Benj.  E. 
Burrows,  Dudley  A. 
Burriss,  Morris 
*Burriss,  W.  Clinton 
Burton,  Ed.  Thomas 
♦Buschman,  C.  H. 
Buschman,  W.  G. 
Butler,  F.  J. 

Butler,  Henry  Milton 
Butler,  J.  E. 

Butler,  Maybelle  L. 

(colored) 

Butsch,  John  L. 
Buxton,  G.  F. 

Byers,  M.  L. 

C 

Cahn,  Albert  M. 
Callan,  H. 

Calmen,  Elmon  H. 
*Cameron,  Harry  R. 
♦Cameron,  Norris  C. 
Cameron,  Simon  H.H, 
Campbell,  George  D. 
Campbell,  R.  E.  L. 
♦Campbell,  Stanley  L. 
♦Campbell,  W.  L. 
Campbell,  V/m.  D 
Cannaliato,  Vincent  J. 
Cannon,  William  N. 
Cansey,  Henry  D. 
Cantner,  Paul  C, 
♦Canton,  Charles  B. 
Caplan,  Bernard  S. 
Caplan,  Milton 
Caplan,  Clarence  Carl 
Caplan,  Howard  H. 
Capone,  Guy 
Carofano,  Edward 
Card,  Nathan  C. 
Carey,  Alford  R. 

Carey,  L.  B. 

Carleton,  Henry  L. 
Carlin,  Henry  P. 
Carliner,  Louis  A. 
Carliner,  Paul  E. 


Carmel,  Joseph 
♦Carnes,  Joseph  A. 
Carr,  Charles  Jelleff 
♦Carnes,  M.  F. 
Carroll,  J.  M. 

Carson,  James  0. 
♦Carson,  J.  R. 

Carson,  William  C. 
♦Carson,  William  H. 
Carton,  Frieda 
Casey,  Patrick  Henry 
♦Caspari,  William,  Jr, 
♦Cassell,  John  H. 
Castello,  George  P. 
Catlett,  Ollie  Edwin 
Cauffman,  Edwin  C. 
Cawthorne,  Hugh  S. 
Cavacos,  Andrew  T. 
Cermak,  Bertha  M. 
Cermak,  Jerome  J. 
Chance,  Albert  A. 
Chandler,  N.  W. 
Chandler,  W.  Willard 
Chapman,  C.  B. 
Chatkin,  Robert 
Chavous,  Clarence  N. 
Chenowith,  Ralph  S. 
Cherry,  Bernard 
♦Cherry,  W.  W. 
Chertkof,  Freida 
Chidester,  Clay  C. 
Chipley,  Albert  Lee 
Chipley,  C.  E. 

Chislow,  Nathan  L. 
♦Christ,  John  A. 
Chupnick,  David 
Citrenbaum,  Morris 
Claire,  S.  S. 

Claney,  William  J. 
Clapp,  Clarence 
♦Clark,  Josephine  H. 
Clark,  William  A. 
Clarke,  Sister  Mary 
Carmel 

Clarke,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Clarke,  William  H. 
Clay,  William  H. 
Claybaugh,  Springer 
dayman,  David  S. 
Clayton,  Guy  W. 
Clements,  Francis  J. 
Cline,  Harvey  E. 
Coakley,  Andrew  J. 
♦Coble,  Paul  D. 
♦Cochran,  J.  F. 
♦Cockey,  B.  E. 

Cockey,  Charles 


Codd,  John  N. 
♦Coffman,  B.  E. 
Coffman,  Charles  W. 
Cohan,  Nath.  Tolbert 
Cohen,  Abraham  N. 
Cohen,  Archie  R. 
Cohen,  Bernard  C. 
Cohen,  Bernard  J. 
Cohen,  Harry  J. 
Cohen,  Hershel 
Cohen,  Irvin  J. 

Cohen,  Irving  Isadore 
Cohen,  Isador  M. 
Cohen,  Isidore 
Cohen,  Joseph 
Cohen,  Lawrence  J. 
Cohen,  Louis  James 
♦Cohen,  Mack  A. 
Cohen,  Martin  Smith 
Cohen,  Maurice  D. 
Cohen,  Max  Hurston 
Cohen,  Morris 
Cohen,  Philip 
Cohen,  Samuel 
Cohen,  Samuel  C. 
Cohen,  Samuel  H. 
Cohn,  Alexander 
Cohn,  Nathan 
Colbom,  Geo.  W.,  Jr. 
Cole,  B.  Olive 
Cole,  S.  Charles 
Coleman,  W.  S.  E. 
Collier,  George  R. 
Collier,  Levin  D. 
Collier,  Levin  D.,  Jr. 
Collins,  Alfred  H. 
Collins,  C.  W. 

Collins,  Clarence  E. 
Collins,  Ernest  W. 
Colston,  Richard  J. 
Colucci,  Nicholas  Jos. 
Comegys,  N. 

♦Conlyn,  Thomas  A. 
Conner,  Ashley  P. 
Connor,  Harry  G. 
Conrad,  Chas.  T,  Jr. 
Conradi,  L.  E. 

Conroy,  T.  L. 
Contarsy,  Simon 
Conway,  Marshall  D. 
Cook,  Frank  E. 

♦Cook,  J.  W. 

Cooley,  William  A. 
Cooper,  James 
Cooper,  June  Craven 
Cooper,  Morris 
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Copeland,  Harry  T. 
Cooper,  Nathan  N. 
Coplin,  Louis  I. 
Corbin,  L.  Carroll 
Corbin,  Howard 
(colored) 

Corkle,  Donald  B. 
Cornblatt,  Edward  A. 
♦Corning,  A.  J. 
♦Corns,  Charles  H. 
Corrick,  Lester  S. 
Cotlin,  Joseph  A. 
Cousins,  Walter  H. 
Covington,  George  W. 
Cox,  Percy  P. 

Craig,  B.  H. 

Craig,  Charles  P. 
Craig,  L.  B. 

♦Craig,  Wm.  G. 
Crandall,  Chas.  R. 
Crane,  Frank  T. 
♦Croft,  Henry  C. 
Crofton,  Wilbur  E. 
Cronehardt,  J.  C. 
Crouse,  Albert  R. 
Crowell,  Thomas  A. 
Crunkleton,  Chas.  L. 
♦Cullen,  J.  K. 
♦Curran,  Albert  A. 
Currey,  Tracey  A. 
Currier,  Calona  Dail 
Custis,  Daniel  P. 
Cwalina,  Benj.  C. 
Cwalina,  Gustav  E. 
Czekaj  Leo  M. 

D 

Daily,  Louis  J.  E. 
Daily,  Martin  A. 
Dalinsky,  Harry  A. 
Dalton,  John  F. 
Dammeyer,  C.  F.  W. 
♦Daniel,  Chesley  V. 
♦Dannettel,  Geo.  H. 
Dannettel,  Frank  E. 
Danoff,  Abe 
Daubon,  Ramon  L. 
David  Alphonse  S. 
David,  Irvin 
Davidov,  Benjamin 
Davidov,  Hyman 
Davidov,  Louis 
♦Davidov,  Moses 
Davis,  Adam,  Jr. 
Davis,  Clarence  A. 
Davis,  Edwin  B. 
Davis,  George  A. 


Davis,  J.  Edward 
Davis,  Jacob  B. 

Davis,  John  A. 

Davis,  John  D. 

Davis,  Lee  H. 

Davis,  Louis  D. 

Davis,  S.  S. 

Davis,  William  B. 
Davidson,  Meyer 
Dawson,  Harold  M. 
Dawson,  Leroy  0. 
♦Dawson,  William 
Day,  Harold  Lewis 
Debnam,  George  R. 
♦De  Frehn,  Chas.  W. 
De  Julio,  Luigi 
Delcher,  C.  Rodgers 
♦Dell,  Eugene 
Del  Vecchio,  Frank 
Demarest,  H.  W. 
Dembeck,  Walter  D. 
Dembo,  Julius  L. 
Denhard,  Frederick 
Denhard,  Fred 
Denny,  Lucy  J. 

Dent,  F.  J. 

De  Reeves,  A.  Eugene 
Derickson,  L.  L.,  Jr. 
Derr,  Samuel 
Derry,  Harold  T. 
Dettlebach,  Leon  • 
Devan,  William 
♦De  Waal,  H.  B. 
Dewing,  Arthur  A.  M. 
Dickerson,  A.  H. 
(colored) 

Dickerson,  Enoch  W. 
(colored) 

Dickinson,  E.  Newton 
Dickinson,  Harvey  J. 
Dickinson,  James  A. 
Dickinson,  William  B. 
Dickman,  Arnold  L. 
Dickman,  Hyman 
Dickman,  L.  H. 
Dickson,  F.  W. 
Dickson,  I.  C. 

Diener,  Nelson  G. 
Diener,  Samuel 
Dietel,  Hermon,  Jr. 
Dietrich,  F.  A. 

Diering,  W.  L. 

Dinges,  Frank  C.,  Jr. 
Dirickson,  James  B. 
Dittrich,  Theodore  T. 
Dobson,  H.  Clay,  Jr. 
Dodd,  Wm.  Anthony 


Dodson,  C.  M. 

Dodson,  Garland  C. 
♦Doeller,  Charles  H. 
♦Dohme,  William  F. 
Dohme,  Charles  L. 
Dolgiji,  Daniel 
Domsky,  Bessie 
Donaldson,  John  E. 
Donnet,  John  S. 
Donnet,  John 
Donohue,  Frank  J. 
Dorman,  J.  W. 

Dorsey,  Frank 
Doty,  Elmer  C. 

♦Doty,  Eugene  D. 
Doty,  Willard  A. 

Dou,  A.  M. 

Douglas,  J.  Edward 
Dow,  Harry 
Downes,  C.  E. 

Downs,  Grant,  Jr. 
♦Downes,  E.  R. 
Downes,  Samuel  B. 
Downey,  Frederick  W. 
Downs,  C.  D. 

Downs,  Hugh  G. 
Downs,  B.  E. 

Drain,  Shepherd 
Drennen,  James  H. 
Driscoll,  Raymond  P. 
Driskill,  R.  Hayes 
Dudley,  F.  E.,  Jr. 
Dudley,  Helen  S. 
Dudley,  James  W. 
Dudley,  N.  S. 

Dudley,  S.  C. 

Dudrow,  Ralph  C. 
Duffy,  Arthur  L. 
Duffey,  Roger  Wm. 
Duffy,  William  T. 
Dugan,  Frederick  P. 
Dugan,  Walter  C. 
Dukes.  L.  Reyner 
Dull,  William  H. 
Dunker,  Melvin  F.  W. 
Dunning,  H.  A.  B. 
♦Douglas,  James  H. 
Durding,  Anna  T. 
Durding,  B.  T. 
Durding,  I.  B. 
Dvorak,  Geo.  James 
Dyott,  William  H. 

E 

Eagle,  Philip  T. 
Eakle,  Homer  W. 
Eakle,  Roy  S. 
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Earhart,  J.  H.  F. 
Earle,  Franklin  W. 
Eason,  Frederick  B. 
Eberhardt,  L.  G. 
Eby,  John  Cyril 
Eckhardt,  Hen^r 
Edelstein,  Joseph 
Horace 

Edmunds,  Irland 
Edwards,  Victor  R. 
Edwards,  William  F. 
Edwards,  W.  K. 
Edwards,  Stanley  E. 
Efros,  Ida. 

Eger,  W.  M. 
♦Eichelberger,  C.  D. 
Eichelberger,  Chas.  D. 
Eichelberger,  H.  L. 
Eichelberger,  M.  F. 
Eichert,  Herbert 
♦Eichner,  John  C. 
♦Eilau,  E.  W. 

Eise,  Arthur  H. 

Eisen,  Martin  D. 
Eisenberg,  Harry  H. 
Eisenberg,  Louis 
Eisman,  Morris  J. 
Elderdice,  W.  J. 
Eldridge,  Albert  D. 
Eldridge,  Arthur  C. 
Eldridge,  Warren,  P. 
Elgin,  Arthur,  G. 
Ellerin,  Albert  A. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Elliott,  Marion  L. 
Elliott,  T.  C. 

*Ellis,  Robert,  Jr. 
Elsbersr,  Milton  L. 
*Ely  William  R. 
♦Emich,  Columbus  V. 
Emig,  C.  M. 

Emory,  Thomas  B. 
Ernst,  Myrle  P. 

Ervin,  J.  Dallas 
Essers,  C.  W.  A. 
*Esslinger,  Edward 
Esslinger,  Edward  C. 
Etchinson,  Garrett  W. 
Esslinger,  Richard  I. 
Esslinger,  Frederick 
Esslinger.  Edwin  W. 
Etzler,  S.  Alvin 
Eubanks,  John  V. 
Evans,  W.  J. 

Evans,  W.  Roland 
Evans,  M.  J. 

Ewell,  A.  Webster 
Ewell,  0.  B.  B. 


Eybs,  Earl  Francis 
Eyler,  Maurice  E. 

F 

Fadgen,  Michael,  J. 
Fahrney,  G.  Fred 
*Fairbanks,  C.  D. 
Fairey,  Edison  A. 
Falck,  James  Stanley 
*Farlow,  J.  H. 

Farlow,  Oscar  Benj. 
Farrow,  Charles  K. 
Farrow,  J.  HariT 
Faulkner,  Ellis  E. 
Fedder,  Eli 
Fehler,  Alfred 
Fehsenfeld,  H.  W. 
♦Feick,  Charles 
Feinstein,  Isadore 
Feldman,  Charles  W. 
Feldman,  David 
Feldman,  Leon  H. 
Feldman,  Milton  H. 
Feldman,  Morris 
*Feldmeyer,  Chas.  G. 
*Feldmeyer,  James  D. 
Felts,  Robert  L. 
Fennell,  Theresa  I. 

(colored) 

Feret,  Julius  W. 
Ferguson,  F.  P. 
Ferguson,  Lebrow  W. 
*Fem,  Sister  M.  L.  A. 
Ferrante,  D.  A. 
Femsner,  L.  G. 
Ferrin,  Victor  W. 
Fibus,  David 
*  Fiddis,  W.  J.,  Jr. 
*FieIds.  Lorraine  D. 
Fields,  Thomas  E.  R. 
Fields,  W.  C. 

Fiery,  Frank  P. 

Fiery,  Max  J. 

Fifer,  George  W. 
Fine,  Morris  A. 
Fineman,  Elliott  Lee 
Fineman,  Jerome 
Fink,  Francis  T. 

Fink,  Fred  G.  W. 
Fink,  James  A. 

Fink,  William  C. 
Finkelstein,  Ellwood 
Finkelstein,  Karl  H. 
*Finkelste?ri,  M.  L. 
Fischer,  1.  M.,  Jr. 
*Fischer,  E.  B 
Fischer,  E.  Hamilton 


Fischer,  Oden  H. 
Fisher,  Arthur 
Fisher,  Delphia  F.,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Edward  H. 
Fisher,  Joel  N. 
Fisher,  Michael  A. 
Fitez,  George  R. 
Fitzgerald,  John  L. 
Fitzsimmons,  M.  J. 
Fitzsimmons, 

Sister  Agnes 
Flescher,  Julius 
Fletcher,  J.  Paul 
Flom,  Carl  Joseph 
Flom,  Charles 
Flom,  Isaac 
Folckemmer,  C.  W. 
Foley,  Wm.  Thomas 
Fonke,  F.  W. 

Foose,  Wilbur  C. 
*Ford,  J.  K. 

Ford,  Samuel  W. 
Forien,  William  F. 
Forman,  Ezekiel  M. 
Forman,  Robert  R. 
Forrest,  Charles  W. 
Forsyth,  James  H 
Forsythe,  Dr.  Hugh 
Foster,  Carroll  P. 
*Foster,  J.  W. 

Foster,  Russel  C. 
Fouch,  W.  M. 
Fountain,  Bernard  L. 
Fountain,  Harold  J. 
Fowler,  Esther  Ellen 
(colored) 

Fowler,  Ruth  Marie 
(colored) 

*Fox,  George  A. 

Fox,  Samuel 
Fox,  Samuel  L. 

Fox,  Will  N. 

Foxman,  Marvin  Jay 
Frailey,  Carson  P. 
Frame,  Tom  L. 
*Frames,  J.  Fuller 
Frames,  John  H. 
Frampton,  L.  N. 
Frank,  Milton  M. 
Franklin,  Eugene  H. 

(colored) 

Franklin,  I.  Y. 

Fraser,  Stanley  F. 
Frazer,  J.  Frank 
Frazer,  Robert  B. 
Frazier,  L.  G. 
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Freed,  Israel 
Freedom,  .A.  G. 
Freedman,  Albert 
Freedman,  Max  ^ 
Freeman,  Maysville  J. 
Freeman,  W.  Perry 
♦Freeman,  W.  St.  J. 
Freiman,  Harry  H. 
♦Freitag,  Carl  T. 
Freitag,  H.  Homer 
French,  Wm.  Henry 
Frentz,  Herman  N. 
♦Freyer,  Charles  F. 
Fribush,  Robert 
Friedman,  Albert 
Friedman,  Charles  S. 
Friedman,  Gilbert  I. 
Friedman,  Howard 
Friedman,  Milton  A. 
Friedman,  Nathan  J. 
Frierson,  Ethan  0. 
Frohman,  Isaac 
Frye,  Wordley  D. 
Fuqua,  Robert  S. 
Furbee,  Arza 
Fuld,  Manes  E. 
♦Fulford,  Alex.  M.,  Jr. 
Fuller,  Albert  Irwin 
Fulmer,  Verne  R. 
Futterman,  Joseph 

G 

Gab  off,  Benjamin 
Gakenheimer, 

Albert  C. 
♦Gakenheimer,  C.  F. 
Gakenheimer,  Wm.  F. 
Gallagher,  Chas.  T. 
Galloway,  Louis  E. 
Galperin,  Irving  0. 
Galt,  Jennie  E. 

Gamse,  Hugo 
Ganter,  Chas.  J.  H. 
Gaphardt,  Richard  H. 
Garache,  Joseph  J. 
Garden,  J.  Harry 
Gardner,  C.  W. 
Gardner,  Robert  L. 
Gardnier,  Robert  H. 
♦Garee,  E.  C. 
Garfinkel,  Meyer 
Garland,  Moore  R. 
Garrison,  Frederic 
Garrott,  E.  Mortimer 
Gamer,  Sister  Mary 
Florence 


Gass,  Chas.  B. 

Gates,  George  H. 
(colored) 

Gaver,  Gaither  C. 
Gaver,  Herman  S. 
Gaver,  Paul  G. 
Gawthrop,  Alfred  J. 
Geesey,  Alton  Luther 
♦Geffert,  Walter  H. 
Gehring,  Otto 
Geiger,  Edward  B. 
Geiger,  George  B- 
♦Geiger,  P.  Parke 
Gellman,  Harry 
Gendason,  Morris 
Geoghegan,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
Gerlach,  Alexander 
German,  J.  W. 

Getz,  David  B. 
Giampietro,  Vincent 
Gibb,  Thomas  Edward 
Gibbs,  Hiram  H. 
Click,  Harry 
Gilbert,  J.  N. 

Gildea,  William  J. 
Gilkeson,  J.  G. 
Gillespir,  Julian  M. 
♦Gillmer,  I.  A. 
Gillmer,  Kate  S. 
♦Gimpel,  Arthur  P. 
♦Gimpel,  E.  H.  W. 
Ginsburg,  B.  H. 
Gitomer,  Betty 
Gitomer,  David  J. 
Gitomer,  Louis 
Gladstone,  Charles  F. 
Glantz,  F^ank  A. 
Glascock,  Arthur  B. 
Glass,  Julius  Albert 
Glass,  Louis  J. 
Glassner  Frank 
Gleiman,  Irvin  J. 
Gleiman,  Theodore 
Glenn,  Matthew 
Glennan,  Harry  E. 
Glick,  Harry 
Glover,  Douglas 
Gluck,  Julius 
Godfrey,  John 
Goldberg,  Harry  Joel 
Goldberg,  Victor 
Goldin,  Harold  H. 
Goldman,  Abram 
Goldman,  Harold  K. 
Goldman,  Louis  C. 
Goldsmith,  Chester  L. 


Goldsmith,  Fred  E. 
Goldsmith,  Meyer 
Goldstein,  Albert 
Goldstein,  Isadore  A. 
Goldstein,  Leon  E. 
Goldstein,  Sam  Alvin 
Goldstein,  Samuel  W. 
Goldstone,  Herbert  N. 
Goodhand,  Lester  P. 
Goodman,  Howard 
Goodman,  Jerome  E. 
Goodman,  Julius  H. 
Goodman,  Sylvan  C. 
Goodwill,  Frank 
Gonder,  Thomas  A. 
Goran,  Isadore 
Gorban,  Thomas 
Gordon,  Charles 
Gordon,  Joseph 
Gordon,  Jack  B. 
Gordon,  Samuel 
Gorfine,  Bernard  M. 
Gordy,  Howard  Lee 
Gottdiener,  Elvin  E. 
Goudelock,  Malcolm  J. 
Gould,  William  M. 
Graham,  John  A. 
Graham,  Joseph  F. 
Graham,  Karl  H. 
Grant,  Lawrence  B. 
Grant,  Russell 
Grau,  Frank  J. 

Grau,  George  P. 
Grauel,  Charles  E. 
Gray,  James  Herbert 
Green,  Lyttleton  S. 
Green,  T.  Kent 
Greenberg,  Harry 
Greenberg,  Harry  L. 
Greenblatt,  Max 
Greenawalt,  Wm.  G. 
Greene,  Benjamin  A. 
(colored) 

Greene,  Morton  A. 
Greenfeld,  Jacob  H. 
Greenfield,  Charles 
Greif,  Daniel 
Greif,  Julius 
Gresser,  Isidor  H. 
Griesmer,  Lloyd  P. 
Griffith,  A.  W. 

Gregg,  Thos.  D. 
Griggs,  Walter  G. 
Grimm,  Allen  Orville 
Groff,  F.  B. 
Grollman,  Ellis 
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Grollman,  Jaye  J. 
Gross,  Joseph  B. 
Gross,  William 
Grossman,  Benj.  B. 
Grote,  Francis  J. 
Grothaus, 

David  B.,  Jr. 
Grove,  Donald  Cooper 
Grubbs,  L.  R. 
Grzeczka,  Michael  F. 
Gullett,  David  E.  P. 
Guinm,  Wilbur  H.,  Jr. 
Gunby,  Martin  P. 
Gutman,  Isaac 
Gwinn,  Charles  N. 

H 

Haase,  John  Henry 
Hack,  Morris  B. 
Hackett,  Emma 
Hackett,  T.  J. 

Hadley,  Tom  R. 
Haelbig,  Franz  L.  A. 
Hafelfinger,  Fred.  T. 
Hall,  Edward  T. 

Hall,  Frederick  R. 
*Hall,  Joseph  B. 

Hall,  R.  E.  L. 

Hall,  William  Walker 
Haller,  Harry  N. 
Hamberg,  S.  T. 
Hamill,  James  J. 
Hammel,  Albert  E. 
Hammer,  Howell  I. 
Hammerslough,  L.  S. 
Hamback,  Clifford  I. 
Hancock,  Frank  A. 
Hancock,  Herman  F. 
Hancock,  James  E. 
♦Hancock,  John  F. 
Handelman,  Louis 
Hankow,  Sol 
Hanks,  C.  Wm.  ' 

*  Hanrahan,  T.  J. 
Hansen,  Herman  F. 
♦Hansen,  John  H. 
Hantman,  Hap*y  H. 
Hantman,  Irvin 
Haransky,  David  J. 
Harbaugh,  Arthur  C. 
Hardy,  Henry  C. 
(colored) 

Hare,  Clifford  A.,  Jr. 
Harned,  Joseph  A. 
Hamer,  Joseph  W. 
Harman,  Rice  B. 


Harmatz,  Irving  J. 
Harmon,  Carl  M. 
Harmanson,  John  H. 
Harmanson,  Francis  J. 
Harp,  John  Henry 
Harper,  Henry  M. 
Harper,  William  S. 
*Harrer,  Albert  R. 

Harris,  Aaron 
Harris,  J.  T. 

(colored) 

Harris,  Morris 
Harris,  Samuel  Y. 
Harris,  William  S. 
Harrison,  J.  O. 
Harrison,  John  W. 
Harrison  Harry  S, 
Harrison,  Philip  W. 
Harrison,  William  S. 
Harrison,  S.  A.  D. 
Harrod,  Howard  M. 
Hart,  Jeremiah  A. 
Hart,  Joseph 
♦Hartman,  Allan  T. 
Hasenbalg,  Ernest 
Haskell,  Marian 
Haugh,  J.  A. 
♦Hauser,  Henry  C. 
♦Hauser,  John  C. 
Hauser,  P.  C.  E. 
Hayes,  Horace  B. 
Hayes,  John  E. 
Hayes,  W.  A.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Wiilliam  B. 
Haymaker,  Frank  B. 
Hayman,  Albin  A. 
Haynes,  Marvin  C. 
Hayward,  Luther  B. 
♦Healy,  George 
Healy,  Nathan  S. 
Heaps,  Sprole  W. 
Heard,  J.  Mercer 
Heck,  Andrew 
Heck,  Leroy  Savin 
Hecker,  David 
Hecker,  Nathan 
Heer,  Melvin  L. 

Heer,  Wilmer  J. 

Hein,  Henry  F. 
♦Heinze,  Otto  V. 
Hejda,  John  F. 
Helgert,  Ernest 
♦Heller,  George 
Helm,  Emory  G. 
Helman,  Max  M. 
Helmsen,  Charles  J. 
Helmsen,  Edward  A. 


Hempel,  J.  Frederick 

Hendelberg,  Isidore  J. 
Heneson,  Henry 
Henderson,  Ed.  H. 
Henderson,  Marvin  W. 
Henderson,  James  A. 
Henderson,  U.  K.,  Jr. 
♦Hengst,  J.  E. 
Henkel,  Louis  B.,  Jr. 
♦Henkel,  Charles  B. 
Henning,  Emil 
Henry,  Emmanuel 
Henry,  Frederick  L. 
Henry,  Joseph  E. 
Henry,  Robert  J. 
Hens,  Leonard  Lo.uis 
♦Hergenrather,  Louis 
Hergenrather,  Louis, 
3rd 

Herman,  F.  William 
Herman,  H.  Guy 
♦Hermann,  J.  George 
Hermon,  David 
Herr,  John 
Herron,  Charles  S. 
Hershey,  Henry  Otto 
Hershner,  John  F. 
Herskowetz,  Clara  D. 
Herter,  Arthur  C. 
Hess,  Nicholas  A. 
♦Hess,  Stephen  C. 
Hettleman,  Milton  L. 
Hetz,  Edwin 
♦Hetz,  George  P. 
Heuisler,  Philip  I. 
Hewing,  Ada  C. 
Hewing,  Alvin  N. 
Hickey,  W.  Hampton 
♦Hickman,  Claude  D. 
Higger,  'Samuel  F. 
Higgins,  C.  Russell 
Higgins,  Joseph  C. 
Higgon,  Ellery  E. 
Highfield,  Wm.  Henry 
Highstein,  Benjamin 
Highstein,  Gustav 
Hihn,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Hilbiirn,  James  H. 
(colored) 

Hileman,  Emmet  A. 
Hill,  Eric  B. 

Hill,  H.  Phillip,  Jr. 
Hill,  William  David 
Hilliard,  Milton  E. 
Hillman,  Abraham  S. 
Hillman,  Gilbert 
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Hinton,  Murray  S. 
Hirschman,  Moses 
Hirschowitz,  R.  J. 
Hitch,  Norman  R. 
Hixon,  W.  D. 
Hobensack,  J.  W. 
Hodson,  E.  W. 
Hoifeld,  Henry  Wm. 
Hoffman,  Aaron 
Hoffman,  Asher 
Hoffman,  Harry 
Hoffman  Harry  L. 
Hoke,  W.  A.  B. 
Holden,  J.  Frederick 
Holland,  J.  Thomas 
Hollander,  Sidney 
Holliday,  Thomas  D. 
Bollin^worth,  Joseph 
Holtzman,  C.  H. 
Homberg,  Henry  I. 
Honkofsky,  Jerome 
*Hook,  James  P. 
Hoover,  Lee  F. 
Hopkins,  Charles  H. 
Hopkins,  Donald 
Hopkins,  Harry  B. 
Hopkins,  Howard  C. 
Hopkins,  Murray  L. 
Horine,  A.  G. 

Horine,  Amos  M. 
Horn,  Philip  C. 
Horne,  Peyton  N. 
Hornung,  Herman  G. 
Horwitz,  Isadore 
Housekeeper,  P.  B. 
Houser,  Jacob  W. 
Houston,  R.  Emmit 
*Hovermale,  H.  B. 
Howard,  Henry 
Howard,  S.  B. 
Howell,  John  F. 
Huddleston,  Roy  C. 
Hudgins,  J.  C. 

Hudon,  Joseph  C.  A. 
Hudson,  Charles  H. 
*Hudson,  E.  E. 
Hudson,  John  J. 
Huffman,  Rufus  M. 
Hughes,  Thomas  S. 
Hughes,  Walter  C. 
Hughes,  W.  M. 

Hulla,  Joseph  J. 
Hulshoff,  William  J. 
Hunt,  Wm.  H. 
Hunter,  Calvin  L. 
Hurst,  J.  H.  B. 

Hurd,  George  W. 


Hurwitz,  Abraham  B. 
Huston,  Chas.  Reese 
Hutchinson,  John  B. 
*Huthwelker,  A.  C. 
*Huthwelker,  J.  C. 
Hyde,  Harry  C. 
Hyman,  Paul 
Hynson,  H.  M. 
♦Hynson,  Henry  P. 

1 

I  jams,  P.  A. 

Inghram,  Fred.  A. 
Ireland,  Jesse  E. 
Irizarry,  Ramon  L. 
Irwin,  James  F. 

Irwin,  John  P. 
Isaacson,  Charles 
Ivins,  Harry  Oscar 

J 

Jackson,  Aquilla 
Jackson,  Charles  C. 
Jackson,  George  F. 
Jackson,  John  E. 
Jackson,  Marvin  M. 
Jackson,  Walter  V. 
Jackson,  William  J. 

Jacobs,  Corinne  H. 
Jacobs,  Harry 
Jacobs,  Louis 
Jacobson,  Samuel  M. 
*Jahelka,  Chas.  H. 
Jamieson,  Joseph  D. 
*Jamieson,  T.  W. 
Jankiewicz,  Frank  J. 
Janousky,  Nathan  B. 
Januszeski,  Anna  M. 
Januszeski,  F.  J. 
Jarrett,  W.  R. 
♦Jarvis,  Hamlet 
Jarvis,  Harry  C. 
♦Jarvis,  Mrs.  Julia 
Jeminez,  Lino  J 
Jenkins,  Edward 
Jenkins,  Milton  O. 
Jenkins,  Arthur  P. 
Jeppi,  Elizabeth  V. 
Jeppi,  Samuel  Patrick 
♦Jester,  John  F. 
Jester,  J.  Willard 
Jester,  Wilfred  R. 
Joeckei,  G.  W. 
♦Joeckel,  Richard  M. 
Joffe,  Albert 


Johnson,  Calvin  E. 
(colored) 

Johnson,  Henry  J. 
Johnson,  J.  Hartley 
Johnson,  Jos.  L. 
Johnson,  Orton  A. 
Johnson,  Otis  LeRoy 
Johnson,  Ralph  S. 
Johnson,  L.  Vernon 
Johnson,  James  E, 
Johnson,  Norman  M. 
Johnston,  George 
Johnstone,  J.  Howard 
Jones,  Amos  A. 

Jones,  Briggs  C. 
Jones,  Charles  E. 
Jones,  C.  Frank 
Jones,  (Jarrett  S. 
Jones,  George  A. 
Jones,  Henry  Alvan 
Jones,  H.  Pryor 
Jones,  James  E. 
Jones,  John  Paul 
Jones,  Jos.  Webster 
Jones,  N.  Howard 
Jones,  Paul 
Jones,  Philip  W. 
Jones,  Pius  H. 

♦Jones,  Webster  B. 
Jones,  W.  Franklin 
Jordan,  Charles  D. 
Jordan,  Wm.  Everett 
Joseph,  J.  Gilbert 
Judy,  John  N. 

Jules,  Bernard  Chas. 
Jung,  J.  G. 

K 

♦Kabernagel,  E.  H. 
Kach,  August 
Kahn,  Leon  J 
Kahn,  Maurice 
♦Kahn,  M.  S. 

Kairis,  Eleanor  M. 
Kairis,  John  Joseph 
Kairis,  Nancy  Emily 
Kalb,  Francis  P. 
Kalkreuth,  Clyde  N. 
Kallins,  Edward  S. 
♦Kaluska,  Joseph  C. 
Kamber,  Bertram 
Kaminski,  Felix  H. 
Kammer,  D.  A. 
Kammer,  Wm.  H. 
Kandel,  Leonard  E. 
Kantner,  Leahmer  M. 
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Kaplan,  Sigmund 
Kappelman,  LeRoy  F. 
Karasik,  William 
*Kardas,  John  T. 
Karlinsky,  David 
Karmann,  George 
Karns,  Harold  T. 
Karns,  Hugh  H. 
Karpa,  Isador 
Karpa,  Jerome  J. 
Karpa,  Maurice 
Karr,  William  S. 
Karwacki,  S.  V. 
Karwacki,  Frank  W. 
Kasten,  C.  F. 

Kasten,  Karl  H. 

Katz,  Benj.  R. 

Katz,  Ely  Syndey 
Katz,  Gabriel  Elliott 
Katz,  Herbert  A. 
Katz,  Joseph 
Katzoff,  Isaac 
Kaufman,  Marion  E. 
Kaufman,  Frank  A. 
Kaufman,  Stanley  L. 
Kaylus,  Albert  G. 
Kearfott,  Clarence  P 
*Keating,  James  P. 
Keehner,  Raymond 
Keenan,  J.  T.  J. 
Keener,  Carl  Franklin 
*Kefauver,  M.  D. 
Kehr,  Emey  C. 
Kellam,  R.  A. 

*Kellar,  Bayard  T. 
♦Keller,  J.  Heisley 
Kelley,  Guy  C. 
Kellough,  Chas.  Irvin 
Kellough,  Elmer  R. 
Kellough,  E.  R.,  Jr. 
Kellough,  George  W. 
Kelly,  Bernard  V. 
Kelly,  George  Benner 
♦Kelly,  John  I. 

Kelly,  Liquori  J. 

Kelly,  Richard  T. 
♦Kelly,  Thomas 
Kelly,  Thos.  J. 

Kelly,  E.  F. 

Kelly,  M.  P. 

Kemp,  Alfred  E. 

Kemp,  Blanche  L. 
Kenley,  W.  E. 
Kennard,  James  B. 
Kenyon,  George 
Kermisch,  Albert 
Kem,  Joseph 


Kerpelman,  Isaac 
Kerr,  Thomas  H. 
Kerr,  C.  Raymond 
Kershaw,  Harry 
Kesmodel,  Chas.  R. 
Keyser,  W.  C.  H.,  Jr. 
Kiefer,  John  W. 
Kiefer,  Ralph  S. 
Kilner,  E.  A. 

♦Kimes,  L.  L. 
Kimzey,  Kritz  J. 

King,  Samuel  J. 
King,  Melvin  Lerov 
King,  William  H. 
King,  W.  P.  M. 
Kinnamon,  Harry  A. 
♦Kirchner,  Lou 
Kirk,  Catherine  E. 
Kirshner,  David 
Kirsen,  Abraham 
Kirson,  A.  Robert 
Kirson,  Jerome 
Kirson,  Walter 
Kisling,  Norman  L. 
Kitchin,  W.  Yager 
Klavens,  Elmer 
Kleczynski,  T.  C. 
Klein,  Benjamin  F. 
Klein,  Benjamin  F. 

Jr. 

Klein,  Solomon 
Klepper,  J.  F.  C. 
Kling,  Herman  M. 
Klingel,  Clarence  H. 
Klingelhofer,  F.  W. 
Klotzman,  Robert  H. 
Knecht,  Frederick 
♦Kneisley,  Herbert  L. 
Knepper,  Francis  C. 
Knight,  C.  H. 

Knorr,  E.  A. 

Knowles,  F.  E. 
Kochert,  Ernest  P. 
Koehlert,  W.  H. 
Koenig,  Frederick  W. 
Kogelschatz,  J.  W. 
Kolb,  George 
♦Koldewey,  A.  H. 
Kolker,  Frank  Milton 
Koldewey,  T.  W. 
Kolman,  Lester  N. 
Kolman,  M.  Alfred 
Kolman,  Minnie  F. 
Koons,  George  S. 
Koon,  Charles  L, 

Korb,  Katherine 
Krakower,  Jacob 


Kram,  W.  P. 

Kramer,  Charles 
Kramer,  Edith  A. 
Kramer,  Jack  Louis 
Kramer,  Leonard  H. 
Kramer,  Morris 
Kramer,  Samuel  E. 
Kramer,  Max  T. 
Krantz,  George  H. 
Krantz,  John  C. 
Krantz,  John  C.,  Jr. 
Kratz,  Walter  E. 
Kratz,  William  H. 
Kraus,  Louis  Henry 
Kreamer,  Frederick  L. 
Kreis,  Edna  E. 

Kreis  George  J. 
Krieger,  Max  A. 
Kriger,  Benj.  Arthur 
Kromeke,  Joseph  W. 
Kronenberg,  Chas.  H. 
Kronthal,  Jacob  L. 
Kroopnick,  Frieda  R. 
Kroopnick,  G.  D. 
Kroopnick,  Jennie 
Krucoif,  Maxwell  A. 
Krusniewski,  B.  A. 
Krupnick,  Ellis  G. 
Krug,  George  H. 
Kupfer,  Alexander 
Kurland,  Louis  J. 
Kurtzwile,  H.  L. 
Kushner,  Meyer  G. 

L 

La  Course,  Anthony 
♦Lacy,  John  Wm. 
Laken,  Benjamin  B. 
Lambden,  F. 

Lambert,  Paul  W. 
Lampkin,  Franklin  E. 
Lambrecht,  F.  A. 
Lanahan,  Wm.  A. 
Langdon,  Frank  P. 
Land  on,  J.  A. 

Laney,  Charles  O. 
Lang,  Louis  William 
Lang,  Nicholas  I. 
Lang,  W.  F.  C. 

Lange,  Walter 
Lapin,  Bernard  J. 
♦Lapouraille,  Alfred 
Lapouraille,  Chas.  H. 
Laroque,  E.  J. 
♦Laroque,  R.  B. 
Laroque,  L.  R. 
Larrabee,  Chas.  Wm. 
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Lathroum,  Leo  B. 
Lathroum,  R.  T. 
Lauer,  M.  J. 

Lauer,  William  G. 
Laughlin,  B.  Frank 
Laur,  John  J. 
♦Lautenback,  Emile 
Lautenbach,  Ferd. 
♦Lautenbach,  Robert 
Lavin,  Bernard 
Lavin,  Sol 
Lawson,  Arnold 
Lawson,  Wilbert  B. 
Layden,  William 
Lazzaro,  Samuel  F. 

*  Leary,  J.  F. 
Leatherman,  A.  G. 
Leberman,  Karl 
LeBlanc,  Theodore 
Leboff,  Solomon 
Lebowitz,  Harry 
Ledbetter,  E.  DeB. 
Lee,  Claud  D. 

*Lee,  G.  Maurice 
♦Lee,  S.  M. 

Leeds,  Harry  F. 

Leef,  James  Alnutt 
Leffler,  W.  H. 
LeGates,  Ethel 
Lehnert,  Ernest  C. 
Lehr,  Clarence  G. 
Lehr,  Harry  Gluck 
Lehr,  Robert  H. 
Leibowitz,  Benjamin 
Leibowitz,  Louis 
Leiderman,  S.  E. 
Leites,  Blanche 
♦Lemen,  H.  L. 

Lemke,  George 
♦Lemler,  Harry 
Lennan,  A.  B. 

♦Lentz,  Frontis 
Lenz,  William 
Leonard,  Helen  A. 
Leonhardt,  Carl  O. 
Leonhardt,  Oscar  F. 
♦Lerp,  Theodore  R. 
Levenson,  Julius  V. 
Levi,  Ernest 
Levicka,  Vincent  C. 
Levie,  Edward  Joseph 
Levier,  Oscar  H. 

*  Levin,  Abraham 
Levin,  Benjamin 
Levin,  Bernard 
Levin,  Bernard 
Levin,  Harold  Joseph 


Levin,  Harry 
Levin,  Israel 
Levin,  Joseph  L. 
Levin,  Lester 
Levin,  Max 
Levine,  Morris 
Levin,  Morton 
Levin,  Nathan 
Levin,  Philip 
Levin,  Sam  Barry 
Levin,  Theodore 
Levinson,  Henry 
Levy,  Abraham  M. 
Levy,  David  A. 

Levy,  M.  Zachary 
Levy,  Walter  von  S. 
♦Lewis,  A.  C. 

Lewis,  F.  Harold 
Lewis,  Harry  C. 
Lewis,  T.  B.,  Jr. 
Leyko,  Gregory  W.  A. 
Libowitz,  Aaron  M. 
♦Lichtenstein,  A.  M. 
Lichtenstein,  Ivan  I. 
Lieb,  Frank  J. 
Lightner,  Earl  H. 
Liken,  Russell  B. 
Lillich,  B.  Allen 
Lillich,  Dennis  Paul 
Lindenbaum,  Morris 
Linderberger,  John  E. 
♦Lindeman,  Harry  F. 
Linsineier,  Joseph 
Lippold,  Frank 
♦Lippy,  G.  H. 
Lipskey,  Joseph 
Lipsky,  Haroldi  H. 
Lipsky,  Irvin  N. 

Liptz,  Alvin  E. 

Lisk,  D.  Clyde 
Liss,  Nathan  Isaic 
♦Litsinger,  A.  L. 
Little,  W.  R. 
♦Livingston,  E.  C. 
Lloyd,  C.  C. 

Lloyd,  F.  J. 

Lloyd,  W.  H. 

Loftus,  John 
Lombard,  Nicholas  T. 
London,  Samuel 
Looney,  Earnest  W. 
♦Lotterer,  G.  C. 

Lotz,  Emma  Grace 
♦Lotz,  William  H. 
Lovell,  Herbert  E. 
Lowe,  Carroll  A. 


Lowry,  William  John 
Loy,  R.  G. 

Lucas,  Alfred  W. 
Lucas,  Mary  C. 

Lucas,  Samuel  M. 
Luck,  Charles  A. 
♦Luck,  Robert 
Luck,  William  M. 
Ludwig,  Andrew  F. 
Luke,  Harry  L. 

Lum,  Max  Robert 
Lumley,  J.  R. 

Lusby,  Gretchen  M. 
Lusco,  S.  Vincent 
Lutz,  John  G. 

Lutzky,  Joseph 
Lyle,  W.  L. 

Lyon,  A.  L. 

Lyon,  Andrew  T. 
Lyon,  Geo.  Taylor 
♦Lyon,  R.  Murray 

M 

MacGillvary,  Gordon 
Mackowiak,  S.  C. 
Mary,  Nolasco 
Mayer,  Alexander  M. 
McAllister,  Benjamin 
McAllister,  Benj.,  Jr. 
McAvoy,  Michael  J. 
McCall,  George  B. 
McCann,  Thos.  J.,  Jr. 
McCann,  Walter  I. 
McCarthy,  John  L. 
McCartney,  Frank  L. 
McCauley,  Wm.  F. 
McCaulley,  Chas.  W. 
McCleary,  Richard  C. 
McClerry,  Claud  R. 
McClure,  F.  R. 
McClure,  William  E. 
McCohn,  Sister 
McComas,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
McConnell,  Dufferin 
MeCormick,  Chas.  E. 
McCormick,  G.  C. 
♦McCubbin,  Parke  P. 
McDonald,  C.  L. 
McDuffie,  George  E. 
McElwee,  Ross  S. 
McGarry,  Charles  .E 
McGinn,  Henry  P. 
McGinity,  F.  Rowland 
McGinity,  John  J. 
McGraw,  E.  J. 
Mclndoe,  John  G. 
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McKellip,  John 
*  McKenzie,  Grover  P. 
McKenzie,  H.  C. 
McKinney,  Robert  S. 
McKimey,  Wm.  M. 
McKnight,  Vernon  H. 
McLarty,  Geo.  C.,  Jr. 
McLean,  I.  William 
McMahon,  Michael  J. 
McMichael,  James  E. 
McNally,  Hugh  B. 
McNamara,  B.  P. 
McNeal,  H.  B. 
McNeill,  Luther  E. 
McShann,  Mansell  H. 
McTeague,  Charles  J. 
Macek,  Frank  J. 
Macks,  Ben  Harold 
Maczis,  William  J. 
Maginnis,  Mabel  L. 
Maginnis,  William  S. 
Main,  Clinton  E. 
*Maisch,  Henry 
Malanowski,  B.  C. 
Malick,  Richard  W. 
Manchey,  L.  Lavan 
Mandrow,  Mary  Anna 
Manheimer,  R.  B. 
Mankin,  G.  T. 

Mann,  RufRn  N. 
♦Mansfield,  Samuel 
Mantley,  Frank  B. 
(colored) 

Marciniak,  Edw.  S. 
Marcus,  Max 
♦Marecki,  Michael  M. 
Marecki,  Phillip  T. 
Marek,  Anton  Charles 
Margolis,  Isidore 
Markin,  Edward  A. 
Markin,  Samuel 
Marks,  Sidney  I. 
♦Marley,  B.  C. 

Marley,  Benj.  C.,  Jr. 
Marmor,  Joseph  P. 
Marmor,  Leon 
♦Marmor,  Pierce 
♦Marsh,  Charles  W. 
Marsh,  Jack  C. 
Marshall,  Charles  M. 
Marshall,  Mary  H. 
Marshall,  S.  Fred. 
Marshall,  Sylvester  K. 
Marten,  George  L. 
Martin,  Alfred  Leroy 
♦Martin,  R.  Abbey 
Martin,  Harry  C. 


Maser,  Louis 
Mashkes,  Morris 
Mason,  John  T. 
Massell,  Aaron  A. 
♦Matassa,  Vincent  L. 
Matheney,  Harry  W. 
Mathews,  H.  Spencer 
Mathews,  Emory  H. 
Matthews,  Vincent  S. 
Matthews,  Vincent  W. 
Mattingly,  Daniel  J. 
Mattox,  William  M. 
Mayberry,  Edgar  B. 
Mayer,  J.  L. 

Meadows,  Clement  J. 
Meadows,  George  W. 
♦Meadows,  L.  N. 
Meagher,  Harry  R. 
Mears,  Frank  D. 
Mears,  Lee  K. 

Medill,  William  F. 
Meeth,  George  R. 
Meeth,  John  T. 
Megaw,  Herschel 
Meiss,  William  S. 
♦Meikel,  Frank  A. 
Meikle,  J.  D. 

Mellor,  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Mendelson,  Herman 
Menke,  M.  A. 

Mentis,  Anthony  P. 
Mercer,  Victor  G. 
♦Meredith,  H.  Lionel 
Mermelstein,  David  H 
Merritt,  J.  Webster 
Merritt,  Samuel  H. 
Merryman,  Geo.  W. 
Mess,  Sister 

Mary  Adamar 
Messersmith,  E.  J. 
Messina,  Julia  A. 
Mewhirter,  Harry  D. 
Meyer,  Charles  L. 
Meyer,  Geo.  W.  A. 
Meyers,  Louis  Lear 
Michael,  C.  H. 

Michael,  Lucus  A. 
Michel,  George  Chas. 
Michel,  John  Vernon 
Middlekauf ,  Homer  P. 
Mikules,  Alex.  H. 
♦Millard,  David  R. 
Millard,  Ruth 
♦Milby,  A.  R. 
Millenson,  Irving 
Miller,  Abraham 


Miller,  Charles  W. 
♦Miller,  Clifford  Otto 
Miller,  George  A. 
Miller,  George  P. 
Miller,  Harry 
Miller,  Israel  M. 
Miller,  Irving  W. 
Miller,  John  Raymond 
Miller,  Lewis 
Miller,  Louis 
Miller,  Lawrence  L. 
Miller,  Milton 
Miller,  Nathaniel  A. 
Miller,  Solomon 
Miller,  T.  A. 

Miller,  William  F. 
Millman,  Harry  C. 
Mills,  Fred.  W. 

Mills,  Howard  D. 
Mills,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Mindell,  Charles 
Minder,  Frederick 
Misler,  Bernard 
Mitchell,  Joseph  P. 
♦Mitchell,  Luther  F. 
Mitchell,  Robert  L. 
Mirvis,  Julius 
Mobley,  L.  R. 

Mobley,  Walter  B. 
Modena,  Charles  E. 
Mohr,  Milton  E. 
Monroe,  Henry  C. 
♦Moore,  Charles  H. 
Moore,  Charles  W. 
♦Moore,  Clarence  F. 
Moore,  G.  Richard 
Moore,  John  L. 
Moore,  J.  W. 

Moore,  W.  H. 

Moose,  Gurley  Davis 
Moose,  Walter  Lee 
Morgan,  Alfred  K. 
Morgan,  Charles 
Morganstern,  William 
Moritz,  William  E. 
Morris,  Eugene  G. 
Morris,  I.  J.  V. 

Morris,  Samuel 
Morrison,  Reginald  G. 
Morrison,  W.  B. 
Morstein,  RaymondM. 
Mosby,  George  T. 
Moscariello,  Frank  M. 
Moscati,  Marius  A. 
Moses,  Benjamin  B. 
Moser,  John,  Jr. 
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Moskey,  Thomas  A., 
Jr. 

Moss,  John  H. 

Mossell,  Aaron  A. 
Moshenberg,  William 
Mossop,  Carrie  G. 
Mouat,  Gordon  A. 
Moxley,  R.  B. 

Moyer,  Elmer  E. 
*Moyer,  Harry  J. 
Moyers,  C.  W. 
Moylan,  Robert  L. 
Mrazek,  Leo  L. 
Mueller,  Edward  L. 
Muhlhause,  Otto  W. 
Muir,  William  A. 
Mules,  Nathan  C. 
♦Mullakin,  R.  J. 
Munzert,  Harry  J.  F. 
Munzert,  L.  A.  G. 
Murdoch,  Loyall  Edw. 
Murphy,  Edwin  C. 
Murphy,  Jerome  E. 
Murray,  John  E. 
Muse,  Alexander  E. 
Musgrave,  D.  E. 
Musgrove,  Walter  G. 
Musher,  Arthur  A. 
Muskatt,  Edith 
*Musterman,  John  H. 
Myerovitz,  Joseph  R. 
Myers,  Charles 
♦Myers,  Clayton  R. 
Myers,  Earl  L. 

Myers,  Ellis  B. 
Myers,  Irvin  L. 
Myers,  Lyndon  B. 
Myers,  Robert  1. 
♦Myers,  W.  Oscar 

N 

Nagengast,  W.  Harry 
Naiditch,  Morton  E. 
Nance,  Fuller 
Narunsky,  Reuben 
Naylor,  Frantz 
Neal,  Charles  C. 
Neary,  Thos.  F.,  Jr. 
Neely,  Herron 
Nelson,  Augustus  W. 
Nelson,  Robert  B. 
Nelson,  William  G. 
♦Neu,  Harry  A. 
Neubauer,  Clarence  G 
Neumann,  Jos.  James 


Neumann,  Walter  P. 
Newman,  David 
Newman,  Leon  M. 
Nitsch,  Charles  A. 
Niznik,  Theodore  T. 
Noel,  Harriett  Ruth 
Noelle,  Charles 
♦Nolan,  James  J. 
Noland,  Charles  E. 
Noll,  Frank  Morgal 
Noll,  Violet  B. 
♦Nordman,  F.  R. 
Nordman,  H. 

Norris,  John  C. 
Norris,  Earl  M 
Norris,  Walter  B. 
Norton,  Anna  Cover 
Norton,  John  J. 
Noveck,  Morris 
Noveck,  Nathan 
Novey,  Sam 
Nunan,  Sister 

Mary  B. 

Nusinow,  Samuel 

O 

O’Brien,  John  W. 
O’Dea,  James  M. 
Oertel,  Carl  H.  W. 
Offutt,  Clifford  H. 
Offutt,  R.  H. 

Ogrinz,  Alexander  J. 
Ogurick,  Alexander 
O’Hara,  John  James 
Ohlendorf,  Albert  V. 
Oken,  Louis  E. 
Oldham,  Walter  F. 
Olsan,  Frank 
O’Neil,  Jennie  A. 
O’Neill,  Lawrence  J. 
Onnen,  Adolph  C. 
Onnen,  Arnold  M. 
Onnen,  E.  F. 

Onnen,  D.  F.,  Jr. 
Onnen,  John  G. 
♦Oppenheimer,  H.  D. 
Otto,  Frederick  A. 
♦Otto,  George  W. 
Overholt,  W.  F. 
Owens,  R.  Han^ilton 
Owings,  W.  M. 

P 

Packett,  William  H. 
Palmer,  J.  C. 

Palmer,  Mathias 


Pape,  Harry  S. 
Parelhoff,  Maurice  I. 
Parker,  Benjamin  T. 
Parker,  Howard  E. 
Parker,  Jas.  A.  I. 
Parker,  John  G. 
Parker,  Laura 
Parkhurst,  W.  C. 
Parks,  Isadore  J. 
Parlade,  J.  A. 
♦Parlett,  A.  H. 
Parlett,  George  D. 
*Parr,  Jacob  S. 

Parr,  Oscar  C. 

Parr,  William  A. 
Parramore,  W.  VanV. 
Parrish,  Paul  Thomas 
Pasco,  Louis  Edward 
Pass,  Isidore 
Pass,  Victor  Earl 
Pasterfield,  Philip  M. 
Pasterfield,  Wm.  T. 
Pate,  William  A. 
Paten,  Isadore 
♦Patterson,  Annie  M. 
Patterson,  Walter  J. 
Patti,  John  S. 

Paul,  Frank  Ronald 
Paul,  Harry  Jacob 
Paul,  Howard 
Paulson,  Aaron  Ariel 
♦Paulus,  William 
Paxson,  Robert  L. 


^Payant,  W.  Wallace 
Pazdera,  Frank  J. 
Pearlstein,  Philip 
♦Pearce,  G.  E. 
Pearre,  Albert  L. 
Pearrell,  Ernest  H. 
Pelovitz,  Nathan  G. 
Peltekian,  H.  K. 
Pemsel,  E.  Robert 
Pensel,  William 
Pentz,  R.  L. 

Pentz,  Stanley  A. 
Perel,  Max 
Peterka,  Albert  A. 
Peters,  Albertus  B. 
Peters,  Charles  R. 
Petticord,  Webster  B. 
Pettit,  Bernard  A. 
Petzold,  Robert  T. 
♦Peyton,  William  J. 
Pfeifer,  Charles  M. 
Pfeifer,  Edward 
Phelps,  R.  Gorman 
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*Philip,  W.  Bruce 
Picha,  Frank 
Pickett,  Benjamin  F. 
Pierce,  J.  W. 

Pierce,  Robert  R. 
Pierce,  W.  L. 

Pigott,  C.  D. 

♦Pilson,  A.  O. 

Pilson,  Robert  A. 
Pilson,  Robert  W. 
Pinerman,  Jerome 
Pinsky,  Herman  H. 
♦Piquett,  A.  M. 

*  Pique tt,  John  P. 
Piquett,  W.  E. 
Piraino,  Vincent  J. 
Pivec,  John  James 
Platt,  William 
*Plitt,  Charles  C. 
Plowman,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
Plumley,  R.  Walter 
Plunkett,  Paul  E. 
Plovsky,  Nathan  L. 
Podoksik,  Hyman  B. 
Poffenberger,  H.  L. 
Poisal,  J.  W. 

Polk,  Hamilton  R. 
Pollekoff,  Jacob 
Pollekoff,  Morris 
Poltilove,  Geo.  J. 
Poltilove,  Harvey  G. 
Popluder,  Nathan 
Porembsky,  Joseph 
Portner,  R.  A. 
Portney,  Samuel 
Porterfield,  R.  S. 
Potash,  Oscar 
Potlen,  Isadore 
Potocki,  Peter  Paul 
♦Potter field,  G.  C. 
Potts,  H.  L. 

Powell,  William  C. 
Powell,  F.  Lee. 
♦Powell,  Zadoc 
Powers,  Ed.  A.,  Jr. 
♦Powers,  Frank  J. 
Powers,  Julian  T. 
♦Prag,  J.  Benjamin 
Pratt,  Charles  A. 
Pressman,  Harry 
Preston,  Bern.  J.,  Jr. 
Price,  Carroll  F. 

Price,  Walter  C. 
Pritchard,  Ray  W. 
Pross,  Clarence 
Pross,  Ferdinand,  Jr. 
Prostic,  Harry 


Provenza,  Stephen  J. 
Provost,  F.  T. 

Pryor,  W.*A. 

♦Pue,  C.  R. 

Pugatsky,  David 
♦Purdum,  Bradley  K. 
Purdum,  Frank  C. 
Purdum,  Frank  L. 
Purdum,  H.  D. 
Purdum,  William  A. 

Q 

♦Quandt,  E.  E. 
Quandt,  Arthur  A. 
Quandt,  Edward 
Quvedo,  de  Carlos  G. 

R 

Racusin,  Nathan 
Raffel,  Leon 
Ragland,  Thomas  E. 
♦Raiber,  Albert  J.  G. 
Raichlen,  Samuel  I. 
Raines,  Wm.  Horace 
Raney,  John  W. 
Ranfone,  Charles 
Rapaport,  G.  H. 
Rauschenbach,  C.  W. 
Rausen,  Joseph 
Ravenscoft,  Fred.  A. 
Rawe,  Charles  E. 
Reamer,  Israel  T. 
Reamer,  Sidney  H. 
♦Re ay,  Henry  S. 
Redden,  Charles  H. 
Redding,  Carroll  L. 
Reed,  C.  H.,  Jr. 
Reese,  C.  Clifford 
Reese,  Charles  C. 
Rehbein,  Louis  W. 
Reichert,  LeRoy  D. 
Reid,  Hilary  H. 
♦Reindollar,  Chas.  F. 
♦Reindollar,  H.  A. 
Reindollar,  Wm.  F. 
♦Reinhardt,  Chas.  M. 
♦Reinhardt,  Ed.  L. 
Reinhardt,  O.  M. 
Reinhardt,  R.  L. 
Reis,  A.  T. 

Reitz,  J.  J. 

Rench,  Victor  B. 
Renner,  John  Henry 
Resnick,  Elton 
Rettaliata,  Leo 


Reynolds,  A.  C. 
Reynolds,  Bradley  A. 
♦Reynolds,  Eli  T. 
Reynolds,  Ralph  E. 
Rezek,  Geo.  Jaroslav 
Rhodey,  Charles  L. 
Rich,  Frank  R. 
Richardson,  C.  T. 
Richardson  G.  A. 
Richardson,  James  J. 
♦Richardson,  John  S. 
Richardson,  Lloyd  N. 
♦Richardson,  T.  L. 
Richardson,  Wm.  H. 
Richardson,  V.  M. 
Richmond,  Jerome 
Richmond,  Samuel 
Richmond,  Sewell  E. 
Rickes,  Alfred  H. 
♦Rickes,  John 
Riggin,  Rex 
Riggs,  John  A. 

Ring,  Richard  Edw. 
Ringgold,  B.  C. 
♦Rinker,  G.  Edward 
Rinker,  Lemuel  H.,Jr. 
Rizer,  R.  L. 

Robbins,  Sam  S. 
Robeck,  Walter  H. 
Robenson,  Milton  N. 
Robert,  Rafael 
Robert,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Harry 
♦Roberts,  John  J. 
Roberts,  William  P. 
Robertson,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  W.  F. 
Robinson,  Albert  J. 
Robinson,  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  Leon  B. 
Robinson,  Oliver  P. 
Robinson,  P.  P. 
Robinson,  R.  C.  V. 
Robinson,  Robert 
Robinson,  S.  E. 
Robinson,  S.  LeRoy 
Rockman,  Morris 
Roddick,  Wilkin  M. 
Rodbell,  Theodore  E. 
Rodgers,  Sister 
Scholastica 
Rodman,  Morris 
Rodney,  George 
Rodowskas,  C.  A. 
Roe,  Thomas  E. 
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Rbhoblt,  Walter  S. 
♦Rohrbach,  Theodore 
Rolnick,  Harry  M. 
Romanoff,  Samuel  A. 
Rosario,  Carlos  del 
♦-Rose,  John  J. 

Rose,  Louis 
Rose,  Wm.  Wilson 
Rosenberg,  Leon 
Rosenberg,  B.  R. 
Rosenberg,  Joseph  J. 
Rosenberg,  Max  S. 
Rosenberg,  Milton  B. 
Rosenblatt,  Sydney 
Rosenbloom,  Jack  H. 
Rosenfeld,  Albert 
Rosenfeld,  David  H. 
Rosenfeld,  Israel  A. 
Rosenstein,  Aaron 
Rosenstein,  Harry  B. 
Rosenthal,  Emanuel 
Rosenthal,  Lewis  J. 
Rosenthal,  Louis  R. 
Ross,  James  Davis 
♦Ross.  Oscar  E. 

Ross,  Robert  W. 
Rossberg,  Charles 
Rossberg,  William 
Rostov,  Samuel  J. 
Roth,  Louis  J. 
Rotkovitz,  William 
♦Routson,  C.  W. 
♦Routzahn,  Charles  D. 
Rowe,  Charles  Joshua 
Rowens,  W.  Eldridge 
Rowland,  N.  D. 
Rowlenson,  John  T. 
lowlenson,  William  F. 
Roy,  A.  H. 

Ruben,  William  M. 
Rubin,  Maurice  M. 
Rubin,  Samuel  S. 
Rubin,  Sylvan  I. 
Rubinstein,  Hyman  S. 
Rudie,  Harry 
Rudman,  Melvin  H. 
Rudo,  Herbert  B. 
Rudy,  H.  R. 

Rudy,  Harry  Robt.,  Jr. 
Rudy,  Walter  R. 
Ruff,  William  A. 
Ruhl,  Frank  H. 
♦Rullman,  W.  H. 
Russell,  F.  D. 

Russell,  John  Alex. 
♦Russell,  Thomas  F. 
Ruth,  Stephen  Walter 


Ruths,  F.  C. 

♦Ryan,  William  F. 
Ryder,  H.  A. 

S 

Sach,  Abraham 
Sachs,  Raymond 
Sachs,  Robert 
Sacks,  Morris 
Sadler,  R.  H. 

Sadler,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Safran,  Sidney 
Sager,  Benjamin 
St.  Henry,  Sister 

Mary 

Sames,  Joseph  H. 
Sampson  A.  J. 
Samuelson,  Oscar 
Sandler,  Jos.  Samuel 
Sanders,  L.  F- 
Sanders,  Wm.  E. 
♦Sandrock,  W.  C. 
Sanner,  Norman  R. 
Sanner,  Richard  T. 
Santoni,  David  A. 
Santoni,  Daniel  A. 
Sappe,  Milton  J. 
Sapperstein,  Edw.  I, 
Sapperstein,  Jacob  J. 
♦Sappington,  Richard 
Sapperstein,  William 
Saslaw,  Israel  S. 
Satou,  Marcus 
♦Satterfield,  C.  G. 
♦Sauer,  F.  A. 

Sause,  Milton  P. 
Savage,  Jack  Milton 
Savage,  Moses 
Savage,  Robert 
Savage,  Walter  T. 
Sawtelle,  Seth  S. 
Sawyer,  W.  I. 
Sborofsky,  Isadore 
Scaggs,  Howard  I. 
Scelfo,  Octavia  A. 
♦Schad,  Frederick 
Schaefer,  Charles  A. 
Schaefer,  John  F. 
Schaefer,  T.  A. 
Schammel,  Adam  J. 
Schanze,  F.  W. 
Schaper,  Wm.  E. 
Schapiro,  A.  B. 
Schapiro,  Samuel 
Schapiro,  Samuel  H. 
Schapiro,  Louis 


Schaumburg,  N.  L. 
Scheinker,  Wm.  H. 
♦Scher,  Michael 
Scher,  Robert  Samuel 
Scherer,  Charles 
Scherr,  Melvin  G. 
Schiff,  Harry  David 
Schiff,  Nathan 
Schiltneck,  Fanny 
Schiltneck,  C.  N. 
Schimmel,  M.  S. 
♦Schindel,  David  P. 
Schindel,  D.  P.,  Jr. 
Schindel,  Harry  E. 
Schindel,  Samuel  L. 
Schindel,  Howard  E. 
Schireson,  Henry  J. 
Schirman,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Schlackman,  Milton 
Schley,  Steiner 
Schlosser,  Roy  B. 
Schmalzer,  W.  J.,  Jr. 
Schmid,  John  A. 
Schmidt,  A.  E. 
Schmidt,  August  W. 
♦Schmidt,  Charles 
Schmidt,  Chas.  J.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  F.  Herman 
Schmidt,  Jacob  E. 
Schmidt,  Edwin  A. 
Schmidt,  E.  Albert 
Schmidt,  Geo.  M. 
Schmidt,  Henry 
Schmidt,  Herman 
Schmidt,  John  E. 
Schmidt,  Otto 
Schmidt,  Samuel 
Schmitt,  Fred  J. 
Schnaper,  Morton  J. 
Schneider,  George  J. 
Schneider,  Jack 
♦Schneider,  John  W. 
Schochet,  Paul 
Schoenfeld,  Benjamin 
Schoenrich,  Herbert 
♦Schone,  George  H. 
Schonfeld,  Paul 
Schor,  Leo 

Schotta,  Elbert  Wm. 
♦Schrader,  August 
♦Schrader,  Edw.  A. 
Schrader,  Harry  L. 
Schroeder,  J.  H. 
Schucalter,  Harry  B 
Schucalter,  Morris  E. 
Schuh,  Albert  E. 
♦Schulte,  Charles  J.  A. 
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Schulte,  C.  J.  A.  Jr. 
Schulte,  C.  M. 

Schulte,  Edward  Lee 
♦Schulte,  F.  W. 
Schulte,  F.  W.,  Jr. 
Schulte,  Henry  C. 
Schulte,  John  A. 
♦Schultz,  Emil 
Schultze,  Hugo  F. 
♦Schulze,  Louis 
Schulze,  Wiimer  H. 
Schumann,  Henry  V. 
Schumann,  Otto  G. 
Schuster,  John  N. 
Schutz,  Edward  A. 
Schwartz,  Alvin 
Schwartz,  David  I. 
Schwartz,  Harry 
Schwartz,  Francis  H. 
Schwartz,  John  T.  C. 
Schwartz,  J.  W. 
Schwartz,  Martin 
Schwatka,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
Schwinger,  H.  C. 
Scola,  Joseph 
Scoll,  Lea  H. 

Scott,  Edward  A. 
Scott,  Jennings  B. 
Scott,  S.  M.,  Jr. 

Scott,  Kent  W. 

♦Seal,  George  B. 
Sealfon,  Irwin  I. 
♦Sears,  C.  C. 

Seechuk,  William  W. 
Seeling,  Truman 
Seely,  Hattie  May 
♦Seewald,  William  G. 
Segal,  Nathaniel  J. 
Segall,  Jacob  Roth 
Segel,  Harry 
Seibert,  Stanley 
Seidel,  Frederick  Geo. 
Seidman,  Henry  G. 
Seigle,  S.  S. 

Seldin^  Isadore 
Sellers,  Harry  H. 
Senger,  Joseph  A. 
Seltzer,  Leonard  A. 
Sencindiver,  J.  H. 
Sennhenn,  William 
Serpick,  Jacob 
Settler,  Myer  Martin 
Seward,  Mary  E. 
Seward,  William  W. 
Sexton,  Moses 
Shackelford,  H,  S. 
Shaffer,  E.  Herbert 


Shaffer,  Harry  P. 
Shaffer,  Lawrence  F. 
Shakespeare,  N.  E. 
Shannon,  Donald  A. 
Shapiro,  Henry 
Shapiro,  Max 
Shaughnessy,  Sister 
Zoe 

♦Shaw,  Thomas  K. 
Shea,  John  W. 
Sheller,  Samuel  J. 
Shepherd,  Edward  C. 
Shenker,  Arthur 
Shenker,  Morris 
Shepherd,  Fred.  P. 
Sherman,  L.  F. 
Sherman,  Louis  L. 
Sherrer,  Martin  V. 
Sherry,  David 
Shields,  Arthur  P. 
Shimanek,  L.  J. 
Shipley,  Albert  R. 
♦Shipley,  D.  McG. 
Shipley,  H.  Clinton 
♦Shirey,  Orville  L. 
Shoben,  Gerald 
Shoben,  Jacob 
Shocket,  Sidney 
Shoemaker,  Ross  F. 
Shoemaker,  W.  C. 
Shore,  W.  S. 
Showacre,  Harry  R. 
Sbowalter,  Benj.  F. 
Showalter,  Claude  M. 
Showman,  A.  R. 
♦Shulman,  Jacob  A. 
Shulman,  Emanuel  V. 
Shupe,  Braid 
Shupe,  B.  F. 

Shupe,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Shure,  Arthur  A. 
Shure,  Bernard  G. 
Shure,  Irwin 
Shuster,  Leon  Paul 
Sienkiewicz,  Ed.  H. 
Silberg,  Harvey  G. 
Silberman,  Joseph  J. 
Silbert,  Andrew  W. 
Silverman,  Albert  M. 
Silverman,  Irvin  I. 
Silberman,  Irving 
Silverman,  Paul 
Silverman,  Sylvan  L. 
Silverman,  Sylvan  B. 
♦Simon,  Louis  H. 
Simonson,  John  W. 


Simpson,  Charles  E. 
Singer,  J  ohn  V. 
Singer,  Isidore  E. 
Singer,  George  D. 
Singewald,  A.  G. 
Sinush,  Peter 
Siracusa,  Frederick 
Sisco,  Samuel 
Sisk,  Joseph  F. 

Sites,  Willian  A. 
Skaft,  William 
Sklar,  Isidore  Allen 
Skruch,  Walter  John 
Slama,  Frank  J. 
Sloan,  Harold  T. 
Slough,  Herbert  E. 
Slusky,  Louis  B. 
Smith,  Arthur  Wesley 
Slay,  J.  B. 

Smith,  Bernard  T. 
Smith,  Edgar  C. 
Smith,  G.  F. 

Smith,  George  G. 
Smith,  George  M. 
Smith,  Heber 
Smith,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Howard  T. 
Smith,  Jos.  I. 

Smith,  Julius  A. 
Smith,  Lewis  Ayer 
Smith,  Maurice  R. 
Smith,  Murray  P. 
Smith,  Owen  C. 
Smith,  Paul  K. 

Smith,  Rudolph  R. 
Smith,  Theodore  S. 
♦Smith,  Theodoric 
Smith,  Thomas  S. 
Smith,  T.  W. 

Smith,  Walter  N. 
Smith,  W.  Harry 
Smith,  W.  Harry,  Jr. 
♦Smith,  William  J. 

Smithers,  Norman  R. 
Smithers,  Thomas  J. 
Smoak,  Claude  Melvin 
Smoot,  A.  C. 
Smulovitz,  David 
Smulovitz,  Isidore 
Smulson,  Milton  M. 
Snavely,  R.  W. 

Snell,  Tom  J. 
Snively,  Fred  H. 
♦Snyder,  A.  McK. 
Snyder,  Jerome 
Snyder,  Nathan 
Snyder,  Paul  Jay 
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Snyder,  Willian  T. 
*Sohl,  John 
Sohn,  Chas.  P. 
Soladar,  Augusta  L. 
Sollod,  Aaron  Charles 
Soiled,  Herbert  S. 
Sollod,  Joseph  A. 
Sollod,  Melvin  J. 
Sollod,  Sylvan  J. 
Solomon,  Simon 
Solomon,  S.  Samuel 
Somerlatt,  Virginia  G. 
Somers,  Grover  S. 
*Somers,  J.  F. 
Sonnenburg,  Chas.  E. 
Sonnenburg, 

Amelia  A. 
Sothoron,  L.  J.,  Jr. 
Sowbel,  Philip 
Soyles,  James  S. 
Spain,  Sister  Lydia 
Spellman,  Sister  Mary 
Rita 

Spence,  Clarence  G. 
Sperandeo,  Frank  J. 
*Spetzler,  C.  Henry 
Spicer,  0.  W. 
Spigelmire,  C.  E. 
Spire,  Wm.  Burton 
Spittel,  Robert  John 
Spittle,  Elmer 
Sprague,  Victor  Hugo 
Sprecht,  Charles  E. 
Springer,  Lewis  Rex 
Sprucebank,  Harry  E. 
Sprucebank,  Roy  A. 
Stafford,  Earle  A. 
^tagmer,  E.  R. 
Stagmer,  0.  R. 

Stahl,  William  M. 
Stahlhut,  Carl  W. 
Staley,  Clifton  B. 
Stall,  George  Alex. 
Stam,  Donald  F. 
Stam,  Lillian  R. 
Stambosky^  Louis 
Stancill,  George  W. 
Standiford,  Isaac  W. 

*  Stark,  Charles  W. 
Stark,  John  Walter 
Startt,  William  A. 
Stattner,  Milton 
Stauff,  John 
Stauffer,  L.  E. 

Steel,  Harold 
Stecher,  Joseph  L. 


Stehl,  Justus 
Stehl,  Gustav  L. 
Stehl,  J.  V. 

Stein,  Milton  R. 
Steinberg,  Bernard 
Steiner,  Albert 
*Steiner,  Daniel  H. 
Steiner,  Henry  R. 
Steinhardt,  Abraham 
Steinwedel,  Wm.  A. 
Stem,  Albert  W. 
*Stefanski,  M.  L. 
Stephenson,  Robert  C. 
Sterling,  A.  L. 
Sterling,  Elmer  W. 
Stern,  Albert  W. 
Stevens,  Charles 
Stevens,  S.  E. 
itevens,  Thomas  F.  A. 
Stewart,  John  Wesley 
Stewart,  Ralph  B. 
(colored) 

Stewart,  Samuel  H. 
Stewart,  William  H. 
Sticha,  Joseph 
Stichel,  William 
Stichman,  Solomon 
Stidger,  Hugh 
*Stiefel,  J.  G. 
Stiffman,  George  J. 
Stiffman,  Jerome  A. 
Stimek,  Joseph  A. 

*  Stillman,  John  S. 
Stokes,  Edward  V. 
Stolberg,  Edward  B. 
Stone,  S.  W. 

Stine,  Harry 
Storch,  Arthur  Z. 
Storm,  Norman  F. 
Stotlemeyer,  Chas.  K. 
Stotlemeyer,  J.  D. 
Strasburger,  Melville 
Streett,  Edmund  O. 
Strasburger,  Wm.  R. 
Stres.  James  E. 
Strevig,  John  Alfred 
Stribler,  J.  H. 

Striner  Benjamin 
Strife,  W.  E. 

*Strobel,  C.  H.,  Jr. 
Strobel,  Edward  J.  A. 
*Strouse,  Henry  F. 
♦Stuart,  George  H. 
♦Stuart,  W.  A. 

Stulz,  John  Frederick 
♦Stump,  Elias  C. 


Sturgiss,  A.  G. 
Sturgiss,  W.  A. 

Stutt,  J.  Harry 
Sudler,  Arthur  E. 
Sudler,  Charles  C. 
Sudler,  Poster 
Sullivan,  Clarence  B. 
Sullivan,  Daniel  S.  . 
Sullivan,  John  P. 
Sullivan,  William  F. 
Sunshine,  Abraham  J. 
Surratt,  J.  Harry 
Survil,  Anthony  A. 
Susel,  Benjamin  E. 
Sussman,  Hyman  J. 
Sussman,  Sidney 
Svarovsky,  John  W. 
Swain,  Robert  Lee 
Swain,  Wilson  B. 
Swartz,  Harold  A. 
Sweet,  Paul 
Swimley,  L.  R. 

Swiss,  F.  L. 

Syracuse,  Sam.  Frank 

T 

Tagg,  Norman  H. 
Taliaferro,  W.  B. 
Taich,  Louis 
Tamburo,  Samuel  J. 
Tarantino,  John.  Thos. 
Tattar,  Leon  Lee 
Taub,  Stanley  S. 
Taylor,  Joseph  S. 
Taylor,  R.  W.  W. 
Teets,  Donald  E. 
Tenberg,  David  Paul 
Tennant,  Richard  W. 
Tenner,  David 
Terrell,  Alexander  A. 
♦Terrell,  Daniel  S. 
Tesman,  Jacob 
Thayer,  Franklin  E. 
Thayer,  H.  T. 
Theodore,  R.  M. 
♦Thiede,  W.  F.,  Jr. 
Thieme,  G.  C. 
Thiermann,  T.  F.  Jr. 
Thomas,  George  R. 
♦Thomas,  J.  B. 
Thomas,  Oscar  B. 
Thome,  Charles  C. 
Thrall,  Ralph  B. 
♦Thompson,  A.  E. 
♦Thompson,  Geo.  A. 
Thompson,  J.  West 
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Thompson,  Paul  H. 
*Thompson,  W.  F. 
Thompson,  Wiliam  H. 
Thompson,  William  P. 
Thornton,  Henry  L. 
Thornton,  William  H. 
Tillery,  John  Wm. 
Timmons,  W.  Dale,  Jr. 
Tingle,  M.  W. 

Tipton,  Frank  B. 
Titlow,  H.  B. 

Tobias,  I.  Herbert 
Todd,  Harvey  E. 
Todd,  Robert  Cecil 
Todd,  John  C. 

Tolson,  Bert  D. 
Tompakov,  Sylvan 
*Toula,  J.  J. 

Toulson,  John  M, 
*Toulson,  M.  A. 
Tourkin,  David 
*Towers,  Powell  P. 
Townsend,  Francis  J. 
Trachtenberg,  Doris 
Tracy,  Arthur  G. 
^Trainor,  Francis  S. 
Tralinsky,  Julius  J. 
Tramer,  Arnold 
Trehern,  J.  Curtis 
Treiber,  Wm.  Henry 
Tronwood,  Thos.  G. 
♦Trout,  Clarence  A. 
Trowbridge,  Harry  0. 
*Troxel  H.  L. 

Troxel,  J.  G. 

Troxell,  Will  F. 

Truax,  J.  L. 

♦Truitt,  George  W. 
Truitt,  J.  Gordon 
Truitt,  D.  J.  O. 
Truitt,  James  H. 
Truitt,  Charles  R. 
Trull,  Alfred  C. 
Tucker,  Alexander 
Tucker,  William  C. 
Tucker,  William  W. 
Tumbleson,  Arthur  L. 
Tumbleson,  A.  M. 
Tumbleson,  Chas.  C. 
Turlington,  R.  A. 
Turner,  A.  F.,  Jr, 
♦Turner,  William  E. 
Turpin,  E.  S. 

Turpin,  H.  J. 

Tyerell,  M.  R. 


U 

Ulman,  Ferdinand 
Urlock,  John  P.,  Jr. 

V 

Valentine,  A.  W. 
♦Valentine,  Harry  C. 
♦Van  De  Venter,  R.  L. 
Vansant,  Bayard 
Vansant,  Warren 
Van  Slyke,  Amos  R. 
Veasey,  John 
Vehrencamp,  E.  L. 
Velinsky,  Sylvia  Lois 
Vezina,  Armand  B. 
Vidal,  Manuel  J. 
Vinson,  R.  B. 

Vinson,  Robert  Wm. 
Visel,  C.  G. 

♦Vogel,  Charles  F. 
Vogel,  Frederick  G. 
Vogel,  George 
Vogel,  George  Wm. 
♦Vogel,  Harry  F. 
Vogel,  Walter  Wm. 
Voigt,  Herman  A. 
Vojik,  Edward  C. 

Von  Doelle,  J.  H.,  Jr. 
Vondracek,  John  W. 
Voshell,  Harvey  W. 
Voshell,  William  F. 

W 

Waddell,  Samuel  J. 
Wade,  Geo.  Hamilton 
Wager,  J.  Adolph 
♦Wagner,  Clarence 
Wagner,  Manuel  B. 
Wagner,  Raphael  H. 
Wailes,  Henry  S. 
Walb,  Winfield  A. 
Walb,  Winfield  S. 
Waldschmidt,  Henry 
Waldman,  Jacob 
♦Walker,  Alex.  D. 
Walker,  Alfred 
Walker,  C.  H. 

Walker,  Paul  A. 
Walker,  R.  H. 
Wallace,  Joseph  T. 
Waller,  William  J. 
Wallis,  Walter 
Walman,  Morris 
Walsh,  Harry  Joseph 
Waltemeyer,  J.  T. 
Walts,  David  Y. 


Waltz,  Bradley  H. 
Waltz,  George  H. 
♦Waltz,  George  J. 

Walz,  Jacob  L. 
Walzer,  Adolph 
Waltzinger,  A.  F.  ,Jr. 
Wannenwetsch,  J.  F. 
Waples,  Wm.  Ewing 
Ward,  Randall  C. 
Ward,  C.  C. 

Ward,  Stark 
♦Ware,  Charles  H. 
Wareham,  E.  A. 
Warfield,  S.  Roland 
Warfield,  Harry  N. 
♦Warlitz,  Gustav 
Waj'nefeld,  Wm.  H. 
Warner,  J.  Lewis 
Warner,  William 
Warren,  Daniel  A. 
Warren,  J.  Noble 
Warrenfeltz,  J.  Fred. 
Warshaw,  Samuel  E. 
Wasserman,  Louis  W. 
Watchman,  Henry  H. 
Waterman,  H.  E. 
Waterman,  R.  H. 
Waters,  Charles  C. 
Waters,  Joseph  Thos. 
Waters,  James  K. 
Watkins,  J.  W. 

Watts,  C.  C. 

Watts,  Howard  C. 
Watts,  H.  R. 

Watts,  John  Wesley 
♦Way,  George  I. 
Way,  J.  Louis 
Weaver,  Frank  H. 
♦Weaver,  Harrison 
Webb,  James  S. 
♦Webb,  John  A. 
Weber,  Edward 
♦Webster,  Charles  R. 
Webster,  Samuel  E. 
Weeks,  John  A. 
Wegad,  Evel3m 
Wehler,  Randolph 
Wehner,  Daniel  G. 
♦Weilepp,  Adolph 
Weinberg,  Harry 
Weinberg,  M.  A. 
Weinberg,  Sydney  G. 
Weiner,  David 
Weiner,  Martin 
Weiner,  Solomon 
Weinshenker,  A. 
Weinstein,  Charles  C. 
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Weinstein,  Jack  J. 
Weisberg,  Ruth  R. 
Welch,  Louis  J.  F. 
Welland,  Arthur  I. 
♦Weller,  Frederick  P. 
♦Weller,  George 
Weller,  John  Robert 
Wells,  Alfred  H. 
Wells,  C.  Milton 
Wells,  Henry  C. 
Wells,  John  S. 
Weltner,  William 
Wendel,  H.  George 
♦Werckhagen,  Otto 
Werckshagen,  W.  A. 
♦Westhoff,  Wm.  A. 
West,  Henry  A. 

West,  Erasmus 
Westcott,  James  W. 
Wetchler,  Solomon 
Wharton,  Thomas  P. 
Wharton,  Zodak  P. 
Whayland,  Sewell  H. 
White,  G.  W. 

♦White,  E.  Riall 
White,  E.  Riall,  Jr. 
♦White.  J.  Wesley 
White,  Luther 
White,  Pinkney  M. 
White,  Thomas  F. 
White,  Thomas  N. 
White,  Geo.  Spencer 
Whitefield,  James  M. 
Whiteley,  William  S. 
Whiteside,  Wm.  B. 
Whitiker,  C.  Irwin 
Whittaker,  E.  W_. 
Whittemore,  Edwin 
Whittle,  G.  W. 
Whittle,  Harry  L. 
Whittle,  Thomas  S. 
Whittle,  William  A. 
Whittlesey,  Wm.  H. 
Wich,  Carlton  E. 
Wich,  C.  L. 

Wich,  Henry  E. 
Wickes,  H.  O. 
Wickham,  John  J. 
Williams,  Arza  G. 
Wienner,  Jacob  M. 
♦Wiesel,  John  M. 
Wilder,  Earle  M. 
Wildsmith,  Thomas  H. 
Wilhelm,  Clarence  W. 
Wilkens,  J.  H. 
Wilkerson,  Albert  R. 
Willard,  Jester  J. 


Williams,  Alfred  S. 
Williams,  Clyde  G. 
♦Williams,  L.  S. 
Williamson,  C.  S. 
Williamson,  E.  L. 
Williamson,  J.  A. 
Williamson,  R.  E.  L. 
Williamson  T.  M. 
Willis,  Henry  N. 
Willke,  Herbert  H. 
Wills,  J.  W. 

Wilson,  Franklin  D. 
Wilson,  H.  J. 

Wilson,  John  Jacob 
Wilson,  Joseph  A. 
Wilson,  Samuel  A. 
Wilson,  Sister  M. 

Joan  of  Arc 
Wilson,  W.  M.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  W.  W. 

Wilson,  Walter  W. 
Winakur,  Arthur 
Windsor,  Lester  D. 
Winger,  David  Z. 
Winger,  Effie  V. 
Winkel,  M.  Lee 
Winkler,  William  H. 
Winslow,  Edwards  F. 
Winstead,  Oliver  P. 
Winter,  Samuel 
Wisotzki,  Guy  C. 
Witzel,  John  F. 
Witzke,  Carl  H. 
Witzke,  Louis  Henry 
Wode,  Alvin  E.  W. 
Woehner,  Walter  A. 
Wolf,  Charles  A. 
Wolf,  D.  Earl 
Wolf,  G.  Ernest 
Wolf,  H.  G. 

Wolf,  James  Carlton 
♦Wolf,  Michael  F. 
Wolf,  Nathan 
Wolfe,  J.  Albert 
Wolfe,  Claude  DeW. 
Wolfe,  G.  H. 

Wolfe,  James  J. 
Wolfe,  Morris' 

Wolfe,  W.  H. 

Wolff,  E.  E. 

Wolff,  J.  G.  L. 
Wolfovitz,  Sam 
Wollman,  Joseph  I. 
♦Woltereck,  G. 

Wood,  Marguerite  L. 
(colored) 

Woltman,  Enos  Fred 


Wood,  Medford  C. 
Woodland,  John  C. 
♦Woods,  Charles  H. 
Woods,  F.  D. 
Woodward,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  J.  S.,  Jr. 
Woolford,  B.  W. 
Woolf ord,  Elmer  B. 
Wooten,  R.  O. 
Worrall,  Fred.  W. 
Worthington,  Eugene 
Wright,  Fred  N. 
Wright,  Henry  D. 
Wright,  John  H. 
Wright,  Joseph 
Wright,  Joseph  E. 
Wright,  Thomas  G. 
Wright,  Lawrence  M. 
Wroth,  Emory  S. 

Y 

Yager,  Frank 
Yaffe,  Morris  Robert 
Yaffe,  Samuel  S. 
Yakel,  John  Staley 
Yankeloff,  Louis  G. 
Yarmack,  Morris  H. 
Yohn,  Charles  R. 

Yost,  Frederick 
Youch,  Charles  A. 
Young,  Howard  E. 
Young,  H.  E. 
(colored) 

Young,  Charles  L. 
Young,  Ralph  Victor 

Z 

♦Zacharias,  John  F. 
Zeller,  Chas.  B.  Boyle 
Zentz,  Milton 
♦Zepp,  Joseph  D. 
Zepp,  William  Scett 
Zerofsky,  Frank 
Zervitz,  Max  M. 
Zerwitz,  Sidney 
Ziegler,  Charles  L. 
Ziegler,  John  H. 

Zilber,  S.  Nathan 
Zimmerman,  E.  R. 
Zimmerman,  L.  M. 
Zimmerman,  M.  I. 
Zimmerman,  T.  E. 
Zolenas,  A.  J„  Jr. 
Zvares,  Simon 
♦Zwanzger,  J.  H. 
♦Zwanzger,  F.  H. 
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REGISTERED  ASSISTANT  PHARMACISTS  IN  MARYLAND 

The  following  list  of  Assistant  Registered  Pharmacists  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  list  accurate  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  However,  should  any  errors  be  noted,  please  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Room  200,  2411  N.  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Names  of  persons  marked  such(*)  have  been  reported  to  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Pharmacy  as  being  deceased,  although  the  Board 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of  this  information. 


A 

Adalman,  Philip 
Adams,  E.  Raymond 
Albert,  Arleigh  H. 
Amberg,  Richard  0. 
Anderson,  W.  A. 
\pitz,  F.  William 
♦Arendt,  Emma  A. 

B 

Baker,  Harry  B. 
Baker,  James  1. 
Balmert,  Frank  C. 
Bankard,  J.  C.,  Jr. 
*Barabasz,  Eugene  J. 
Barr,  William  W. 
Barrett,  Francis  0. 
Barrow,  Edward  W. 
Bedford,  J.  Thomas 
Bell,  Elizabeth  A. 
Benick,  C.  R. 
Bercowitz,  B.  J. 

Bere,  J.  G. 

Berman,  Frederick  T. 
Bernstein,  Joseph 
Bernstein,  Nathan 
Biggs,  Eldridge  F. 
Binkley,  Leavitt  H. 
Blatt,  Henry 
Blizzard,  Ella  M. 
Boone,  Wiley  James 
Bowmeyer,  Alvin  S. 
Brandenburg,  L.  R. 
Bray,  William  M. 
Briele,  August  Kern 
Brille,  F.  R. 

Brooks,  Homer  C. 
Brown,  Emma  H. 
Brown,  Joseph  Key 
Brown,  William 
Bryan,  Arthur  H. 
Buffington,  Mrs.  M.  E. 


Burton,  Perry  P. 
Buschman,  George  W. 
Byers,  Mrs.  M.  L. 

C 

Caldwell,  Gerald  E. 
Cannon,  Ivan  V. 
Caplan,  Abraham 
Carroll,  John  J. 
Carter,  Clarence  L. 
Castello,  W.  J. 
Chaires,  Clifton  M. 
Chalk,  J.  Albert. 
Cherry,  John  M. 
Christ,  Edwin  L. 
Christopher,  H.  B. 
Cizek,  George 
Clarke,  Hugh  V. 
Cohen,  Alexander 
Cohen,  Morris  G. 
Cohn,  Harry  R. 
Collenberg,  Girdwood 
Colona,  Clarence  J. 
Colston,  Benjamin  A. 
Copes,  James 
Corbett,  E.  S. 

Cotter,  Edward  F. 
Councell,  E.  W. 
Crammer,  D.  Preston 
Cronin,  T.  Arthur 
Crowther,  Aloha  H. 
Cutchin,  William  M. 

D 

Davidov,  Samuel 
Davis,  Edward  Mann 
Davis,  Robert  G. 
Davis,  William  B. 
Dawson,  George  B. 
Dayhoff,  Edward  B. 
Deal,  Justin 
Dean,  Cloud  C. 
Deiter,  Louis  V. 


Dentelhauser,  L.  T. 
Derry,  John  W. 
Dickinson,  Frank  M. 
Diggs,  Paul  A. 
Dougherty,  Carl  E. 
Dryden,  William  H. 
Drukman,  Herman  B. 
Duda,  Henry  J. 

E 

Easton,  Maurice  C. 
Edwards,  Gustav  A. 
Edy,  William  Henry 
Eger,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Eichner,  George  W. 
Elphinstone,  Lewis  M. 
Ehrlich,  Meyer 
Eselhorst,  Albert  R. 

F 

Fearson,  E.  T. 

Fehler,  Charles  E. 
Fehler,  John  F. 
Feitelberg,  Samuel  L. 
Fields,  William  A. 
Finkelstein,  David 
Fiske,  Christian 
Flack,  Herbert  L. 
Flayhart,  Walter  F. 
*Flom,  Abraham 
Flounders,  Mark  E. 
Flynn,  Paul  Francis 
Forein,  Belle 
Forsythe,  William  F. 
Fox,  Lester 
Fox,  William  R. 
*France,  Germanus  J. 
Frazier,  Henderson  S. 
Full,  R.  F. 

Funk,  John  W. 

G 

Gilmer,  Franklin  S. 
Glantz,  Hiram  A. 
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Glick,  S.  Shipley 
Goldman,  Samuel  M. 
Goldsmith,  Abe 
Goldstein,  Leon  E. 
Goodman.  Daniel 
Green,  William  F. 
Griffith,  Joseph  L. 
Grote,  Francis  C.  E, 
Guild,  Cecil  E. 

H 

Hague,  Aldred  E. 
Habliston,  Charles  C. 
Hammel,  Jacob  B.,  Jr. 
Harding,  A.  Wm.  S. 
Harley,  John  V. 
Hartka,  Andrew  Jos. 
Hassen,  John  E. 

Heise,  John  E. 

Heise,  Fred  H. 
Herman,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Hersey,  Walter  H. 
Hicks,  F.  I. 

Hinton,  George  H. 
Hipsley,  Oscar 
Holewinski,  John  A. 
Holloway,  M.  A. 

H times,  Everett  J. 
Hood,  Thomas  E. 
Hope,  John  W. 
Hopkins,  Annie  M. 
Horn,  Amanda  I. 
Horn,  Byron  R. 
Hughes,  Harry  C. 
Hughes,  Ephraim  G. 
Humphreys,  Wm.  G. 
Humphreys,  Wilbur  B. 
Hunter,  Livingsiton  O. 
Hurd,  A.  E.  S. 
Huthwelker,  J.  C.,  Jr. 


Ichniowski, 

Casimer  T. 
Ireland,  Philip  B. 
Itzoe,  Andrew  J. 

J 

Jaeggiii,  Richard  B. 
Janueszeski,  Frank  A. 
Jester,  Henry  F. 
Jones,  Albert  B. 
Jones,  Howard  Wm. 
Jones,  Paul  C. 

Jones,  Wm.  Bowen 


K 

Kahn,  Edmund 
Kammerer,  William  H. 
Keenan,  Robert 
Keenan,  Walter  S. 
Keller,  J.  E. 

*Kerr,  John  J. 
Kermodel,  Chas.  R. 
Kind,  Benjamin 
King,  Harry  Clifford 
Kinner,  Harold  C. 
Kirby,  Robert  M. 
Kkpper,  Charles  F. 
Klink,  John  C. 

Kolb,  Edwin 
Kolb,  Walter  R. 
Kremer,  Isaac 
Kress,  Milton  Bernard 

L 

Lambden,  Francis  A. 
Lankford,  Henry  M. 
Lautenbach,  F.,  Jr. 
Lautenbach,  Geo.  W. 
Lawless,  John 
Leary,  Anna  W. 
Leberman,  S.  K.  L. 
Lee,  Russell  E. 

Leiva,  Carlos  E. 
Lemler,  Abraham 
Lemke,  William  F. 
Lennan,  Samuel  C. 
Levine,  Harold  J. 
Levin,  Milton 
Lewisson,  Harry 
*Lillich.  John  E. 

Lilly,  W.  I. 

Lingo,  Robert  W. 
Litsinger,  Vernon  L. 
Lloyd,  George  A. 
Lotterer,  Robert  L. 
Lyons,  Elmer  C. 

Lytle,  E.  C. 

M 

McClenny,  Dick  C. 
■VTcCormick,  Arthur  F. 
McCubbin,  William  J. 
McDonald,  Joseph  F. 
McKay,  Wm.  Kenny 
McKenna,  W.  C. 
McKew.  T.  H.  Jr. 
Mace,  W.  S. 

Machin,  Frank  H. 
Main,  Clarence  Z. 


Maisenholder,  E.  C. 
Malinoski,  W.  H. 
Manheimer,  Morris 
Marek,  Charles  D. 
Marley,  John  V. 
Martz,  Wm.  E. 
Matthew,  W.  S. 
Mayer,  Fred. 

Mayers,  Harry  J. 
Mears,  Chase  K. 
Meek,  Charles  H. 
Metz,  Hermann 
Meredith,  Charles  L. 
Meyers,  George 
Michael,  V.  B. 
Michael,  M.  Harlan 
Mikules.  Cordelia  L. 
Miller,  George  A. 
Miller,  Vernon  L. 
Millett,  Joseph 
Minchewer,  W.  H. 
Moore,  Sarah  S. 
Morgan,  Walter  L. 
Morris,  Julian 
Morris,  Irving  M. 
Muller,  Charles  L. 
Mullikin,  John  F. 
Mund,  Maxwell  H. 
Murphey,  Joseph  A. 
♦Mustard,  Frank  H. 

N 

Newman,  George  L. 
Newmeyer,  Alvin  S. 
Norton,  John  C. 
Nusbaum,  Clement  1. 

O 

Orr,  William  H. 

Otto,  Harry  C. 

♦Otto,  William  A. 

P 

Parker,  George  H. 
Parks,  Amil  Keys 
Parlett,  Wm.  Alvin 
Parr,  Newton  I. 
Parrish,  Paul  T. 
Patrick,  Albert  J. 
Paynter,  Clara  S.  M. 
Pazdera,  Frank  J. 
Petts,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Pharr,  D.  C. 

Phillips,  Benton  S. 
Phillips,  Edwin  J. 
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Pierson,  C.  H. 

Pilson,  Florence  S. 
Pinsky,  Herman  H. 
Piquett,  Mrs.,  M.  B. 
Poggi,  Gabriel  L. 
Porterfield,  Milton  P. 
Potts,  Gifford  L. 
Powers,  John  W. 
Powers,  James  W. 
Pressler,  W.  H. 

Price,  Roscoe  D. 
Proctor,  S.  Howard 

Q 

Quinn,  Egbert  L. 
Quinn,  J.  Louis 

R 

Raap,  Irwin  L. 

Raiva,  Philip 
Ramsay,  Thomas  L. 
Rauck,  Arthur  E. 
Rauth,  John  Wm. 
Raynor,  Clark  S. 
Reckitt,  Charles  E. 
Renanhan,  John  L. 
Reznek,  Paul 
Richardson,  L.  A. 
Riff,  Charles 
Ritch,  Thomas  W. 
*Roberts,  Bertran  S. 
Robinson,  Emanuel  E. 
Robinson,  H.  M.,  Jr. 
Robinson,  James 
*Rosiak,  Mitchell  B. 
Rowe,  Grace  E. 
Rubin,  Mortimer  M. 
Rudo,  Nathan 
Ruff,  Howard 
Ruhl,  Emma 
Russel,  W.  M. 

S 

*  Sachs,  Anna  E. 
Sacks,  Milton  S. 
Sanders,  Albert  J. 
*Sappington,  Reginald 
Sauer,  Mary  Louisa 
Saunders,  Thomas  S. 
Schlaen,  Morris 
Schmidt,  Fred  J. 
Schnabel,  William  T. 
Schochet,  George 
Schulte,  August  W. 
Schwartz,  Daniel  J. 
Schwartz,  John  T. 


Schwarzenback, 

C.  E.,  Jr. 

Schwarzenbach,  C. 
Scott,  Nathaniel  M. 
Scott,  Virginia  P. 
Sears,  Florence 
Sencendiver,  Jacob  P. 
Senger,  Joseph  Anton 
Sharrett,  George  0. 
Shea,  Harold  J. 
Sheman,  George  P. 
Shipley,  Samuel  H. 
Shivers,  M.  L. 
♦Single,  Frederick 
Siscovick,  Milton 
Skilman,  L.  G. 

Skup,  David  A. 

Smart,  A.  B. 

Smith,  J.  Moseley 
Smith,  Leroy  A. 
Sprague,  Lewis  H. 
Stacey,  T.  E.,  Jr. 
Staling,  J.  C. 
♦Stallings,  J.  W. 
Stanward,  M.  Benton 
Stavely,  Roy  Selby 
♦Stehli,  Frank  Louis 
Steinberg,  Bernard 
♦Stevenson,  Vernon  E. 
Stevenson,  W.  H. 
Stiefel,  Conrad 
Stimmer,  Richard  E. 
Stiner,  Wilbur  C. 
Stouffer,  Clyde  R. 
Stouffer,  Jacob  Karl 
Stouffer,  Rankin 
Strause,  George  Alvin 
Stuart,  George  R. 
Sullivan,  Anna  J.  M. 
Suter,  Louis  A. 

T 

Talbott,  D.  Russell 
Taylor,  Charles  N. 
Taylor,  James  Alfred 
Tennant,  Wm.  K. 
♦Thelen,  William  V. 
Thomas,  Frederick  P, 
Thomas,  George  W. 
Thome,  E.  Re5molds 
Thompson,  Jerome  J. 
Thompson,  Oma  M. 
Thomson,  J.  A. 

Todd,  Arch  McA. 
Totz,  Hammond 
Toulson,  Hattie  I. 
Toy,  Arthur  T. 


Trail,  Edith  I. 
Trainor,  William  J. 
Trattner,  James  N. 
Trowbridge,  Mary  K. 
Troxel,  Effie  M. 

V 

Vogel,  Louis 
Von  Helms,  Ernest 
Vosatka,  John 

W 

Walch,  William  F. 
Walter,  J.  W. 
Waltham,  Alan  P. 
Walton,  H.  Webster 
Ward,  Harry  E. 
Warden,  Lloyd  G. 
Watts,  S.  Tarlton 
Weaver,  Harry  C.,  Jr. 
Weaver,  Lincoln  R. 
♦Weaver,  Sallie  E. 
♦Weaver,  W.  H.  H. 
Webb,  John  Wilmer 
Weisman,  Samuel 
Weller,  Argie  G. 
Weller,  Charles  G. 
Weller,  Harry 
Wenderoth,  Edwin  P. 
Wharton,  John  C. 
White,  Earle  C. 

White,  Robert  C. 
Wiggers,  Clarence  H. 
Wiernik,  Clarence 
Williams,  Amos  C. 
Williams,  C.  D. 

Wills,  J.  W. 

Wilson,  Joseph  0. 
Witzel,  John  F. 

Wolf,  Alan  G. 

Wolfe,  Morris 
Woodward,  C.  P. 
Woodyard,  Uriah 
Wrenick,  Clarence 
Wright,  Edna  Kirk 
Wright,  Loretto 
Wright,  Walter  T. 

Y 

Young,  Fred.  S. 
Young,  H.  W. 

Z 

Zacharias,  Edwin  D. 
Zink,  William  Peter 
Zwimer,  Ernest 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

Presidents 


1883 —  J.  J.  Thomsen 

1884 —  D.  C.  Aughinbaugh 

1885 —  E.  Eareckson,  M.  D. 

1886 —  A.  J.  Corning 

1887 —  William  Simon,  M.  D. 

1888 —  J.  Waiter  Hodges 

1889 —  M.  L.  Byers 

1890 —  E.  M.  Foreman 

1891 —  Columbus  V.  Emich 

1892 —  John  Briscoe,  M.  D. 

1894 —  John  F.  Hancock 

1895 —  Henry  P.  Hynson 

1896—  H.  B.  Gilpin 

1897—  W.  C.  Powell 

1898 —  Robert  S.  McKinney 

1899 —  A.  R.  L.  Dohme 

1900 —  Wm.  E.  Turner 

1901 —  Louis  Schulze 

1902 —  J.  Webb  Foster 

1903—  W.  E.  Brown 

1904 —  H.  Liom^l  Meredith 

1905 —  M.  A.  Toulson 

1906 —  J.  E.  Hengst 

1907—  Owen  C.  Smith 

1908—  W.  M.  Fouch 

1909 —  John  B.  Thomas 

1910 —  Charles  Morgan 


1911 —  James  E.  Hancock 

1912—  D.  P.  Schindel 

1913 —  J.  Fuller  Frames 

1914—  J.  F.  Leary 

1915 —  Geo.  A.  Bunting 

1916 —  Thomas  M.  Williamson 

1917 —  Eugene  W.  Hodson 

1918—  W.  H.  Clarke 

1919—  D.  R.  Millard 

1920 —  G.  E.  Pearce 

1921 —  R.  E.  L.  Williamson 

1922 —  A.  L.  Lyon 

1923—  C.  L.  Meyer 

1924—  W.  K.  Edwards 

1925—  S.  Y.  Harris 

1926 —  H.  A.  B.  Dunning 

1927 —  Harry  R.  Rudy 

1928—  Howell  W.  Allen 

1929—  Geo.  W.  Colborn,  Jr. 

1930—  L.  S.  Williams. 

1931 —  Wm.  B.  Spire 

1932 —  L.  M.  Kantner 

1933 —  L.  V.  Johnson 

1934 —  Andrew  F.  Ludwig 

1935 —  Harry  W.  Matheney 

1936 —  Melville  Strasburger 

1937 —  Robert  L.  Swain 


First 

1883 —  C.  W.  Crawford 

1884 —  ^Steiner  Schley 

1885 —  Levin  D.  Collier 

1886 —  Joseph  B.  Boyle 

1887 —  C.  W.  Crawford 

1888 —  C.  H.  Redden 

1889 —  D.  M.  R.  Culbreth 

1890 —  Chas.  Caspar!,  Jr. 

1891 —  John  Briscoe,  M.  D. 

1892—  T.  W.  Smith 

1894 —  Henry  P.  Hynson 

1895—  J.  W.  Cook 

1896 —  Robert  G.  McKinney 

1897 —  W.  S.  Merrick 

1898 —  August  Schrader 

1899—  C.  C.  Waltz 

1900—  L.  R.  Mobley 

1901 —  J.  Webb  Foster 

1902 —  M.  A.  Toulson 

1903 —  Owen  C.  Smith 

1904 —  Mercer  Brown 

1905 —  Henry  Howard 

1906 —  A.  L.  Pearre 

1907 —  J.  H.  Farrow 

1908—  J.  G.  Beck 

1909 —  W.  C.  Aughinbaugh 


Vice-Presidents 

1910-11— D.  P.  Schindel 

1912 —  J.  Fuller  Frames 

1913 —  J.  D.  Stotlemeyer 

1914 —  G.  A.  Bunting 

1915 —  Thomas  M.  Williamson 

1916 —  Eugene  W.  Hodson 
1917_W.  H.  Clarke 

1918—  D.  R.  Millard 

1919 —  ^G.  E.  Pearce 

1920 —  R.  E.  L.  Williamson 

1921—  E.  Riall  White 

1922 —  C.  L.  Meyer 

1923 —  W.  K.  Edwards 

1924— 25 — H.  A.  B.  Dunning 

1926—  H.  R.  Rudy 

1927—  Howell  W.  Allen 

1928 —  George  W.  Colborn,  Jr. 

1929—  L.  S.  Williams 

1930—  W.  B.  Spire 

1931 —  L.  M.  Kantner 

1932 —  L.  V.  Johnson 

1933 —  Andrew  F.  Ludwig 

1934 —  Harry  W.  Matheney 

1935 —  Melville  Strasburger 

1936— 1937— A.  A.  M.  Dewing 
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Second 

1883 —  Thomas  W.  Shryer 

1884 —  A.  J.  Coming 

1885 —  Henry  R.  Steiner 

1886 —  John  T.  Wooters 

1887 —  J.  Walter  Hodges 

1888 —  J.  F.  Leary 

1889 —  Joseph  B.  Garret 

1890 —  D.  C.  Aughinbaugh 

1891 —  F.  A.  Harrison 

1892 —  J.  Fuller  Frames 

1894—  C.  B.  Henkel,  M.  D. 

1895 —  George  E.  Pearce 

1896 —  Steiner  Schley 

1897 —  Louis  Schulze 

1898 —  Eugene  Worthington 

1899 —  John  M.  Weisel 

1900 —  J.  F.  Leary 

1901 —  E.  T.  Reynolds 

1902—  W.  J.  Elderdice 

1903 —  ^Alfred  Lapouraille 

1904—  H.  L.  Troxel 

1905 —  J.  J.  Barnett 

1906 —  Alfred  Lapouraille 

1907 —  W.  C.  Carson,  M.  D. 

1908 —  Franz  Naylor 

1909 —  W.  G.  Lowry,  Jr. 


Vice-Presidents 

1910 —  R.  E.  L.  Williamson 

1911 —  J.  D.  Stotlemeyer 

1912 —  Henry  Howard 

1913 —  Geo.  A.  Bunting 

1914 —  Henry  Howard 

1915 —  Eugene  W.  Hodson 

1916—  C.  K.  Stotlemeyer 

1917—  D.  R.  Millard 

1918 —  G.  E.  Pearce 

1919 —  R.  E.  L.  Williamson 

1920— 21— J.  W.  Wescott 

1922 —  W.  K.  Edwards 

1923 —  H.  A.  B.  Dunning 

1924 —  S.  Y.  Harris 

1925 —  L.  L.  Kimes 
1^26 — Howell  W.  Allen 

1927 —  Geo.  W.  Colborn,  Jr. 

1928 —  L.  S.  Williams 

1929—  Wm.  B.  Spire 

1930 —  L.  M.  Kantner 

1931 —  L.  V.  Johnson 

1932 —  A.  F.  Ludwig 

1933 —  Harry  W.  Matheney 

1934 —  M.  Strasburger 

1935 —  A.  A.  M.  Dewing 

1936— 1937— A.  N.  Hewing 


Third  Vice-Presidents 


1883 —  Hugh  Duffy 

1884 —  Levin  D.  Collier 

1885—  T.  W.  Smith 

1886 —  J.  Walter  Hodges 

1887 —  Henry  A.  Elliott 

1888 —  John  Briscoe,  M.  D. 

1889 —  E.  M.  Foreman 

1890 —  J.  F.  Hancock 

1891 —  3.  E.  Henry 

1892—  C.  B.  Henkel,  M.  D. 

1894 —  George  E.  Pearce 

1895—  J.  W.  Smith 

1896 —  Thomas  H.  Jenkins 

1897 —  A.  Eugene  DeReeves 

1898—  C.  C.  Ward,  M.  D. 

1899—  C.  H.  Michael 

1900 —  W.  E.  Brown 

1901 —  0.  G.  Schuman 

1902—  W.  R.  Jester 

1903 —  Henry  Howard 

1904 —  Wm.  D.  Campbell 

1905—  W.  S.  Carson,  M.  D. 

1906 —  A.  J.  Keating 

1907 —  J.  D.  Stotlemeyer 

1908 —  H.  R.  Rudy 

1909—  E.  Riall  White 


1910 —  J.  P.  Keating 

1911 —  W.  M.  Carson,  M.  D. 

1912 —  John  G.  Mclndoe 

1913 —  W.  H.  Clarke  . 

1914 —  E.  W.  Hodson 

1915 —  C.  K.  Stotlemeyer 

1916 —  John  I.  Kelly 

1917 —  G.  E.  Pearce 

1918 —  R.  E.  L.  Williamson 

1919 —  J.  W.  Dorman 

1920— 21— W.  K.  Edwards 

1922 —  H.  A.  B.  Dunning 

1923 —  J.  H.  Farlow 

1924 —  A.  C.  Lewis 

1925 —  A.  N.  Hewing 

1926 —  G.  W.  Colborn,  Jr. 

1927—  L.  S.  Williams 

1928 —  Wm.  B.  Spire 

1929 —  L.  M.  Kantner 

1930 —  L.  V.  Johnson 

1931 —  A.  F.  Ludwig 

1932 —  Chas.  D.  Routzahn 

1933 —  Melville  Strasburger 

1934 —  A.  A.  M.  Dewing 

1935 —  A.  N.  Hewing 

1936— 1937 — Lloyd  N.  Richardson 
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1883 —  John  W.  Geiger 

1884- 88— M.  L.  Byers 
1889-94 — John  W.  Geiger 

1895 —  J.  F.  Hancock 

1896 —  Henry  Maisch 

1897— 99— Charles  H.  Ware 
1900 — Louis  Schulze 


1883-85 — E.  Walton  Russel 
1886-94 — Samuel  Mansfield 

1895 —  Henry  B.  Gilpin 

1896- 98— D.  M.  R.  Culbreth 
1899-1900— W.  M.  Pouch 
1901-  R.  Beck 

Editor: — 1925 


Secretaries 

1901- 02 — Owen  C.  Smith 

1903 —  Louis  Schulze 

1904 —  Owen  C.  Smith 

1905 —  Louis  Schulze 

1906 —  Owen  C.  Smith 
1930-1936— H.  S.  Harrison 
1937 — John  F.  Wannenwetsch 

Treasurers 

1902- 05— H.  R.  Rudy 

1906 —  G.  C.  Wisotzki 

1907- 13— J.  W.  Westcott 
1914-23— S.  Y.  Harris 
1924-29— G.  P.  Hetz 
1907-1937— E.  F.  Kelly 

1937 — R.  L.  Swain 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 
Active  Members 


Allen,  Howell  W . 128  W.  25th  St.,  Baltimore 

Anderson,  Charles  R . Westminster 

Andrews,  Marvin  Jackson . Lombard  and  Greene  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Armstrong,  Charles  La  Marr . 3209  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore 

Ashby,  Clarence  W.  . . . . Rising  Sun 

Atkins,  J.  Dorsey . 5306  York  Road,  Baltimore 

Austin,  Charles  S.,  Jr . 3036  Abell  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Baer,  Philip  C . Baltimore  &  South  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Barnett,  W.  D . Gaithersburg 

Batie,  A.  Lester . Laurel 

Bauer,  John  C . 2424  Kentucky  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Beall,  Irving  A . 342  East  Third  St.,  Frederick 

Bennett,  C.  W.,  Jr . 100  Main  St.,  Salisbury 

Birley,  R.  M . St.  Paul  and  33rd'  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Black,  Frank  Linton . 2839  West  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Block,  Samuel . 2901  East  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Boenning,  Philip  J . 637  South  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore 

Bradshaw,  J.  Howard . Cambridge 

Brinsfield,  Wm.  S . . . . . Rock  Hall 

Britcher,  Frank  N . 49  Stearns  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Budacz,  Frank  M . East  Ave.  and  O’Donnell  St.,  Baltimore 

Bunting,  George  A . 32nd  St.  and  Falls  Cliff  Road,  Baltimore 

Buppert,  H.  C . .• . 1201  East  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Cahn,  A.  M . Upper  Marlboro 

Campbell,  R.  E.  L . 1644  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore 

Cantner,  Paul  Clifford . Federalsburg 

Carson,  James  0 . 7  South  Main  St.,  Port  Deposit 

Cawthorne,  Hugh  S . 3620  33rd  St.,  Mt.  Rainier 
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Clarke,  Emile . 

Clarke,  W.  H.. . 

Clayton,  Guy  W . 

Cohen,  Samuel  C . 

Cohn,  Harry  . . . . 

Cohen,  Joseph . 

Cole,  Miss  B.  Olive . 

Connor,  Harry  G . 

Cooper,  Miss  Jane  Craven, 
Crunkleton,  H.  Preston,.,. 


. . 20  South  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore 

. Pocomoke  City 

. 55  N.  Centre  St.,  Cumberland 

....Franklin  and  Greene  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. . Balnew 

. 4300  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

....Lombard  and  Greene  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. 37  First  St.,  Brunswick 

c-o  Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  Balto. 
. 601  Washington  St.,  Hagerstown 


Danmeyer,  Christian  F.  W 

David,  A.  S . 

Davidov,  Hyman . 

Davis,  John  D . 

DeDominicis,  Amelia  C . 

Dembeck,  Walter  D . 

Dewing,  A.  A.  M . 

Diener,  Nelson  G . 

Dohme,  A.  R.  L . 

Dorman,  J.  William . 

Dudley,  J.  W . 

Dudrow,  Ralph  C . 

Du  Mez,  Andrew  Grover . 

Dunning,  H.  A.  B . . 

Durding,  B.  Trew . 


. 110  Main  St.,  Annapolis 

. Cockeysville 

Lake  Drive  and  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. Ridgely 

. 2621  East  Madison  St.,  Baltimore 

. 227  S.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore 

. Centreville 

. 4817  Old  Pimlico  Road,  Baltimore 

. Baltimore  Life  Bldg.,  Baltimore 

. 2200  Jefferson  St.,  Baltimore 

. 33  Laurel  Ave.,  Takoma  Park 

. Hyattsville 

. Lombard  and  Greene  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. . Charles  and  Chase  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. Rock  Hall 


Eakle,  Roy  S . 610  Potomac  St.,  Hagerstown 

Eberle,  Eugene  G . 2215  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwards,  Webster  K . 238  Virginia  Ave.,  Cumberland 

Elgin,  Arthur  G . Poolesville 

Elliott,  Marion  L . 2426  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Ernst,  M.  Paul . Harford  Road  and  Moravia  Blvd.,  Baltimore 

Fedder,  Eli . Pikesville 

Fibus,  David . . . 2101  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore 

Fink,  Frederick  G.  W . . 123  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Fink,  William  C . 5136  Harford  Road,  Baltimore 

Finkelstein,  Ellwood . 1639  Moreland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Flom,  Carl  J . 1828  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Folckemmer,  Charles  W . 1300  N.  Chester  St.,  Baltimore 

Ford,  Mrs.  Bertha  S . 117  Columbia  St.,  Cumberland 

Frazer,  J.  Frank  . Elkton 

Freitag,  H.  Homer . 212  E.  Cross  St.,  Baltimore 

Frentz,  Henry  A . 118  Sharp  St.,  Baltimore 

Friedman,  M.  A . 2506  Loyola  Southway,  Baltimore 

Fulford,  Mrs.  A.  M . Bel  Air 

Fuqua,  Robert  S . 1233  North  Linwood  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Gakenheimer,  Albert  C . . . 2501  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Gakenheimer,  W.  F . 800  Washington  Blvd.,  Baltimore 

Galt,  Jane  Elizabeth . Taneytown 

Geiger,  Edw.  Burns . 136  E.  Washington  Street,  Hagerstown 

Geiger,  P.  P . . 101  S.  Potomac  St.,  Hagerstown 

Gerlach,  John  A . . 1231  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 

Gilbert,  J.  N . Annapolis 

Gitomer,  David  J . Glen  Burnie 
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Glassford,  John . Light  and  Barre  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Gonder,  Thomas  A . 32nd  Street,  Oakland 

Goldberg,  Harry . 1300  North  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore 

Goldman,  Harold  K . 1301  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Goldstein,  Isadore  A . 629  East  Eager  St,,  Baltimore 

Goldstein,  Samuel  W . 2411  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Gould,  William  Michael . 3520  E.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

Grau,  George  P . 743  S.  Conkling  St.,  Baltimore 

Hahn,  A.  G.  H . 324  W.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore 

Hammel,  Albert . -2540  East  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore 

Hancock,  James  E . 521  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

Harris,  S.  Y . Lombard  and  Poppleton  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Harrison,  Harry  S . 5003  Harford  Road,  Hamilton 

Harrison,  J.  0 . 22nd  St.  and  Greenmount  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Hart,  John  W . 2232  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore 

Hayman,  Alvin  A . Salisbury 

Healy,  Nathan  S.  . 1932  Nicholas  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helm,  Emory  G . . . 27  Del  Rey  Ave.,  Catonsville 

Hendler,  L.  M . 1100  East  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Herr,  Wilmer  J . 2724  Harford  Road,  Baltimore 

Hewing,  A.  N . 701  N.  Lakewood  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Higgins,  C.  R . Snow  Hill 

Hilgert,  Ernest  . Salisbury 

Hill,  Wm.  David . Easton 

Hillard,  Milton  E . 510  Woodside  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Hillman,  Abraham  S . 3445  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Holland,  J.  Thomas . Centreville 

Hollander,  Sidney . . . 2419  Greenmount  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Holtzman,  C.  H . . . Cumberland 

Hopkins,  Donald . 56  West  St.,  Annapolis 

Horine,  Dr.  A.  G . Brunswick 

Houser,  Jacob  Winfield . Emmitsburg 

Hudson,  Charles  H . 2146  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore 

Ijams,  P.  A . 3702  Mohawk  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Jackson,  Aquilla.. . 4802  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

James,  A.  E . 106  West  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore 

Jeppi,  Samuel  P . 2931  Baker  St.,  Baltimore 

Johnson,  L.  Vernon . St.  Michaels 

Kahler,  Mrs.  Louis . 4517  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Kammer,  William  H . 701  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 

Kantner,  L.  M . 700  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Keech,  J.  E . 603  Virginia  Ave.,  Cumberland 

Keech,  J.  E.,  Jr . 600  Virginia  Ave.,  Cumberland 

Keehner,  Raymond . : . 3112  Juneau  Place,  Baltimore 

Kellough,  E.  R . 2-21  Maryland  Ave.,  Cumberland 

Kellough,  G.  Wilson . 3143  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Kelly,  E.  F . Texas 

Kelly,  M.  P . Garrison  and  Belle  Aves.,  Baltimore 

King,  George  H . 

Kinnamon,  Harry  A . 801  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Kirk,  Catherine  E . Rising  Sun 

Kirson,  Abraham . .' . 743  N.  Central  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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Kisling,  Norman  L . 5202  Wilton  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Kling,  H.  M . . . 4685  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Klingel,  Clarence  H . 101  Cheapside,  Baltimore 

Knight,  Charles  H . Frederick  Ave.,  &  Franklintown  Rd.,  Baltimore 

Koenig,  Frederick  W . 201  W.  Overlea  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Koons,  George  S . . Williamsport 

Kramer,  Miss  Edith  A . 2308  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Krantz,  John  C.,  Jr . Crossland  and  Mayfield  Aves.,  Baltimore 

Kreis,  G.  J . 1436  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Kronthal,  Jacob  L . Milton  Ave.,  and  Biddle  St.,  Baltimore 

Kroopnick,  Godfrey  D . 930  Whitelock  St.,  Baltimore 


Lambrecht,  Frederick.... 

Lapouraille,  C.  H . 

Lathroum,  Leo  B . 

Lavin,  Bernard . 

Lebowitz,  Harry  . 

Lehr,  Clarence  E . 

Lemler,  Abraham  A . 

Levin,  Bernard . 

Levin,  Morris . 

Lichtenstein,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

Liken,  Russell  B . 

Lillich,  D.  P . 

Lowry,  Wm.  J . 

Ludwig,  A.  F . 

Lyon,  A.  L . 

Lyon,  J.  T . 


. 501  S.  Conkling  St.,  Baltimore 

. Orleans  and  Caroline  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. 735  E.  20th  St.,  Baltimore 

. 4800  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. St.  Michaels  • 

. 1100  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore 

. 1054  West  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore 

. 910  Leeds  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 4033  Bonner  Road,  Baltimore 

. 65  Baltimore  St.,  Cumberland 

. 4101  E.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

. . Dundalk 

.Elizabethan  Apt.,  Garrison  Blvd.  and 

Bateman  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 2838  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. . . Havre  de  Grace 

. . 107  East  Main  St.,  Elkton 


Manheimer,  Raymond  B. 
Maginnis,  Mrs.  Mabel  L. 

Mapp,  E.  S . 

Marek,  A.  Chas . 

McGinity,  John  J . 

McGinn,  Henry  P . 

McKenna,  W.  C . 

McKinney,  R.  S . 

Meadows,  C.  J . 

Meyer,  Charles  L . 

Michael,  Lucas  A . 

Middlekauf,  Homer  P...., 

Miller,  Dudley . 

Morgan,  Charles . 

Morgenstern,  William . 

Morrison,  Reginald  G . 

Mossop,  Miss  Carrie  G... 

Mouat,  Gordon  A . . 

Muehlhause,  O.  W . 

Muth,  Charles  P . 

Muth,  Edward  S . . 


. Eutaw  Place  and  Lake  Drive,  Baltimore 

. Gay  and  Washington  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. 116  Main  St.,  Denton 

. 809  N.  Montford  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 3039  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 3101  Ravenwood  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. Eutaw  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. Taneytown 

. . . Sykesville 

Madison  Ave.  and  McMechen  St.,  Baltimore 

. 301  South  Highland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 31  N.  Potomac  St.,  Hagerstown 

. 105  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore 

. 4802  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. 1442  E.  Fort  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. St.  Paul  and  Thirty-First  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. 17  N.  Calhoun  St.,  Baltimore 

. 2332  Garrett  Ave.,  Baltimore 

. -.4943  Bel  Air  Rd.,  Baltimore 

. 23  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

. 23  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


Neal,  C.  C . Sharp  &  Dohme,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neun,  Charles  J . .301  East  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Nitsch,  Charles  A . Elkridge 

Noel,  Harriett  R . 1518  Poplar  Grove  St.,  Baltimore 

Norris,  Earl  M . 4706  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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Orr,  William  H . Lonaconing 

Parker,  Benjamin  T . North  Beach 

Parkburst,  W.  C . 703  E.  41st  St,  Baltimore 

Patterson,  Walter  J . 41-23  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Paxton,  Poague  R . . Elkton 

Payant,  James  E . 1117  Light  St,  Baltimore 

Pearre,  A.  L . Frederick 

Peters,  A.  B . 1501  East  Thirty-third  St.,  Baltimore 

Pfeifer,  C.  Edward . Light  and  West  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Pierce,  W.  L . 2332  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore 

Pierpont,  M.  G . 108  S.  Hanover  St,  Baltimore 

Pivec,  John  James . 323  St.  Dunstans  Rd.,  Baltimore 

Poggi,  Gabriel  L . . . 241  South  Exeter  St.,  Baltimore 

Pross,  Ferdinand,  Jr . 6327  Bel  Air  Road,  Baltimore 

Purdum,  Frank  C . . . . . 5500  Harford  Road,  Baltimore 

Ragland,  T.  Ellsworth . 2801  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Redmond,  Robert . 110  West  Street,  Annapolis 

Reindollar,  William  F . 3504  Ellerslie  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Rettaliata,  L.  C . Charles  and  22nd  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Rezek,  George  J . 1200  N.  Patterson  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Richardson,  Lloyd  N . Bel  Air 

Ring,  Richard  E . 2300  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Robbins,  Sam  S . . . ....4401  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Robeck,  Walter  H . .* . 56  Southgate,  Annapolis 

Robinson,  J.  O . . . . . 300  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

Robinson,  L.  B . 2139  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Romanoff,  Samuel  A . Ruxton 

Rosenfeld,  Albert . . . 3130  Woodhome  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Rossberg,  William . 3321  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Rowlenson,  W.  F . Sherwood 

Rudy,  H.  R . Hagerstown 

Santoni,  David  A . 1000  West  Cross  St.,  Baltimore 

Sappe,  Milton  J . 1184  Washington  Blvd.,  Baltimore 

Schapiro,  Abraham . 4501  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Schindel,  David  P.  Jr . 816  The  Terrace,  Hagerstown 

Schlaen,  Morris . 1834  East  Monument  St.,  Baltimore 

Schmidt,  J.  E . 3106  White  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Schmidt,  Albert  E . 554  E.  Fort  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Schmidt,  Charles  J.,  Jr . 1600  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Schmidt,  Edwin  A . 1501  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore 

Schrader,  Harry  L . 347  S.  Smallwood  St.,  Baltimore 

Schuman,  0.  G . Ashland  Ave.  and  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore 

Schulte,  Chas.  J.  A.,  Jr . 1801  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Schulte,  J.  W . Washington  Blvd.  &  Fremont, St.,  Baltimore 

Schuh,  A.  E . Lansdowne 

Schumer,  Jack . 1200  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Schuster,  J.  N . . . 3701  Bel  Air  Road,  Baltimore 

Schwatka,  H.  W.,  Jr . Edmondson  Ave.  &  Bentalou  St.,  Baltimore 

Schwinger.  H.  C . Hagerstown 

Segal,  N.  J . 8  North  Calvert  St..  Baltimore 

Sencindiver,  Judson,  . Cockeysville 

Serpick,  Jacob . 4415  Kathland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Settler,  M.  Martin . 7736  Harford  Road,  Baltimore 

Sheller,  Samuel  J . 740  Light  St.,  Baltimore 

Shenker,  Morris . Monument  and  Aisquith  Sts.,  Baltimore 
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Sheppard,  Albert  D . 109  Market  Place,  Baltimore 

Sherrer,  Martin  V . 4022  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Shields,  Arthur  P . 6410  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Simpson,  J.  Frank . 7th  St.  &  R.  I.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Wallace  J . Baltimore  and  Calvert  Sts.,  Baltimore 

Smulson,  Milton  M . 299  Willow  Spring  Road,  Dundalk 

Sohn,  Charles  P . . . 2200  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Soiled,  Joseph  A . 2142  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Solomon,  Samuel . 1342  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Solomon,  Simon . 631  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore 

Sonnenburg,  Miss  A.  A . 1921  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore 

Sowbel,  Philip . 1300  North  Fremont  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Spang,  Dr.  Rudolph  . Aberdeen 

Spire,  W.  B . Mt.  Rainier 

Spittel,  Robt.  J . 12  Wyndcrest  Ave.,  Catonsville 

Stagmer,  Owen  R . 813  Frederick  Road,  Baltimore 

Stagmer,  E.  R . 813  Frederick  Road,  Baltimore 

Stam,  Donald  F . Chestertown 

Stauffer,  L.  E . Union  Bridge 

Sterling,  A.  L . Chestertown 

Sterling,  Elmer  W . Church  Hill 

Stiffman,  George  J . 3003  Woodland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Strasburger,  M . Madison  and  North  Aves.,  Baltimore 

Swain,  Robert  L . 2411  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Sweet,  Paul . North  East 

Swiss,  Frank  L . 3001  E.  Monument  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tennant,  Richard  W . 

Thompson,  M.  R . 

Thompson,  William  H.  ... 
Treiber,  William  Henry, 
Trowbridge,  H.  0 . 


. 3555  Chestnut  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Lombard  and  Greene  Sts.,  Baltimore 

. Princess  Anne 

. Emmitsburg 

. . Kensington 


Ulman,  Bernard . 316  Light  St.,  Baltimore 

Vogel,  Geo.  W . 4412  Ethland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Vogel,  W.  W . 1510  Lakeside  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Wagner,  Manuel  B....Reisterstown  Rd.  and  Gwynns  Falls  Parkway, 

Baltimore 

Wagner,  Raphael  H . 400  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore 

Walb,  W.  Scott . Harford  and  Glenmore  Aves.,  Baltimore 

Waltz.  George  H . 1831  Mosher  St.,  Baltimore 

Wannenwetsch,  J.  F . 4123  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Waples,  William  E . 1100  South  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Ward,  M.  James . Westernport 

Watchman,  Henry  H . . . 2447  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 

Waterman,  Richard  H . 613  Orpington  Road,  Baltimore 

Webster,  Samuel  E . Cambridge 

Weller,  J.  R . 2030  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore 

Werckshagen,  Waldo  A . 258  W.  Biddle  St.,  Baltimore 

Westcott,  J.  William . 115  Tunbridge  Road,  Baltimore 

Wharton,  John  C . ....Salisbury 

White,  Edward  Riall,  Jr . Salisbury 

Whittemore,  Edwin . 3817  Bel  Air  Rd.,  Baltimore 

Whittlesey,  W.  H . . . 6829  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Bethesda 
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Wich,  Carlton  E . 301  N.  Ellwood  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Wich,  Henry  E . 1230  N.  Strieker  St.,  Baltimore 

Winakur,  Arthur . . . 929  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore 

Williamson,  R.  E.  L . Candler  Bldg.,  Baltimore 

Williamson,  Thomas  M . 12  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick 

Wobnlich,  F.  P . 109  Market  Place,  Baltimore 

Wisotski,  Guy  C . ....Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore 

Witzke,  Charles  H . . . 900  Harlem  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Wolf,  J.  Carlton . 401  S.  Broadway,  Baltimore 

Wolf,  G.  Ernest . 3414  Chesley  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wolff,  John  G.  L . 2923  E.  Madison  St.,  Baltimore 

Woolford,  B.  W . 4205  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Wright,  Thomas  G . 2923  Windsor  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Young,  George  I.  Jr . Catonsville 

Zepp,  William  S . Rolling  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Associate  Members 

Bradley,  L.  F . 701  Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Burdine,  A.  V . 4704  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Goldstein,  Morris  G . 1100  14th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Healy,  Nathan  S . 1907  Nichols  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Herbst,  W.  P . 3401  Fulton  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hilton,  S.  L . 1033  22nd  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hocking,  Harold  J . 3603  Easton  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Moskey,  Thomas  S . 3411  M  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Parker,  N.  D . N.  Capitol  &  R.  I.  Ave.,  N.  W,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Simpson,  J.  French . 7th  and  R.  I.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Suter,  Arthur  L . 1841  Columbia  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wehler,  Randolph . 4447  P  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West,  Henry  A . 1016  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorary  Members 

Adams,  Walter  D . Forney,  Texas 

Baker,  Henry  F .  Baltimore,  Md. 

Christensen,  H.  C .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Culbreth,  D.  M.  R . 16  East  Chase  St.,  Baltimore 

Heatwole,  T.  0 . Baltimore,  Md. 

Kebler,  Lyman  F . Washington,  D.  C. 

Torsch,  Miss  S.  J . Baltimore,  Md. 

Life  Members 

Sauer,  Dr.  Francis  A . 925  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore 

Smith,  Owen  C . Chestertown 

Steiner,  H.  R . Frederick 
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TRAVELERS*  AUXILIARY 
of  the 

MARYLAND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  T.  A.  M.  P.  A.  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


Presidents 


1916 —  Edward  M.  Duvall 

1917- 18— Walter  S.  Read 

1919—  Charles  C.  Neal 

1920- 21— L.  Manuel  Hendler 
1922-24 — Clifford  Southall 

1925-26 — Donald  E.  Steiner 

1927 —  Chas.  L.  Armstrong 

1928 —  Edward  W.  Piper 

1929—  Carl  C.  Manchester 


1930 —  Edward  F.  Requard 

1931—  Walter  H.  Hollingshead 

1932 —  Kenneth  F.  Love 

1933 —  Milton  J.  Keppler 

1934 —  Thomas  H.  Hoy 

1935—  L.  B.  Wright 

1936 —  A.  G.  Leatherman 

1937 —  H.  H.  Goldscheider 


Vice-Presidents 


1924 —  Donald  E.  Steiner 

1925—  Fletcher  L.  Duff 

1926 —  Charles  L.  Armstrong 

1927 —  Edward  W.  Piper 

1928 —  Carl  C.  Manchester 

1929 —  Edward  F.  Requard 

1930 —  Walter  Hollingshead 


1931 —  Kenneth  F.  Love 

1932—  M.  J.  Keppler 

1933 —  Thomas  H.  Hoy 

1934—  L.  B.  Wright 

1935 —  A.  G.  Leatherman 

1936 —  H.  H.  Goldscheider 

1937 —  W.  Norris  Busick 


Secretary-Treasurers 

1916-19— J.  H.  E.  Gatlin,  Secy.  1926-28— Edward  F.  Requard 

1916-21— Walter  L.  Pierce,  Treas.  1929-1937— Emory  G.  Helm 

1920-25 — Harry  H.  Hoffman 

(Office  combined  in  1921) 


Roll  of  Members 

M.  J.  Abrams . 1736  East  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Roland  H.  Abrams . 3405  Mondawmin  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Abrams . Southvale  and  Overbrook  Rds.,  Pikesville,  Md. 

Roland  C.  Albany . 804  Bromo-Seltzer  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  L.  Armstrong . 3209  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  N.  Ballman . 3206  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  E.  Barker . 3709  Hillsdale  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  Barranger . 32  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leo.  K.  Barry . 921  Aspen  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  H.  Baumgartner . 446  N.  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  Matthew  Baxter....c|o  Barron  G.  Collier,  Maryland  Trust  Bldg., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Royal  K.  Beatty . 2822  Baker  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  M.  Behrend . 4001  Eldorado  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  L.  Beneze . 905  East  41st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Ralph  Birmingham . 2033  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  R.  Bishop. ...2445  Thirty-ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jerome  M.  Blair . 104  S.  Augusta  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nathan  Bliss . 32  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Abe  Blumberg . 3826  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  K.  Braselton . 1  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maurice  B.  Brager . 327  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  C.  Brown . 206  E.  Thirty-fourth  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  R.  Bundick . 637  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  W.  Burbage . 505  McCabe  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nathan  Burman . 122  N.  Collington  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  A.  Buser . 1801  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  N.  Busick . 2944  Wyman  Parkway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Irwin  L.  Carter . 446  N.  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arnold  W.  Carvel . 3106  Glenmore  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  Clifford . 335  East  30th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  Collier,  Jr . 5201  Beaufort  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philip  F.  Conrad . 843  McCabe  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  Crews . 4  E.  Thirty-second  St.,  Jefferson  Apts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  S.  Crichton . .....812  Kingston  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Md. 

Maurice  J.  Crump . 3306  Clifton  Ave.,  Apt.  C-3,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Turner  F.  Currens . 57  East  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  F.  Curtis . Bellona  &  Gittings  Aves.,  cjo  Mercy  Villa, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  C.  Dawson . 1010  Franklintown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md 

E.  0.  Dexter . 4108  Penhurst  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Duvoisin . 704  Winans  Way,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  L.  Eareckson . 23  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Etridge . 2901  Alameda  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  R.  Etridge,  Jr . 2901  Alameda  Blvd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  S.  Euler . . . 3305  Brighton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  Fagan . 4305  Fernhill  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  L.  Faulkner . 6409  Florida  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

I.  M.  Fischer,  Jr . Cordova  Apts.,  Lake  Drive,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul  I.  Folkemer . •. . .2814  Raynor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  D.  Foster . 23  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  G.  Franz . 3038  Windsor  Ave.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Melvin  Friedenberg . 6701  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Wm.  Gehring . 5620  Green  Spring  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  Gold . 621  Indiana  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Goldberg . 2210  Bryant  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  H.  Goldscheider . 607  Whitelock  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jack  Greenberg . 2707  Baker  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Marvin  J.  Hart . 1712  Carswell  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  Durand  Hartman . Ruxton,  Md. 

L.  Louis  Hens . 2905  White  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Stanley  Heuisler . Eutaw  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Baltimore 

E.  G.  Helm . 27  Del  Rey  Ave.,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Albert  Hendler . 1100  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B*.  R.  Hendler . 1100  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  M.  Hendler . 1100  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Hersey . 1820  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Hickman . 3740  Ellerslie  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Hines . 4511  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  H.  Hoffman . 3800  Egerton  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Hollingshead . 808  Low  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  W.  Hoppe . Alden  Park  Manor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paul  A.  Houck . 2109  Bel  Air  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  J.  House . 2001  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  H.  Hoy . 446  N.  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Peter  J.  Hunter . 1215  East  Fort  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  A.  Ijams . 3702  Mohawk  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Jacobs . 2454  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Morris  A.  Jacobson . 2515  Quantico  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Clisby  M.  Jennelle . Salisbury,  Md. 

A.  W.  Johnson . 1701  Court  Square  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elmer  Justus . 1121  Longwood  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  J.  Keppler . 5205  Kenilsworth  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard  M.  Kerr . Old  Court  Road,  Woodlawn,  Md. 

W.  C.  Kirwan . 3209  Westwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Klingel . 3905  Hadley  Square,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  H.  Krug . 4835  Keswick  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  G.  Leatherman . 2  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Jack  Levin . 2523  Reisterstown  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  Levy . -2614  Violet  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leroy  Lipman . 303  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  London . 2031  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  W.  Loock . 221  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  B.  Loovis . 3805  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

K.  F.  Love . 2741  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  R.  Lum . 2902  Overland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  E.  Lynch . 1751  Montpelier  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  Makepeace . 610  Parkwyrth  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  Manchester . Hollidaysburg  Trust  Bldg.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

B.  C.  Margolis . 26  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  S.  Mason . 3566  Poole  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Harry  A.  Mayer . 6105  Gist  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  F.  McCambridge . 12  L  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  C.  McKenna . Bromo-Seltzer  Tower  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  F.  Meier . . 446  N.  Aisqnith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  W.  Merle . 401  Overhill  Road,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Junius  Millard . 620  Wyndhurst  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jack  B.  Miller . ....201  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  D.  Miller . 105  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  R.  Mills . 5806  Gwynn  Oak  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Mohler . . Catonsville,  Md. 

Alfred  K.  Morgan . 6200  Smith  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  S.  Muth . . . 2305  Roslyn  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Frank  Muyers . 3705  Mohawk  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Milton  H.  Myers . 4315  Springwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  F.  Nadisch . 3705  Hillsdale  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  Neal . Broad  and  Wallace  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Nelson . c\o  Swindell  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gerard  P.  Nelson . 3755  Riggs  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fred  J.  Neumann . 513  Mt.  Holly  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  P.  Noaker . 1  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  R.  Offenbacher . 3600  Military  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Oliver . 1100  E.  Baltimore,  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leo  E.  Ottenheimer . 223  W.  Madison  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lewes  Packham . 2225  Cecil  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  0.  Paff . 119  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  C.  Parkhurst . 703  E.  41st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Perkins . 104  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  L.  Phillips . 714  Ormond  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

W.  L.  pierce . . . 2332  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  G.  Pierpont . 108  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  F.  Piet . 1617  Court  Square  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  W.  Piper . 23  S.  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Barry  J.  Plunkett . 2913  Louise  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  Ponder . 221  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sydney  W.  Porter . cjo  The  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  P.  Pyle . 221  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  H.  Rackensperger . cio  Seven  Up  Company,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Horace  Raines . 2607  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Benton  N.  Reese . 5  Woodland  Terrace,  Alexandria,  Va, 

E.  F.  Requard . 121  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  0.  Reville,  cjo  The  Sun,  Charles  &  Baltimore  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ralph  E.  Reynolds . 1  Orkney  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  A.  Rich . 4130  Forrest  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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B.  E.  Roberts . 446  N.  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  M.  Rockman . 2420  Lakeview  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maurice  Rovner . 1100  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mark  Satou . 2203  Brookfield  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elbert  W.  Schotta . 3600  Sequoia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillip  D.  Schrager . Pikesville,  Md. 

Daniel  L.  Schwaab . 3532  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul  J.  Schwarz . 5409  Fourth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  M.  Searles . 114  South  50th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O.  H.  Shackelford . 3701  Clifton  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  B.  Shapiro . 918  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  W.  Shay . 4505  Keswick  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robil  H.  Shipwash . 1003  Emerson  Tower  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  Allan  Smith . 814  Kingston  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  W.  Smith . 29  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Stehle . 3410 University  Parkway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edwin  Stehl . 203  Deepdene  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  E.  Steiner . 3333  Spaulding  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  H.  Steigler . 4206  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  A.  Strevig . 3704  Elkader  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  K.  Stumpf,  Jr . 3728  Old  Frederick  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  E.  Thumser.. . 1774  Montpelier  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Trost . 212  S.  Monastery  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albert  F.  Turner . 3101  Gwynn’s  Falls  Pkwy.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Alfred  L.  Tuvin . 2707  Roslyn  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bernard  Ulman . 316  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Van  Arsdale . 413  Glen  Echo  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  W.  Vogel . 1510  Lakeside  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Garrett  W.  Voorhees . 103  Mallow  Hill  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Richard  H.  Waterman . 613  Orpington  Rd.,  Catonsville,  Md. 

M.  J.  Weisinger . 728  Grantley  St.,  Baltimore,  ;^d. 

Harry  Weller . 23  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Alfred  Wells . 3712  Pinewood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  C.  Weyprecht . 4030  Fairfax  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  L.  Whitehead . 237  South  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Morris  Wolfe.... . 1125  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  E.  Wood . 701  Brookwood  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  C.  Wood . 2508  Southern  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  O.  Wooten . 2119  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  B.  Wright . 710  N.  Hilton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  E.  Wright . 117  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Yingling . 201  Hopkins  Rd.,  Rogers  Forge,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Delaney  B.  Young . . . 2220  Poplar  Grove  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  A.  Zears . 4001  Cottage  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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